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Introduction 


Chess is fulí of artificia! división** OveMhe*board players have Üttle 
contact with postal players and neither of these groups talks to problemists* 
Even in the Üttle world of chess compostilen there is a división between 
problem composers and study enthusíasts* Thi& book aims to help bréale 
down some of these barriera by introducing over-the-board players to chess 
problema and studíes* 

Basically, a chess problem is a composed position together with a 
target whích musí be achieved in a specified number of moves (e-g- mate 
in two, selfmate in three, etc-)- There should be a (unique) solution 
achievíng the target and it is the solver’* task to uncover this solution, 
which is usualiy well hidden* A study is agaín a composed position, but 
in this case the objective is either to wín or to draw, without timit on 
the number of moves- This is precisely one’s ambition when playing 
a game over the board, so studíes are much cíoser to practica! play than 
problems and, indeed, they are frequently of valué in endgame play- 

On one level problems and studíes may be looked on as puzzles, more 
reñned than the daily crossword perhaps, but still puzzles* This is the 
point of view taken by most over-the-board players who take an ínteres! 
in solving, and it is the one adopted in this book- The composer wil! 
probabíy have a different opinión- He may be more concerned with 
the fact that he has conceived a novel theme, never shown before in 
precisely the same way* than with whether or not hís creaüon makes a 
good puzzle- 

One of the most frequently debated questíons about chess is whether it 
is a sport, a Science or an art If the hurly-burly of tournament play 
emphasises the sportíng aspee!, and the cool calculation of postal play the 
stientific, then the artistic element finds its best expression in the world of 
chess composition- Chess problems are an unusual art form in that the 
audienee (solvers) have to particípate actively, by solving the problem, in 
order to appreciate the artist’s message- Those who peek at the Solutions 
are missíng out on the pleasure and satísfaction gaíned when the crystal- 
clear point of the problem is suddenly revealed after an hour’s careful 
study- 

Chess problems are frequently published in magazines and newspaper 
columns, but al1 too often over-the-board players just turn to the nexl 
page- They are put off by the unnatural appearance of the positions, the 
jargon usad by problemists and the fact that they don’t know how to go 
about solving problems- There isn’t much to be done about the positions, 
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although I have tried to introduce each type of problem with a few natura! 
examples. In order to discuss any technical subject a certain amount of 
jargon is necessary, but I have kept this to an absolute mínimum. Finaüy, 
this book explains how to tackle ali the common types of problem with 
the aim of frnding the solution in the shortest possible time. Each chapter 
end$ with a selection of problema for the reader to try himself. Detailed 
Solutions are included at the back of the book. After having read the book, 
the reader will be fully equtpped to study specialist problem magazines 
and books. I hope that some wül be tempted to enter solving competitions 
such as the airnuaí JUoyds Bank Chess Problem Solving Compeiition, 
which attracts nearíy 2,000 entries each year. 

No one will pretend that solving problema is going to help over-the- 
board play, but there is more to chess than going up (or down) a few 
rating points each year. Endone studies are of help in improving tactical 
visión, while the more didactic exampies offer a pataleas way to learn some 
endgame theory. Those who prefer to enter the problem environment 
gradually are directed to Chapters 2 and 5, but otherwise it is sensible to 
read the chapters in numérica! order. The pace gathers momentum as the 
book proceeds and towards the end some of the elementary details are 
taken for granted. 

The remaining comments are directed at readers who are already 
problemists. Ttiey may fiad that I have missed out their favourite type of 
problem; for example, there are no stalemate problema, no retractors and 
no fairy preces. On the other hand, many of the problema have been 
an&lysed in greater depth than usual, so they should fiad something of 
interest 1 have kept to normal problem conventions, with the single 
exception of using ‘N* for knight, as opposed to The argumenta for 
using the Germán S seem very weak and a mixture of two diñerent 
notations appears very strange to the player’s eye. 1 hope that problemists 
who have not taken much interest in studies will be encouraged to pay a 
closer look by the examples in this book. Study supporters should note 
that I have not repeated any of the poritions given in my earlier book 
Tactical Chess Endings by the same pubiisher. 

Fínaüy, here is a brief round-up of conventions and abbreviations used 
throughout the book. 

Composiag competitions are held regularly ail over the world, often 
in conjunction with newspapers or chess magazines* These are called 
toumeys and I have abbreviated this by T* or Tny. Awards are given 
for the best problema in each toumey; in descending order, these awards 
are Ptizes (Pr.), honourable mentions (h*m.) and commendations (comm*). 

The condition under the problem is abbreviated as foüows: 
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fn 

mate in n 

h^n 

heipmate ín n 

s^n 

selímate in n 

r^n 

reüexmate inn 

sh^n 

serieshelpmate in n 

ss^n 

serie sselfmate in n 

sifn 

seriesrefiexmate in n 


Black moves firsí in helpmates and serieshelpmates; White moves íirst if 
any oí íhe other conditions appear under the diagram- In Chapter 10 on 
retro-anaiysis, unusua! conditions occur; in thí$ case íhe solver normaüy 
has to deduce from the diagram which player is to move* 

The diagram position of a problem musí be legal, i-e. it musí be possible 
to starl at the ínitíal array for a game and reach the diagram by a sequence 
of legal moves, however unlíkely- Promoted men are permitted by tJhis 
convention, but they are nevertheless frowned upon and are used by 
composers oníy in exceptional circumstances- Two problems in this book 
contain promoted pieces- 

Many players believe that problems aren't aüowed to start wlth a check- 
This isn’t so, but because a check severely restricta Black’s options it is 
unlíkely that there will be many ínteresting variations, so very few short 
problems start with one- Longer problems and studies quite often start 
wíth a check- 
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1 Two-movers 


It is lógica! ío start with two-move problems, not only because they are 
easier to solve than longer problems, but also because many of the tech- 
niques used fot solving them are applicable throughout íhe book. The 
solver’s aim is to fiad the unique White first move, called the key, which 
leads to mate in one againsi any Black reply, Since the time-scale of a two- 
mover is so short, it may seem surprising that very much of interest can 
occur, However, the past century las seen agreat increase in the complexity 
of problems of all types, so that the modera two-mover can take consider¬ 
able unravelling. 

As parí of the composer’s aim is to puzzle the solver, the key will 
probably not be an obvious move, The capture of a pawn is a permissible 
key, but the capture of a piece or a check is considerad too brutal to make 
an effective key. Once in a while an iconoclasta composer produces a 
problem with a checking key, but there is little point in considering a 
check as a possibíe key unless all else fails. Simiíarly composers favour 
paradoxical keys which appear either to limit White’s possibilities or to 
extend Black’s. A key which pins a White piece or unpins a Black piece is 
more highly regarded than a neutral key which has no special effect on the 
position. The key may even expose White’s king to an immediate check, 
provided, of course, that the check may be met by an immediate mate. 
Often composers aren’t able to incorpórate one of these favoured types of 
key into their creations, but we shall see many examples of problems in 
which a surprising key enhances the impression created by the compos- 
iíion, At one time a spectacular key was considered essential in a íirst-rate 
two-mover, but now less emphasis is placed on the key and more on the 
strategy embodied in the problem. Consequentiy the solver has to be 
rather more sophisíicated to appreciate fuíly the composer’s idea, 

There are no such difficuíties with Diagram 1, by one of the great 
nineteenth-century composers. 
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i F. Healey, ist Pr. Chess Monthly, 1885 
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What should the flrsl step be when the solver is confronted by a board 
full of pieces and no obvious mating idea in sight? The most sensible 
approach is ío decide whether Ihe key might pui Black in zugzwang. If this 
is impossible then the key will have to carry a threat of mate in one. In 
most cases it is quite olear whether or not zugzwang is ükeiy. Black may 
have severa! irrelevaní moves which obviously cairnot aílow mate in one, in 
which case zugzwang is oul of the question. This is not the case in Diagram 
1, however, and if we look at Black’s available moves we soon find the 
variations L**Ke5 2 Nd3, L..N moves 2 Bg3, 1...B moves 2 Qxb8, L..Qe5 
2 Ne2, I...Q elsewhere 2 Qd6 (or Q takes Q). Thus Black is already in 
zugzwang and White only needs a waiting move to solve the problem. 

Some of the White pieces are fully employed in the above variations 
and moving one of these might dismpt the mates which are already 
arranged, so we have to look around for pieces irrelevant to the pre- 
arranged mates. This narrows the chotee down to the K on a3, B on g6 and 
R on a4. However, moving the B on g6 allows Black’s g-pawn to move, 
while king moves nin into troubíe from pins and checks, for exampíe, 
! Ka2/b3? Be6+, 1 Kb4? Nd5+ or 1 Kb2? Qe5!. Can the rook at a4 move 
without afifecting the status quo? Certainly it cannot move along the 
fourth rank, for then Black has a check with his queen. Similariy a? and 
a8 may be eiiminated a5 gives Black the move ...bxa5 so we are left with 
a& This has no harmful effeets so musí be the key. I Raó! is an even more 
mysterious rook move than Nimzowitsch’s famous ...Re#! Looking back at 
Diagram 1, a more experienced solver would suspect zugzwang even before 
he had begun to explore Black’s possible moves. Every piece has a purpose 
in a problem and the function of Whíte’s b5 pawn k>oks likely to be 
simpíy the prevention of the pass move ..*b5. The immobilisation of the 
g7, h5 and e4 pawns by blockading pieces provides further evidence that 
the problemas construction is motivated by the necessity to prevent 
nondescrípt moves by Black. 
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Problema in which the key is simpíy a waitíng move preserving a 
zugzwang position are easy to solve, but one must be careful not to fall 
into a trap, as in Diagram 16. 

In many cases, although zugzwang may appear probable, the situation 
before the key is not yet zugzwang. Some of Black’s moves do not allow 
White to deliver immediate mate and the key must eíther prevent these 
moves or prepare mates for them. 

2 M. Lípton, Ist Pr. De Waarheid, 1965 



a) Diagram b)b5-»e5 f2 


This ís a two-in-one problem, called a twin. When the diagram positíon 
has been solved the pawn is moved from b5 to e5 to provide a second mate 
ín two problem. Much of the interest in twin probíems centres on the way 
an apparently insignificant change in the position can completeíy alter the 
solution. Usually, as here, the twin is formed by moving one piece in the 
diagram. Sometimos the removal or addition of a piece is preferred, while 
in a few cases more exotic twinning mechanisms may be used, such as 
rotating the board or moving the entire position to the left or right. 
Dealing with the first part of the problem, Black has just four legal moves 
and only one of these, 1 ...axb5, is already provided with a mate. Neverthe* 
less, it íooks likely that zugzwang wíll be used to dislodge Black’s kíng 
from its relatívely secute refuge at a4. The second prominent point is the 
line-up on the fourth rank. At present there is a good deai of wood 
between the h4 rook and Black’s kíng, but the rook has to come into play 
quickiy if ít is to serve a purpose in the problem, so the key wíll probably 
be made by one of White’s minor pieces. Operating on the assumption that 
zugzwang wíll be used, Black’s f6 pawn presents an obvíous dtfficulty. The 
move ...f5 will foíl White’s plans if he doesn’t prevent it, so the two most 
likely keys are 1 Nxf6 and 1 Bf5.1 Nxf6? destroys the mate prepared for 
l...axb5 without replacing it by another, so the key is 1 Bf5!, with the 
Unes 1 ...Kxb3 2 Nxc5 and 1 ...Kxb5 2 Nc3 verifymg our hypothesís. Now 
move the pawn from b5 to e5 in the diagram. The same type of íogic 
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appiíes* but this tíme i BfS? faíl&to I***fxe5i* Now 1 Nxfó! succeeds, with 
two new mates arisíng after Black’s king moves, namely l***Kxb3 2 Bdl 
andl***Kb5 2Bd7* 

Díagram 17 is similar in that all Black's moves apart from í ***d6 have a 
mate prepared, so White’s key is designed to set up a reply to this defence* 
One of the ways ín which composers attempt to midead solvéis is by 
arrangíng tempting White moves which look as if they should be the key, 
but which ín fací faü to a subtle refutatíon* Such moves are called tries* it 
ís a conventíon that the refutatlon of a try should be unique, so that 
solverá are more likeíy to be taken in by them* Tríes form an integral parí 
of many modern problema, although they have been around for a long 
time, as the following compositíon demónstrales, 

3 B* Sommer, íst Pr* Teplitz-Schonauer Anzeiger, 1922 



n 

Once agaín it ís helpful to explore what would happen if it were Black 
to move in the diagram posílion* This is called the seí piay and the White 
mates arisíng in the set play are the set mates* Here l**,dxc6 2 Qxc6, 1***R 
moves 2 Rxd7 and 1***N moves 2 Qc5 form the set piay so White need 
oniy arrange a mate for the remaining move 1 ***Ke7 to solve the problem* 
After ***Ke7 Black has f6 and f8 available for his king and the doubíe pin 
of e6 and d7 resuíting from the king move suggesls a mate along the a3HfB 
diagonal* It follows that the key musí cover f6* 1 Qf2? abandona the 
attack on c6 and allows 1 ***dxcó, so it seems likeíy that the White rook on 
e5 should move* The pin on the knight musí be maíntained, or else 1 ***Ke7 
2 Qc5 wiü not be mate, but at flrst sight any move of the rook down the 
edlie will do* This is where the tríes come in, for oniy one of ihese moves 
aclu&lly works* The flrst point ís that almost all the intended rook moves 
alíow Black’s king to move to d5, pinning the e6 knight and allowíng 
White to mate by píaylng hís rook to the d-file* The two exceptions 
are 1 Re4? Kd5, since 2 Rd4 obstructs, or interferes with, the b2 bishop, 
and 1 Re3? Kd5 when 2 Rd3 blocks the queen’s guard of e4* The second 
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point is that Whíte has to abandon the mate 2 Qc5 set for Black knight 
moves. 

If the knight moves anywhere apart from c5 Whíte can reply 2 Ba3, but 
after l...Nc5 Whíte can only mate by 2 Qh2. Therefore the rook must 
avoid e2 obstructing the queen’s path. By eUmination the key must be 
1 Reí!, which doesindeed place Black in zugzwang. Thísprobiem contaíns 
some new features. The key gives the Black king an extra escape square, 
or flight, not present in the diagram, a desirable feature since it seems 
urtlíkely that Black’s king will be gíven any extra freedom if mate is to be 
administered next move. Moreover, one of the set mates (after 1...N 
moves) ís abandoned and new mates are iníroduced to cope wíth Black 
knight moves. This ís an example of changed play. The problem does have 
one slightly unfortunate feature, namely that Black’s king has the 
unprovided flight e7. Black king moves are prominent defences and if one 
of them doesn’t have a set mate the solver is given a helpful clue to the 
key, which must either arrange a mate or prevent the king move altogether. 
The key will normalíy not take away a flight from Black’s king, unless 
another ís given in retum, and there will only be a small number of moves 
providing a mate for the king move. In Diagram 3 this defect isn’t too 
serious as the composer’s main idea is to trap the solver into movíng to the 
wrong square on the e-fde. 

If Black is in zugzwang in the initial position, one ts naturally tempted 
to try to maintain the set mates. In many problems it proves ímpossible to 
find a waiting move so the solver is obliged to change some of the mates, 
ín Diagram 19 the alteration to the set play is slight, buí in Diagram 4 
Whíte can only mate in two by completely destroying the initial zugzwang 
and replacing ít by a quite different one. 

4 D. Bannij, =1 st Pr. Moscow 22 Olympiad, 1980 



f2 


The seí play is l...exd3 2 Qf3, 1...Í1-Q 2 Qxd2 and 2 Qe2. It 

doesn’t take long to see that there ís no waiting move. The only plausible 
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try is 1 Kc4? but now the king is too far from d2 and Black can reply 
l***fl s Q* White has various moves which cany a threat, but these also faü, 
for*exampíe 1 Nc5? (thieat 2 Qxe4) fl—N! or 1 Qfl? (threat 2 Qe2) exd3!* 
Fortunately White doesn*t have very many legal moves so that one 
eventuaüy arrives at 1 Nxf2!, putting Black tn zugzwang, The new vari- 
ations are l***Kf4 2 Qxe4, l***gxf2 2 QgS and l...Nxf2 2 Qxg3* This 
spectacular problem features a particularly drastic form of changed play ín 
which Black's defences and White's mates are all changed* It is espedally 
hard on the solver when this type of changed play occurs, for the set play 
is no güide to what happens after the key and may even be posíüvely 
misíeadtng* 

Changed play can also occur in posittons which are nowhere near 
zugwang* Bven if the key must threaten something, it i$ still good solving 
practice to imagine that Black is to play ín the diagram* If Black has a 
prominent defeitce such as a king move or the capture of an ímportant 
White piece, see if mates are already set for these defences* If not* the key 
wilí have to provide mates or prevent the defences* If so, the key will 
either maintain the set mates or introduce changed play* 

5 M* Pternon, 5 h*m* Uppsala Al!* SJ*T* 1945 
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Here three Black pieces can capture on e4, while the king can move to 
e5* We soon find the mates l***Bxe4 2 NS, l***Rxe4 2 Bg7 and I***Qxe4 2 
Ncó set for the captures, in each case exploíting the seif-pin arising along 
the fourth rank, However, no mate is set for I***Ke5 and if one were to be 
provided by the key, White wouid have to cover d6, eó, fó, e5 and d4 in 
the mating position* With only two moves to play with this looksextremely 
unlikely, so one is led to consider moves which prevent I ,**Ke5* Only two 
come into consideration, namely 1 f4 and 1 Rh5* Nevertheless, 1 Í4 may 
be met by l„*Kxe4 when there is no mate, so we try 1 Rh5, threatening 2 
Qd3* l***Kxe4 is met by 2 Qe3, whde the three captures on e4 which led 
to self-pirts tn the set play now lead to self-bíocks, taking away the flíght at 
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e4 from Black’s king.- l...Bxe4 2 Ne2, l...Rxe4 2 BxcS and l...Qxe4 2 
Nxb5. Thus the repites ío all three moves ate changed. The only other 
defence ío the threat is l...c4, met by 2 Qe3. Alíhough the key givesa 
flight at e4 in compensation for the one taken ai e5, the unprovided flight 
is a serious defect and doubtless led to the relatively lowly position attained 
by this probiem in the 1945 composing tourney. Such constmctional 
defects can make the solver’s task much easier, if he knows what to look 
for. 


6 A. Serváis, lst Pr. U.T.F., 1947 
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This probiem can be solved without the analysis of any variations at all! 
Looking over the board, there is one unit which has no obvious purpose - 
the pawn at h7. Clearly this pawn can play no direct part in mating Black’s 
king unless the key is the extremely unlikely 1 h8=Q, which is adequately 
met by l.,.Qxe6. There seems no reason why the composer needed to 
pievent either of the White rooks moving to h7, but the bishop is another 
matter. The oníy conceivable masón for the pawn is to prevent a cook (an 
unintended second solution) by 1 Bh7. Since this is impossible, sí seems 
reasonable to try I Bg6 instead, threatening 2 Qe4, and this leads to the 
spectacular variations 1 ...Kxe6+ 2 Be4, l...Kxc4+ 2 Qe4, l...Qxe6 2 Qd3 
and l...Qxc4 2 QfS. The probiem won first prize despite the pawn at h7 
because the astonishing key not only grants two flights to Black’s king, but 
both king moves deliver check! In one case the bishop retums to its 
original square (a switchback) to deliver mate by discovery and in the 
other Black self-pins his queen so that White can mate by playing onto the 
Une of Black’s check. These two variations are examptes of aross-chedks, 
that is checks by Black answered by interpositions which themseíves give 
check. Cross-check problema are popular with composers and solverá alike 
and if a probiem contains an arrangement of preces aimed at White’s king, 
it is worth considering the possibility that cross-checks will occur in the 
solution. 
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7 V. Melnichenko, 2nd Pr. 64,1974 
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A linear arrangement of two pieces aimed at the opposíng king, in 
which a move of the front piece delivers discovered check from the rear 
piece, is calied a battery. ín the diagram White has a bishop + rook battery 
aimed at Black's king whüe Black has a queen king battery aimed at 
White’s king. At the moment White can*t deliver mate by playing his rook 
along the third rank because the enemy queen attacks bi, but if the queen 
were defiected the battery could flre, In view of the above comments, we 
should consider whether Black’s battery might ftre after the key. The only 
reasonabíe way to give Black's king a move is for the White queen to go 
away, aüowing l...Kxf5* which can be met by 2 Rd5 mate. This spect- 
acular mate indícales that we are working along the right Unes and it only 
remains to decide on the queen's destinaron. The queen’s move must 
create a threat, so there are just two possibUities, 1 Qh3 and I Qh7. 1 
Qh3? threatens 2 Rd4 but Black can simply take the queen, so we try 
I Qh7 (threat 2 Rxf4). This gives two cross-checks by l...Kxf5+ 2 Rd5 
and 1 ...Qxh7+ 2 Rh3, with two less important Unes 1 ...Bxf5 2 Qxb7 and 
I...Ne5 2 Rxe5. The last variation shows that there is a third battery in 
position after the key, which can only fíre after the masking knight has 
moved away. 

It is important that Black’s checks should not be too obvíous in cross- 
check problema since the theme depends on the surprise element for its 
effect. If Black had a check or two with no mates provided in the initial 
position, the composer's idea would be only too obvious. It is therefore 
normal for the key to expose White's king to the attack of Black's pieces 
and in the best examples of the genre the key looks so preposteróos that 
one is inclíned to overlook it completely. 
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8 G. Guideílí, 2nd Pr- L’Eco degli Scacchi, 1917 



Knowing thai this is a cross-check problem renders the key obvious, but 
starting from scratch ís another proposition entirely, for there are no Black 
checks in sight- The solverá attention would probably be drawn to Black*s 
ílight 1---Ke5, for which the mate 2 Nc4 ís set* White’s threat must cover 
d6 and e5, but ít isn’t olear how this can be achíeved since White’s kníghts 
can’t reach f7 whíle c4 is defended twice- The evidence points to a mate 
aiong the h2-b8 diagonal, but Black has a cholee oí two interposííions 
after Bxf4* Finally the solver would overeóme his natural ínhíbitions and 
consider 1 Kf7 s threateníng 2 Qb8, even though two Black batteries can 
fire at White’s king* However, 1---C5+ 2 N7d$ exploits the pin of the f6 
bishop, whíle the anaipgous Une I---B at random ■*- 2 N3f5 utilises the pin 
of the e6 pawn- Such a situation, in which two Black pieces lie between a 
Whíte piece and the enemy king, ís called a half-pin* Usually there are 
paired variations when Black moves one or other of the íntervening pieces, 
the resulting White mates depending on the pin of the remainíng piece- 
The final variation arises after 1--Be5*, which prevents the mate occasioned 
on other bishop moves by unpinníng the rook, but allows a new mate 
2 N7f5 as a result of the self-block at e$- 

Four of the problems for soíving at the end of this chapter involve 
cross-checks, but to preserve the element of surprise 1 wiíl leave the reader 
to discover which they are- 

As in Diagram 6, the next problem is most readily solved by focusing 
on the function of one particular piece* 
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9 V. Chepizhny, Ist Pr. The Problemist, 1982 



f2 


The a3 rook must be brought inte play and this immediately suggests 
that the key will be by one of the minor pieces on the third rank. The 
bishop has a limited number of inoves since control of c4 must be retained, 
but 1 Bd5? Kxd4+ and I Be6? Ke3+ allow the bishop + king battery to 
fue. If the knight moves there is no threat with the bishop be cause Bd$t 
and 8e6* both interfere with White pieces to give Black’s king a flight So 
the threat must be from another piece. Most moves by the c3 knight are 
answered by simple captures (e t g. 1 Na4/dl/bl/e2/d$/b$ just allow Black 
to take the knight) so by a process of elimination one is led to ! Ne4, 
which blocks off the f4 rook and so threatens 2 Nxc2 mate. It does allow 
Black to check with his king but this leads to the surprising mate l...Ke3* 
2 Bc4* Two of the variations are particularly interesling. !...Rxe4 2 Beó 
and l...cxd4 2 Bd5 both feaíure self-biocks of Black's king by other Black 
pieces, but these self*blocks are exploited in an unusual way by White 
interferences. The mating move cuts off control of a flight, permissible 
since Black has already blocked it. There are some less interesting vari- 
ations too: Í...Nb4/c7 2 NxcS, Í...Bc4 2 Bxc2, l...Nxf7 2 Bxf7,1...BÍ2 2 
Nxf2 and I...Rxf5 2 Nxf5. It goes without saying that a position like that 
of Diagram 9 cannot involve zugzwang, since Black has numerous non- 
committal moves such as l...Ng6 or I...Qg5. 

The theme of White interference after self-blocks arises in the next 
problem in a more symmetrical fashion. 
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10 A. Ellerman, Ist Pr. Guideili Mem. Tny. 1925 



n 


Some of Black’s prominent defences aiready have mates arranged, for 
example 1,,,Qxb7+ 2 Bxb7 and 1 ...Qhg+ 2 Nd8, but there are many others 
which do not, such as l...e2 and 1,..Bf2,gjving the Blackking ñightsat d3 
and f3 respectively. Dealing with the latter defence first, the opening of 
the White queen’s path to hl and the interference with Black’s queen 
suggest that White’s reply to 1...BÍ2 will be 2 Qxhl. Henee the keymust 
either defend d3 or be a move by the d3 rook. The oiüy move to protect 
d3 is 1 Rad5? and this allows 1 ...Qxb7+, so the rook must travel along the 
d-file, creating the threat of 2 Qf4. di, d6 s d7 and d8 are the possible 
squares, but di can be rejected at once on account of l...Qd2 allowing the 
king access to d3 and d4. 1 Rd6 fails to l...Qd4, when 2 Nc5 gives the 
Black king e$. The refutation of 1 Rd8 is particularly subtle, since it isn’t 
obvious that d8 must be left vacant for White’s knight. However, l...Qf2 
shows up the defeets of 1 Rd8 as the only two available checks with the 
knight block one of the rooks and allow the king to flee to d4 or e5. 
1 Rd7f is the key when there are two symmetrical variations l...Qd4 2 
Nd6 and l...Qe5 2 Nc5, each showing a White interference. The other 
variations are quite interesting, including two more self-blocks: l...Bf3 2 
Qd3, l...Rd4 2 Re7, Í...Qxb7+ 2 Bxb7, 1...QÍ2 2 Nd8 and l...Qh«+ 2 
Nd8. 

Diagrant 21 shows a combination of a half-pin and self-blocks with 
White interference. 

Many problems involve ptnning and unpinning strategy, but this is 
usually not sufflciently interesting to make a good problem on its own. In 
the next position self blocks are combined with pins. 
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11 A. Merman, 3rd Pr. American Chess Bulletin, 1921 



n 


A quick examination shows that there is no set play at all, so all the 
defences have to be introduced by the key, which must carry a threat in 
view of Black’s pawn promotions. One would certainly expect the White 
queen to play a major parí in the proceedings, but at the moment she is 
just pinning Black’s rook, a task which could just as well be performed by 
a bishop. So the key is probably a queen move. The bishop * rook battery 
aimed at White’s king might indícate a cross-check problem, but it is easy 
to see that White cannot arrange a mate to counter l...Rxd5*, So if the 
queen moves, it must be 1 Qd7 to shield the king from checks. The threat 
is 2 Qa4 and apart from the trivial 1 ...Bxdó 2 Nxd6 Black’s oníy defence is 
to move hís unpínned rook, at the same time pinning White’s queen. Four 
self-blocks arise after l.„Re5 2 R5d4, l...Rxd5 2 Re3, 1...RÍ4 2Nc3 and 
1...RÍ3 2 R3d4* with a bonusinterference variation 1 ...Rg5 2 Nxf6. 

Diagram 23 centres on the unpinning of Black’s queen. 

Most of the problems we have examinad so far in this chapter have been 
over fifty years oíd and it is now time to move on to more modern 
compositions. We have already seen changed play in which mates set 
before the key are transformed to new mates after the key. Many 
contemporary problems contain a different type of changed play involving 
tries by White. The idea is that certain prominent Black defences are 
answered by different mates after the key and the tiy. Hiere may even be 
several tries, with further changed mates after each one. The difñculty 
with this type of problem is that the solver is looking for the soíution 
rather than the near misses and if he finds the right move first time he will 
overlook the tries and the point of the problem. Try-play problems there- 
fore work best when there is a slrong common link between tries and key, 
so that it is harder for the solver to miss some of the possibilities. The tries 
and key may all be moves of the same piece, for example, or they may be 
moves of different pieces to the same square. 
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12 H* Knuppert, Ist Pr* Key Stip TT, 1973 



^2 


Three White pieces are poised to create the threaí of 2 Qg4 by capturing 
on f5* Which one is correct? After 1 Rxf5 the defences based on moving 
the queen fail, for example 1„ + Qe5 2 Rf4* l_Qxd6 2 Rf6 and l***Qxg6 2 
Bd5* The flrst vadation shows selTblock with White interference and gíves 
a clue to the refutation of 1 Rxf5, for L**Ne5! blocks e5, but White is 
unable to exploit it because his rock is still pínned* What about 1 NexfS? 
Now L**Ne5 is met by 2 Rf4 and the unpinning defences L**Qe5 2 Ng3 
and I ***Qxd6 2 Nxd6 still lead to mate, but now l_Qxg6! defends because 
White has abandoned his guard of d5* The key is I NgxfS!, which leads to 
the same mates as 1 Nexf5?, except that with d5 defended White has Bd5 
against l***Qxg6* In this case the tries and key are all captures on the same 
square, creating the same threat, and it is hardiy possible for the solver to 
miss the changed mates after L**Qe5 and L. + Qxd6* 

Diagram 26 is somewhat similar, although in this case the threat dees 
not remam the same after the different tries* 


13 V* Chepízhny Se L* Loshinsky, lst Pr* Leipzig Olympíc Tny, 1960 





















This example is much more complex and is a typical top class modern 
two-move problem. in the diagram íhe White queen simply gets ín the 
way, preventing mate ín one by d7, so it is logical ío try a queen move as 
the Rey. To decide on a destination, we have to look at Black’s possible 
defences to the threat of d7 mate. Suppose White makes a random queen 
move, 1 Qh3 say. Then Black has three moves to control the bishop + pawn 
battery, namely L..Nf7, l..,Rh7 and l...Re8. Now the piecesat b8, g8 and 
h4 share the responsibiíity of preventing mates by b4, Rc4 and Nb3, but it 
doesn’t matter if one of the pieces moves away because any two of the 
three Black men are capable of preventing all the White mates. But what 
happens if White’s queen move is used to interrupt the control of one of 
the three Black men? White might try 1 Qg4, 1 Qb7 or 1 Qe6. After 1 
Qg4, for example, 1...NÍ7 and l...Reg leave just one Black piece trying 
unsuccessfully to stop three mates and alíow 2 Rc4 and 2 b4 respectively. 
Clearly Black should use the piece which has already been obstructed to 
stop the threat and piay l...Rh7. However, this gives up control of the 
fourth rank and the queen is able to move aiong Black’s former line of 
control to mate by 2 Qd4. The refutation of 1 Qg4 is subtíe and easily 
overíooked. White has given up his double guard on có by moving the 
queen away and Black can exploit this by Í...Bd5! givíng his kinga ílight 
at c6. Turning now to 1 Qb7, which maintains the guard of c6, there is an 
analogous set of three Unes, 1...NÍ7 2 Nb3, L..Rh7 2 b4 and l...Re8 2 
Qb6, the last again showing the queen moving aiong one of the three 
thematic Unes. This time the refutation is l...Re4! allowing the king to slíp 
away at d5. The key is 1 Qe6!, with the varíations l..JRh7 2 Rc4, l...Re8 
2 Mb3 and l„.Nf7 2 Qd5. The refuta tions of the tries don’t work after the 
key because dS is under double control and ...Bd5 has been physically 
prevented. 

Diagram 27 is another example of tries and key all being made with the 
same piece. 

The last two examples in this chapter involve tries which have a 
common aim. 
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14 L, Loshinsky, Ist Pr, Probleemblad, 1967 



f 2 

White's ambition is lo bring the rook at d8 or the queen at c7 to the 
e-ffie, mating Black’s king, This is not easily countered, since Black’s 
attempts to arrange an interposition ha ve mates set, for example l,,,f5 2 
Qe5 or l,,,Nc3 2 Bxc5, First of all, let’stry bringing the rook to the e-íile 
by 1 Rd6, This has the unfortunate side-effect of interfering with the e7 
bishop and allowing l,,,Nc3!, since Bxc5 is not possible, So the queen 
must come to the e-Fde instead, Perhaps e6 is the destination? In view of 
the line i,,,f5 2 Qe5 White should keep e5 under observation, so 1 Qd6 is 
sensible, particularly as L.,Nc3 is met by 2 Qxc5, The refutation is 
I..,Rf2! which prevenís Qe6 by cuttingoff the other guard of f4, Looking 
at the diagram we see that l.,,Rf2 ismet by 2 Rxd3 and the ñaw in 1 Qdó 
is that it interfered with the rook at d8, Still sticking to the plan of 
bringing the queen to the ^ file, it now seems that the e? bishop must 
move to threaten 2 Qe7, 1 Bd6 is one attempt, when I„,RÍ2 doesn’t stop 
the threat and l,,,Nc3 is still answered by 2 Bxc5, Unfortunately the 
bishop interferes with the queen’s path to e5 and allows l,,,f$!, Thus the 
three tries are all moves by different pieces to the same square and fail 
because of a cycle of White interferences, rook interferes with bishop, 
queen interferes with rook and finally bishop interferes with queen. After 
all that, what might the key be? Simply 1 Bf8í, which has all the bene* 
ficial features of I Bd6 bul avoids obstructing the queen, Many modern 
problems have almost irreíevant posbkey play, as in this example, since the 
main purpose is to show interesting relationships between the tries and the 
key, Perhaps the most satisfactory type of problem is one which combines 
the older clear-cut themes with modern try-play, The following problem is 
a ñne example. 
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15 V. Wilson, Isí Pr. American Chess BuLL 1956 



f 2 


In the diagram Black has two checks from the bishop + king battery, 
but íhese lead ío set mates after l...Kd4+ 2 Neg2 or l...Ke5t 2 Nfd5/g2. 
At the moment neither of White’s rook + knight batteries can fire because 
the squares d3 and f5 are not covered by any other piece. White’s threat 
will have to be a battery mate since there ís no other way to cover e4, d4 
and e5 simultaneously, so it seems íikely that the key wilí be either 1 Bc4, 
guarding d3 and íhreatening 2 Nf4 moves, or 1 Qh3, guardia f5 and 
threatening 2 Ne3 moves. After 1 Bc4 Black still has his checks, but they 
are of no avail, for example i.. .Kd4+ 2 Nfd5 or 1 ...Ke5+ 2 Nfg2. White 
can shut off Black’s attempt to interpose at g4 after 1 ...Bc8 2 Ne6, but the 
fourth rank battery can be compíetely nuUified by 1...RÍ6! and White has 
no mate. So the key musí be 1 Qh3?, when the replies to Black’s checks 
are compíetely changad to L-TCdA* 2 Neg2 and l...Ke5* 2 Ned5. By 
controlling f5 instead of e5 with his queen, White arranges for the other 
battery to fire and the roles of the squares d5 and g2 are interchanged 
between try and key. There are three unimportant variations after the key: 
l...dl~Q or N 2 Nxdl, !...Ba6 2 Nc4 and l...Rd3 2 Ng6, the last variation 
being a pleasant bonus in which the other battery fires to exploit the self. 
bíock at d3. 

Now there is a selection of problems for the reader to solve, which 
provide further useful illustration for many of the points made in this 
chapter. The Solutions may be found at the back of the book. 
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Problems for Soiving 


16 C. Mansfield, V. Massman & L. 17 W. Shinkman, lst Pr. 

Loshinsky, 3rd Pr. Probíern, 1959 Huddersfleld College Mag., 1877 
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2 Studies I 


In this chapter we enter a world halfway between problema and oveMhe- 
board play, the worid of endgame studies, Like problema these are 
composed posítions, but the aim is not to forcé mate ín a specified number 
of moves but to forcé a win or draw, The number of moves required ís 
left unspedfied since there ís no definile point at which the win becomes 
obvíous; what is obvíous to one solver may be unclear to another, Most 
endgame studies have posítions which could plausibly arise ín practical 
play and, indeed, solving a study ís similar to analysíng an adjoumment in 
tournament play, The dífference ís that with a study you know that the 
win or draw is there is you look hard enough, while in an adjournment one 
can only hope. 

Despite these connections to the competitíve game, many of the 
principies applying to problems hold for studies too, The principie of 
economy musí be observed; every picce has a purpose and the composer 
won’t use two where one will do just as well, The composer’s idea will 
involve some unusual behaviour on the part of the chessmen, perhaps a 
surprising tactical point or maybe an exceptíon to one of the usual rules of 
endgame play, It is usually much harder to guess the composer’s intention 
from the díagram with a study, because there may be several introductory 
moves before the hidden point comes to light and in the course of these 
moves the position may have been changed radically, Study solvers face 
another difficulty. Many compositions involve analysis of considerable 
complexity, taxing enough for a strong tournament player and doubly so 
for those whose main interest is in problems, However, those who turn 
their backs on studies are missing a good dea! of pleasure, One of the aims 
of chess composition is to extract the máximum effect from the minimum 
material, and studies are better able to fulñl this objective than any other 
form of composition, Look at Diagrama 34 and 4$, for example, to see 
how much play can be extracted from a position of king and pawn v, king 
and pawn, The over-the-board player also has much to gain from taking an 
interest in endgame composition, since many study ideas are applicable to 
practical play, Would you see how to win in Diagrama 35 and 42, if you 
had not seen the ideas before in these posítions by Speelman and Mattison, 
strong over-the- board players of different eras? 

In this chapter we wiÓ examíne studies which do not involve too much 
difficult analysis, while Chapter 5 deais with more complex posítions, 

Before the mid-nineteenth century there was no clear distínction 
between endgames composed for aríistic purposes, í,e, studies, and 
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didactic positions intended to advance endgame theoiy- Consequently 
studies are of fairly recent origin, dating mainíy from the turn of the 
century* Two composers of this period, Rinde and Troitsky, iaid the 
foundations for the rapid deveíopment occurríng in the twentieth century* 
The period 1905—35 was perhaps the Goíden Age of the study and many 
of the Ughtweight positions considered classics today were composed 
in this period- The terñtory was íargely unexplored and new discoveries 
carne thick and fast Here are three famous studies from the Golden 
Age- 


30 V- & M- Flatov, Deutsche Schachzeitung, 1907 



Draw 


The first consideraron i$ to identify Black’s threats- Here any move of 
Black’s bishop will win the White rook in return for the d2 pawn, but it is 
particularly urgent to do somethíng to counter ---Bf3+- Only three ñrst 
moves by White come ínto consideraron, namely 1 Rd3, ! RcS'i' and 1 
Rh3*- The firsí fails after i Rd3 Bf3+ 2 Ka7 di^Q 3 Rxdl Bxdl 4 Kb6 d5 
5 Kc5 BÍ3, while the second is pointless as Black easíly evades the checks 
by 1 Rc8* Kg7 2 Rc7* Kf6- 

1 Rh3* 

Even though we may have no idea yet why this move is correct, a process 
of elimínation is often the best way to airive at the solution! 

1 ... Kg7 

The situation has not substantíally changed, so the same logic as above 
impUes that White must check again. 

2 Rg3+ 

Now it is possible to see some point in White’s checks, in that if Black 
moves to the f-file White can repíy Rd3 winning the d2 pawn, for *--Bf3t 
can be taken with check- 
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*44 


KM 

At some point White wiü have to stop checking, for otherwise Black b rings 
the king up to the rook and White wiü be finished, so at each move White 
should look at Rd3 to see if the position of Black’s king can be exploited. 

3 Rd3! 

In fací the crucial point is that Black’s king is on the third rank, so 2...Kh7 
3 Rh3+ Kg6 would also have been met by Rd3. 

3 ... Bf3+ 

4 Ka7! dí=Q 

If Black plays 4...dl=R 5 Rxf3 dS White draws by 6 Kb6 d4 7 Kc5 since 
Black’s king is cut off by the rook and cannot support the d-pawn. 

5 Rxdó+ 

This only works because it is check. S...Qxd6 is stalemate thanks to 
White ! s fourth move, whüe after a king move White just takes the queen. 

Although the introductory moves of a study can often be found by 
straightforward analysis, there usually comes a moment when none of the 
available moves seem to offer a chance of success and the solver has to 
wait for a flash of inspiration to strike. The next study provides a good 
example. 


31 V. & M. Piatov, lst Pr. Rigaer Tagebíatt, 1909 



Win 


Black’s pawn is about to promote so White’s choice is iimiíed. 1 BgS+ 
just forces Black to take a useful White pawn, so the first move is easy. 

! Bf6 (14 

Now it seems that the only way to counter Black’s promotion is by 2 ND 
to win the new queen by Bx<14+. Unfortunately 2 Nf3 al=Q 3 Bxd4+ 
Qxd4 4 Nxd4 Kxd4 5 Kf4 Kxd3 6 Kg5 Ke4 7 Kh6 KfS 8 Kxh7 Kf6 is 
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manifestly a draw after 9 hÓ Kf7 or 9 Kg8 Kg5. Another problem is that if 
this were the right Une then 2 Ne2 would work just as well, for 2.. Jíxe2 3 
Bxd4 Kxd3 4 Bal wins for White (if Black goes to win the bishop White is 
much too quick taking the h-pawn, while otherwise White's bishop is the 
right colour for the rook*s pawn)* The solution can only be discovered 
when one has the idea that Black's queen does not have to be won 
immediately* provided White can generate a mate threat* 

2 Ne2! al=Q 

3 Nclí! 

A superb move threatening Bg5 mate and preventing Black's queen deliver- 
ing check at el or gl. Oí course, 3 Bxd4+ repeats the above draw. 

3 Qa5 

3...Qxcl 4 Bg5*, 3...Kd2 4 Nb3+ and 3**h6 4 Be5! are also !ost for Black. 

4 Bxd4+Í 

The final point. Black cannot avoid a knight fork by Nb3+ winning the 
queen and keeping an extra piece* 

32 M. Liburkin, 2nd Pr. Shakhmaty v 3SSR* 1931 



Win 


White’s passed pawns are dangerous but Black threatens both ....Rxb5 
and ..„3£x&2* Since 1 Nb4 Rxb5 leads to nothing White’s fírst move is 
forced. 

í Ncl Rxb5 

Black has other moves to meet the threat oí Nb3+: 

1} i...Kbl 2 Nb3 Rc3 (2...Rxb5 3 c7 Rd5+4 Nd2+or 2...Rc4 3 Nd2*) 3 
Na5 followed by bÓ wins. 

2) l...Rc3 (or c4) 2 Nb3+Í followed by 3 Na5, or 2-Rxb3 3 c7 Rc3 4 b6 
promoting a pawn. 
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3 ) i-*-Rd5+ 2 Kc2 (2 Kei/e2? Rxb5 3 c7 Re5* and *-Re8 draws, or 2 
Nd3? Rxd3* 3 Kc2 Rd5 and Whíte loses a pawn) Rc5+(2---Rxb5 3 Nb3+ 
and 4 c7) and now Whíte must be cara ful* 3 Kd2? Rxb5 4 c7 (4 Nb3t 
Rxb3 5 c7 Rb2+ draws — Whíte musí even take caie not to lose by 6 Kc3? 
Kbi) Rb2+ 5 Kdl Rc2í draws since 6 Kxc2 is stalemate and 6 Nb3* Kb2 
wíns the pawn* The correct líne ís 3 Kd3! Rxb5 (3---Rxcl 5 Kd4 and the 
pawns wín easíly after Kd5 followed by b6) 4 c7 Rb8! 5 cxbS-B?, the 
only move to win as Q and R gíve stalemate, while N reaches the K+2N v 
K diaw- 


2 c7 

RdS+ 

3 Nd3! 


3 Keí/e2 Re5+ and ,...Re8 draws. 


3 ... 

Rxd3+ 

4 Kc2 

Rd4f 


Black can't stop the pawn promoting so he sets the trap 5 c8~Q? Rc44? 6 
Qxc4 stalemate- 5 Kc3 Rdl 6 Kc2 Rd4 just repeats the posítion, so how 
does Whíte wín? 


5 cS-R? 

Threateníng 6 Ra8 mate- Black has only one defence- 

5 Ra4 

6 Kb3í 

and wíns, as Black must lose hís rook in order to prevent mate by Rcl- 
Some readers may racogntse the posítion after White's fourth move as 
beíng the Saavedra posítion, so called because the wínningunderpromotion 
was found by the Revd- F* Saavedra in May 1895- Liburkín’s contributíon 
was to add the bíshop underpromotion after l-**Rd5** 

After the Second World War composers found more and more difficulty 
composíng such elegant lightweíght studies, sínce most had already been 
discovered- Consequerrtly there has been a trend towards greater analytícal 
complexíty even ín positions with few píeces- Often the uniqueness of 
White’s moves can only be proved by deep and lengthy variations so some 
composers have foüowed a different path- They have turned towards 
heavíer positions with a marked middie-game character* In thís way they 
have been able to compose studies with ciear-cut variations not requiríng 
much supporting analysís, but at the cost of less natural positions- Happüy 
some composers have perseverad with light positions and have ntade new 
díscoveries overlooked by earlier generations- 
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33 D. Gurgenidze, 3rd Pr. MhkedraM, 1976 



Win 

This forms a companion to Iiburkin’s composition, White can’t 
promote inunediaíely and after 1 Kc4 9 Rd2 2 Kc3 (2 Ne2? Rxe2) RdS! 
White has nothing better than 3 Kc4 repeating the position since 3 c8=Q 
RcS-H 4 Qxc5 is staiemate raíher as in liburkin’s piece. In practice, White 
jihght very well try 3 c8=R bul in a study one always assumes that Black 
wiU play perfectly. 

1 Ne2 KaSf 

í,„Rd2 2 Nc3+ and 3 c8=Q wins, but now White must once again avoid 
promotion because 2 c8 = Q Rc3+ 4 Nxc3 is another staiemate while 2 
c8=R Ka6 (but not 2..,Ka4? 3 Kc4 and wins) is drawn. 

2 Kc4? Rd6! 

Black’s tricks still aren't exhausted! Now he is aiming for 3 c8=Q Rc6*4 
Qxc6 staiemate. 


3 Nd4! Rc6+ 

Black cannoí prevent the pawn advancing any longer, so he sets one last 
trap. 

4 Nxc6+ Kb6 

5 c8=R! 

The oníy move to win as 5 c8~Q is once again staiemate, A short but sharp 
promotion battle in which White musí sidestep four different staiemate 
traps. 

The complexity of apparently simple endgame positions is familiar to 
over-the-board players and study composers have thoroughly explored 
such endings as K+P v K+P, often uncovering surprising finesses, The 
Soviet composer Grigoriev (1895—1938) was the undisputed máster of the 
pawn ending, producing over 150 king and pawn studies, 
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34 N. Grigoriev, Shakhmaty v SSSR, 1932 



Win 

Black’s king is within the square of White’s pawn so 1 a4? Ke4 is no 
good, while after I Kf6? Ke4 2 Ke6 c5 boíh sídes promote. 

1 Kf5? Ke3 

1.. .c5 2 Ke5 Ke3 3 Kd5 and Í,..c6 2 a4 ate easy wins for White. 

2 Ke5 c6! 

2.. .Kd3 3 Kd5 Kc3 (or 3...C6+ 4 Kc5) 4 Kc5 foUowed by a4 wins. 

3 a4 

There is nothing better as 4 Kd6 Kd4 5 a4 (5 Kxc6 Kc4 wins the a-pawn) 
c5 is a sute draw. 


3 ... Kd3 

Black has to waste a vital tempo befóte he can push his own pawn. 


4 

aS 

c5 

S 

a6 

c4 

6 

a7 

c3 

7 

a8=Q 

c2 


The introduction is over and the main contení of the study lies in the next 
two moves. Normally Q v c-pawn on the seventh is a draw because Black 
has a stalemate defence; when his king is on bl and White plays Qb3+ 
Black can avoid obstructing his pawn by playing ...Kal. The pawn is 
invulnerable and Black threatens to promote, so White has nothing better 
than to repeat the position. íf White’s king is near he may still be able to 
win, but only íf he is within the zone bordered by a4, b4, c4, c3, d3, e3, 
e2 and el - thus d4 is too far away. At the moment Black’s king is on the 
wrong side of the pawn for the stalemate defence so White musí preven! 
Black’s king Crossing to the b-íile unless White can bring his own king 
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within the winning zone. How can Whiíe make progresa? 8 Qa! Kd2 9 Qa2 
is an obvious íry since 9...Kdl 10 Kd4! cl=Q 11 Kd3 wins, buí Black has 
the subtle defence 9,,,Kc3! which keeps White’s king out and forces a 
repetition. Oíher moves are similar, for example 8 Qe4+ Kd2 (not 8...Kc3? 
9 Qd4+ and Qaí) 9 Qd4+ Ke2 and now; 

?) 10 Qc3 Kdl 11 Qd3+ Kcl (White has a free move whiie Black crosses 
to the right side of the pawn bul he still can’t win because he cannot bring 
his king into the winning zone in one move) 12 Kd4 Kb2 13 Qe2 (or 13 
Qd2 Kbl) Kal! (not I3..,Kbl? 14 Kc3 cl=Q+ 15 Kb3 and wins) 14Kc3 
cl=Q+ 15 Kb3 Qbl+draw. 

2) 10Qb2 Kdl 11 Qb3Kd2 12 Qa2 Kc3! as before. 

3) 10Qe4+ Kd2 11 Qd5+Kel! draw. 

It seems that once Black’s king is on d2 White cannot win, so if White is to 
triumph he must exploit the position of the king at d3 immediately and in 
such a way as to prevent the drawing ...Kd2. 8 Qd8+ Ke2! leads to nothing 
after 9 Qg5 Kdl so there is only one plausible move. 

8 Qd5+!f 


The only move to win. 


8 ... Ke2 

8...Ke3 (8...Kc3 9 Qd4+ and Qal) 9 Qg2! (the only move, e.g. 9 Qd4+Ke2 
or 9 Qd6 Ke2 with a draw as White’s queen cannot reach a2) Kd3 10 Qg5 
wins. 


9 Qa2í 

With the king on e2 rather than d2 Black lacks the defence ...Kc3 which 
saved the day against 8 Qal. 

9 ... Kd2 

Settinga last trap. 9...Kdl 10 Kd4 cl=Q (ÍO...Kd2 11 Qb2) 11 Kd3 and 
9...Kd3 10 Qb2 Kd2 11 Kd4 are no better. 

10 Kd4 Kdl 

11 Kc3(ore3) 

But not 11 Kd3??cí=N+í 

11 ... cí=Q+ 

12 Kd3 

and finally Black must give up. 

The next position is also far more subtle than the diagram suggests. 
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35 J. Speelman, EG, 1979 



Win 

Rather than attempt to solve this by trial and error it is far better to try 
to u.ncove; the basic principies governing the play. First, if both kings 
are on the queenside then the positrón is a draw. For example, with White 
Kb6,Phó v Black Kb8,Ph7 Black drawsby 1 ...Ka8 2 Kc7Ka7. Alternatively 
with White Kc5 v Black Kc7 and White’s pawn on h6,1.. .Kd7 2 Kd5 Kc7 
3 Ke6 Kc6 4 Kf7 only draws even though White wins the race because 
Black can continué 4...Kd7! 5 Kg7 Ke7 6 Kxh7 Kf7 and White’s king 
cannot «cape. If White keeps his pawn on h5 to preserve the tempo h6 
needed to free his king in the above line then Black draws by taking the 
opposition with a timely ..Jh6. It follows that White musí prevent Black’s 
king reaching the queenside. The second important point is that if White 
threatens to march to b7 with his king Black has to oppose kings, for in 
any race White’s a-pawn wiU win by a mile. 

1 Kg5 

Not 1 Ke5? Kd7 and White has the chotee between 2 Kd5 Kc7 drawing as 
above and indulging in a race by 2 Kf6, not a great success as Black 
promotes ñrst. 

1 ... Kf7 

Black loses the race: l...Kd6 2h4 Kc5 3 Khó Kb5 4 Kxh7 Kxa5 5 h5 b5 6 
h6 b4 7 Kg7! (not g6, when Black promotes with check, ñor g8 blocking 
White’s queen) b3 8 h7 b2 9 h8=Q bI=Q 10 Qa8+ and 11 Qb8+ winning 
the queen. 

2 Khó 

Not 2 h4? Kg7. 


2 ... Kg8 

3 h4 
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White aims to return to the diagram posítion with the pawn on h4 rather 
than h3 so íhat the Une 1 Ke5 Kd7 2 Kf6 becomes a White win thanks to 
the extra tempo- 

3 ... KM 

Now 4 h5 Kg8 5 Kg5 Kf7 6 Kf5 hó is completely drawn- White has to gain 
the opposition to make progress- 

4 Kh$! KgS 

4_Kg7 5 Kg5 Kf7 (or 4 .J 16 + 5 KfS Kf7 ó h5 wínníng the pawn at hó, 
when White's spare tempo hó decides the game) ó Kf5 transposíng to the 
main line- 


5 Kg4 KfS 

6 Kf4 Ke8 

Black can’t go to the g-file as White heads for b7 t 6--.hó 7 Kf5 Kf7 (musí 
prevent Keó) 8 h5 wins more easiiy- After ó---Ke8 White must arrange a 
bypass to regain the opposition with the kings two squares closer, but he 
must be careful The opposition breaks down when BÉack’s king is near 
enough to the queenside to win races, for then the White king is dragged 
ínexorably further left which, as we already know, leads to a draw. So 
White must bypass here- After 7 Ke4? Kd7 it is too late, 

7 KgS! KI7 

Black loses the race so he has to come ba ck- 

8 KfS 

White"s objectíve is achíeved and Black wiH soon be in a fatal zugzwang- 

8 Ke7 

9 KeS Kd7 

9---hó 10h5 isnobetter- 

10 Kfó KcÓ 

11 hS (or Kg7) KbS 12 hó (or Kg7) KxaS 13 Kg7 b5 14 Kxh7 b4 15 Kg7! 
b3 1Ó h7 b2 17 hS^Q t>l~Q 18 Qa8+ and 19 Qb8+ wíns- 

Diagram 45 is another king and pawn endíng containing a írap for the 
unwary solver! 

An idea which occurs frequently in studies and in the longer problems 
oí Chapter 4 is that of a foreplan- White may have a forcing continuation 
which almost, but not quite, succeeds in its objectíve- It may be possible, 
though the immediate execution fails, to devise a preíiminary manoeuvre 
which may deflect a vital Black unit or introduce some other element 
unfavourabíe to Black, so that the deíayed execution succeeds- In studies 
Ihis foreplan may be just one move and o fíen amounts to a sacrííice 
deflectinga Black piece- The following example shouid make the idea clear- 
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36 S. Kaminer, 2nd Pr. Shakhmaty, 1925 



Win 


1 b7 Rfó 

Black threatens ....RbS, so White’s knight manoeuvre is Torced. 

2 Nb4+ Ke4 (or e3) 

3 Nc6 

White’s plan involves running Black’s rook out of squares on the eighíh 
rank, so 3 Na6 is less promising as tt leaves d8 unguarded. After 3 Nc6 
White intends to play g4--g5 safeguardíng the g-pawn and then lo win 
Black’s rook by b8=Q. 

3 ... Kf4 

3...KÍ5 4 Ne7* and 5 Nc8 wins. After 3...KÍ4 White cannot promote 
immediateíy as Black can win the g-pawn by ...Kg3. Ai first sight 4 Kg7 
Re8 5 Kf7 RhS is tempting since Black’s rook is completely bottled up 
and hasn’t a single move along the eighth rank, but how can White 
proceed? 6 g4 h6! (iritending ...Rh7+), 6 Ke7 (threat NdS) RgS! 7 Nd8 
Rg7+ 8 Nf7 RgS (threat ...RbS) 9 NdS Rg7+ and 6 N moves RbS all lead 
to a draw. 


4 g4! 

White threatens 5 g5 so Black is forced to accept the sacrifice, which 
deflects his king onto a bad square. 4 g3+? Kxg3 doesn’t work as the king 
is safe from knight forks at g3. 

4 ... Kxg4 

Now the manoeuvre which failed last move comes ínto effecí. 


s 

Kg7 

Re8 

6 

Kf7 

Rh8 

7 

Ke7 

Rgg 
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7. * *h5 8 Nd8 Rh7+ 9 Nf7 is no better* 


Rg7+ 

Rg8 


8 Nd8 

9 Nf7 

Now White reveáis the point of 4 g4L 

10 Nh6+ and wins* 

The foreplans in Chapter 4 are generally more subtle than the simple 
defiections of this chapter, but the study settings are more elegant* 
Diagrama 46 and 47 also feature prelimmary sacrifices* 

ín the remainder of ibis chapter and Chapter 5 we wiü look more 
closely at a few of the typical themes in endgame studies* Ffcrhaps the 
most basic of all is mate* Of course, mate is the object of the game so if it 
constitutes the main idea of a study there must be some spedal element of 
surprise involved* íf White’s forcé is very limited, for exampie, or if the 
mate arises suddenly after a long pe rio d of interchanges in whjch there is 
no hint of mating threats, then the solver is likely to be astonished by its 
unexpected appearance* 

37 T* Gorgiev, L’Echiquier de France, 1957 



Win 


1 Ra5! 

White’s e-pawn is in serious danger, so drastic action is necessary* 1 Nx£2+? 
Kxe2 2 Ra5 can be refuted by careful play: 2*.*e3 3 Ra2+ (3 Rxa6 exf2 4 
Ra24- Kel 5 Rxf2 Nb5 6 Kf3 Nc3 and Black’s knight reaches di to give a 
draw, or if 6 Rf3 in this Une, then 6*-Kd2) Kel 4 Ne4 (so that ***Bb7 isn't 
check) Bb7 5 Kf3 Kdl 6 Rxa7 (6 Kxe3 Mb5 draw) Bxe4+ 7 Kxe4 e2 8 
Kd3 el-N* with a theoretical draw* 

1 ... fl~Q+ 

l„Xxe2 2 Nf4+ Kel (2„*Ke3 3 Rxa6) 3 Ral+ Kd2 4 Rxaó e3 5 Rxa7 
wins* 
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Bxe2+ 

NbS! 


2 Kxfl 

3 KÍ2 

Black sacrifices his bishop ío bring the knight into the game. 3...Bg4 4 Nf4 
Nc8 (4...Nc6 5 Rd5+ Kc2 6 Rc5+ Kd2 7 Rxc6 e3+ 8 Kg3 e2 9 Rd6+ Kc2 
10 KÍ2 or 9...Ke3 10 Kxg4 and White wins) 5 Rg5 Bf3 {5...Bd7 6 Rd5+) 6 
Rd5+ and 7 Rc5+ wins. 


4 Ral+ 

White has nothing better than to accept since 4 Ke3? Nc3 5 Nf2+ Kc2 6 
Rc5 Kb3 7 Kd2 e3+ draws easily. 

4 ... Kd2 

5 Ra2+ Kcl! 

Black aims to trap White's rook, so he must cover b2. 

6 Rxe2 

Of course not 6 Kxe2 Nc3+. 

6 ... Nc3 

7 Rel+ Kd2 

8 Kfl! 

This restricts the rook’s freedom, but it is necessary because 8 Rhl? e3+ 9 
Kg2 (9 Kg3 e2 10 Kf2 allows 10...Ne4t or 10...Ndl + and if 10 Rh2 then 
simply 10...Ke3) e2 10 Ng5 (or gl) allows 10...el=Nr'.. 8 Ral? is similar 
while Black’s threat ío draw by ...Ndl-e3+ doesn’t give White time for 
moves like 8 Ng5?. 

8 ... e3 

9 Ng5! 

At first sight this just loses the rook. 9 Nf4 and 9 Ngl are the obvious 
moves, but these aílow a surprismg draw by 9...e2+! 10 Nxe2 Ndl and 
White must either submit to perpetual check by ...Ne3 dl+ or lose his 
rook. After 9 Ng5 White threatens NB+ so Black must take. 

10 Kf2 Ndl+ 

11 Kgl 

Not 11 Kg2? Ne3+ 12 KÍ2 Ng4+ and White doesn’t get a secónd chance. 

11 ... Kxel 

11 ...Ke3 12 Rg2 Kd2 13 NO*, ll...Kd3 12 NO and 11...N moves 12 
NO* all win for White. 

12 Nf3 mate. 

Diagram 49 is another example with an entirely different mating 
position. 
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Queen and pawn endino ofíen give rise to unexpecíed mates, but in 
the next diagram ií doesn’t look as though Black’s king is in tiouble. 


38 H. Rinck, =lst Pi. Bohemia, 1906 



Win 


Black has an extra passed pawn so White musí ací quíckly ar he míght 
very well lose! The only possibíe chance is to generaíe threaís against 
Black’s kíng, but the firsí priority is to prevent the target from slipping 
away via b3,b4 or d3. 

1 Qbl 

The threat ís 2 Qb5+ Kd4 3 Qd5 mate. !...Qf7/g8 allows 2 Qa2+, so 
Black’s king must move. 

1 ... Kd4 

Black threatens ...Qxe4+ and if 2 Kd6 Black has a chance to actívate hís 
queen by 2...Qh8 since White doesn’t have a serious threat. 

2 Qb3í 

Checkíng ís useless as Black’s kíng escapes vía d3. Now Whiíe’s threat of 3 
Qd5 mate forcea Black to take the pawn. 

2 ... Qxe4+ 

2...Kxe4 3 Qc2+. 

3 Kd6 

Black must move the queen or White piays Qc3 mate, but he must retain 
the guard of d5. 3...Qg2/hl allows 4 Qc3+ Ke4 5 Qc6+, so the only move 
is to the opposíte comer. 

3 ... Qa8 

4 Qe3* Kc4 

5 Qc3+ KbS 
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6 Qb3+ Kaó 

Black’s moves are forced ihanks ío the exposed posiiion of the queen ai 
a8. 


7 Qa4+ Kb7 

8 Qb5+ Ka7 

8„ JCc8 allows mate in two. 

9 Kc7 

A familiar motif in queen and pawn endings. Black must give up his queen 
to avoid mate in one. Here the surpríse lies in White's second move, alíow* 
ing Black’* queen to occupy a central positrón with gain of time, and the 
subsequent impotence of her majesty ío deal with the threats. 

The knight has long held a fascination for chesvplayers and some of the 
most attractive mating positions involve kníghts. The next study needs no 
further introduction* 

39 A. Gurevich, Revista Romana de Sah, 1948 



Win 


White has suffieient material advantage to win, but his preces are badly 
co-ordinaíed and he needs to defend against the threats of „.íCxh6 and 
„.hxg3. 


1 NfS! Ng3! 

1...NÍ3 (or L„Kxf5 2 Rxh4 and Black loses a knight in return) 2 Nde7 
Ng3 3 Rg6+ Kf4 4 Nxg3 hxg3 5 Nd5t Ke5 6 Rxg3 wins, but Black can 
play 1 -.Ng4 2 Rxh4 Ng3! transposing to the main tiñe. 

2 Rxh4 Ng4 

2„.N£3 3 Rh3 and 2„.Nhfl 3 Rf4 wins withouí difficulty* 

3 Nd4í 
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Otherwise White loses a piece without compensaron. 

3 ... Kxh4 

4 Nf3+ KhS 

4,.,Kh3 5 Nf4 is the first of the mates deliveted by the knight pair, 

5 Kg7 

Threat 6 Nf4 mate, If the knight on g4 moves White can mate by Nf6, 

5 ... Ne2 

6 Kh7í 

with a dreadfui zugzwang ieading to mate next move by Nf4 or Nf6, 

Mate and stalemaie differ only by the control of a single square, so it is 
not surprising that a number of studies are based on avotdtng false paths 
Ieading only to stalemate and flnding the one correct route through the 
maze. 


40 J. Nunn, EG, 1978 



Win 


l Be3+ 

The only reasonable move as 1 Nf4? b2 2 Bc5 gl = Q stops the mate by 
Bí8 and wins for Black, while the timid 1 Bd4? hxg6 is an immediate 
draw. 

1 ... f4! 

í...Kg7 (1 ,„Kxh5 2 Nf4+ foUowed by 3 Nxg2+ and 4 Bd4 wins) 2 Kxg2 (2 
Bd4+ is tempting, to cover b2 with gain of tempo, but in fact after 2,..Kh6 
White has nothing better than to repeat the position by 3 Be3+) hxgé 3 
h6* (3 Bel also wins) Kh7 4 Bel f4 5 Kf3 Kxhó 6 Kg4! (not 6 Kxf4? KhS 
7 Kg3 gS 8 hxg5 b2 draw) and White wins. 

2 Nxf4 
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Not 2 Bxf4* Kxh5 and the bishop blocks the square needed by White’s 
knight. 


2 _ gl=Qf 

2,..b2 3 Nd3+ and4Nxb2. 

3 Bxgl b2 

White cannot prevent promotion so he musí threaten mate in one. 

4 Bc5 Kg7 

Forcedj but can’1 White win the pawn now? 

5 M4+ Khé 

No! 6 Bxb2 is slatemate* It seems that White has shot his bolt, but there is 
a mate hidden in the posilion. 

6 Nebí bl-Q 

7 Bg7+ Kxh5 

8 Nf4+ Kxh4 

9 Bf6 mate. 

Diagrama 50 and 51 contain a similar combinalion of mate and stale- 
mate avoidance. 

To finish the chaplea here ts one of the most famous studies ever 
composed. 


41 L. Kubbel, ist Pr. Bakinski Rabochi, 1927/8 



Win 

Bíack's connected passed pawns on the seventh are so formidable thal 
White musí make immediate threals. 


1 Rf7+ 

2 Kb6 
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Kb8 

Kc8 


The re is a complícated side-variation which nms 2...fl ss Q 3 Bxfl exfl=Q 
4 Rxfl Kc8 5 Kc6 Kd8 (5...Kb8 6 Rf3 d5 7 Kxd5 Kc7 8 Ke6 Kc6 9 Kf7 
and the only defence to 10 Kg6 is 9...Kd5, when the knight drops to 10 
RfS+) 6 Kxd6 Ke8 (6...Kc8 7 Rf3 Kb7 8 Ke6 etc.) 7 Ke6 Ng7+ (7...Ng3 8 
Rgl) 8 Kf6 KÍ8 (8...Nh5+ 9 Kg6 Ng3 10 Rgl) readting a R v N ending. 
This material usually results in a draw, but the re are certain positions in 
which White can forcé the separation of king and knight. The win is then a 
matter of restricting the movements of Black’s pieces, always being careful 
that they are not allowed to reunite. Although this process is not especially 
diffkult, the analysis is quite lengthy because of the íarge number of 
variations. For the curious here it is, but one could skip it without missing 
much: 9 Rf3 Ne8+ (9...Kg8 10 Rg3 Kh8 11 Kf7) 10 Ke6+ Kg8 11 Ke7 
Ng7 (U...Nc7 12 Rf5 threatens Ra5 f and if 12...Na6 then 13 Rg5+ Kh7 
14 Kf7 Kh6 15 Rg6+) 12 Rh3 Nf5+ 13 Kf6 and now: 

1) !3...Nd4 14 Rg3+ Kh7 15 Rg7+ Kh8 (15...Rh6 16 Rg4 Nf3 17 Rf4) 16 
Rg4 Nc6 (I6...NÍ3 17 Rf4 and 18Kf7) 17 Rc4 Na5 !8Rc5Nb3 19 Rc3 
and 20 Kg6 wins. 

2) 13...Nd6 14 Rd3! and now: 

2a) 14„.Ne8+ 15 Ke7 Ng7 (15...Nc7 16 Rg3+ followed by Rg5 and Ra5) 
16 Rd5 Kh7(16...Kh8 17 Kf7 Rh7 18Rg5 Rh8 19 Rgl) 17 KfS! Kg6/h6 
(17...Ne6+ 18 Kf7 and now 18...Ng7 19 Rg5 Kh8 20 Rgl or 18...Nf4 19 
Rf5) 18 Rd6+ Kh7 19 Rd7 Rh8 20 Kf7 Kh7 (20...Nf5/h5 21 Rd5) 21 Kf6 
Kh8 22 Re7 Nh5-f 23 Kg5 Ng3 (23...Ng7 24 Kg6) 24 Reí and 25 Kg4 
wins. 

2b) 14...Ne4* 15 Kgó KÍ8 16 R13+ Kg8 17 Re3 Nd6 18 Re6 wins. 

2c) 14...Nc4 15 Rd4 and now the re are five lines, but all íead to a rapid 
conclusión - 15...Nb2 16 Ke5 Kf7 17 Kd5 Kf6 18 Kc6! Ke5 (or else 19 
Kb5) 19 Kc5 K moves 20 Kb4 and 21 Kc3, 15...Na3 16 Rg4+ Kh7 17 
1^7+ Kh8 18 Kg6 Nc4 19 Re7, 15...Na5 16 Rd8+ Rh7 17 Rc8 Nb3 18 
Rc7+ Kg8 19 Rg7+ Kh8 20 Kgó, 15...Nb6 16Ke7Kg7 17 Kd8 and finally 

15.. .Ne3 16 Kg6KÍ8 17 Rf4+ Kg8 18 Re4. 

2d) 14...Nb5 15 Ke? etc. 

2e) !4...Nb7 15 Rd5 Rh8(!5...Kf8 16 Rd7) 16 Kf7 wins. 

Now we can return to the main line of the study. 

3 Rxf2! 

White should not pursue Biack's king along the eighth rank any further 
sin ce 3 Kc6 Kd84 Kxd6 el=Q aüows an interposition at e8. 

3 ... Nf4í 

3.. .el=Q 4 RÍ8+ Kd7 5 Bc6+ Ke6/7 6 Re8+ and 7 Rxe! wins. Black’s 
knight sacriflce seems to have little effect on this line, but he is aiming to 
set up a stalemate. 


4 Rxf4 dS! 

Black stops the rook Corning behind the e-pawn and prepares the trap 
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5 Bxd5? el=Q 6 Rf8+ Kd7 7 Bc6+ Ke7 8 Re8+ Kd6 9 Rxel staíemate. 
5 Rf8+? Kd7 and 5 Bh3+? Kd8 6 RÍ8+ Ke7 also fail, bul White has a 
surprising flnesse which leads lo a iine similar to that afíer 5 BxdS?, bul 
without the staíemate. 


5 BflH el=Q 

6 Rf8+ Kd7 

7 Bb5+ Kd6 

8 Rd8+ 

and 9 Re8+ winning the queen. Thís study makes an interestíng comparison 
with Diagram 50. Havíng given so much anaíysis on the R v N position in 
the above study, ít seems a shame to put ít to no further use, so I have 
induded Diagram 52 in the posítions fot solving, The main líne leads to a 
R v N position which can be speedüy wrapped up using the above anaíysis. 


Problems for Solving 


42 H. Mattlson, 
Rigaer Rundschau, 1914 



Win 


43 E. Pogosjants, Ist Pr. 
Shakhmatnia Moskva, 1961 



Win 
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46 S. Kanuner, 
2nd Pr. Trud, 1935 


47 G. Nadarelshvili, 2nd Pr. 
Lelo, 1950 (versión) 























50 R* Réti, correctcd by H t Rinde, 
Bohemia, 1935 


51 E* Pogosjants, J st Pr. 
Shakhmatnia Moskva, 1964 
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3 Three-move problems 


Compared with the problems in Chapter 1, the extra move introduces a 
new order of complexity into the solver’s task. Even if all else fails, a 
two- mover can always be solved by trial and error in fairly short order. 
Applying the same method to a íhree-mover could take hours, so it is 
essential to use all available short cuts. 

The various bits of advice given in Chapter 1 apply here too, and 
we shall take it for granted that clues such as out of play White pieces, 
unprovided Black king flights and so on will already be familiar from the 
two-move chapter. There are, however, a number of solving hints which 
apply especially to three-move problems and we shall concéntrate on these 
here. 

The distinction between zugzwang and threat problems, which played 
such an important role in Chapter 1, is of less significance. Very few 
three-movers are based solety on the idea of maintaining a pre-key 
zugzwang, or of introducing changed play in a zugzwang setting. There are 
a few examples, such as Diagram 69, but these are definitely the exception 
rather than the rule. A sense of humour is evident in the following 
composition. 

53 E. Zepler, 3rd h.m., Thematurnier des Dresdhner Anzeigers, 1930 



n 


Black can only move his king, but there are four flights available. As 
with two-movers it is often helpful to see if Black’s most proirsinent 
defences already have mates provided. l...Kxg3 leads to a brutal mate after 
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2 Qe2 Kh3 3 Qg2, but the other three lead to more attractíve conünuations: 
I---Kgl 2 Ng4 Kxhi 3 Qfl, 1-Kel 2 Ne4 Kdi 3 Qfl with the al knight 
revealing iis function, and finally 1---Kxe3 2 Ne4 Kd4 3 Nc2, the best of 
the four mates- Noüce that Whíte’s second move wasn’t a check ín any 
variation- There is no general rule goveming this; many problema have 
checking second move contínuatíons, while others do not, or both types 
may occur in the same problem- It is considered praiseworthy when the 
composer is able to incorpórate quíet continuations, but often this proves 
imposible. As with two-movers, the key is almost never a check or the 
capture of a piece, Returntng to Díagram 53, we have proved that a 
wattíng move is sufflcient to solve the problem and it is surprísing that 
with the vast forcé at White’s disposal it isn’t easy to find one- 1 Kxgó 
destroys the mating net after L--Kxg3, while other king moves release the 
pawn- 1 Ba8, for exampie, fails to l-,JCgl when 2 Ng4 stalemates, so the 
solverá eye is drawn to the h7 pawn, It took no parí ín the set play, so 
why should it not promote? This argument seems suspicious, for it 
suggests that there are four possible keys, one for each pawn promotion, 
Searching more carefully reveáis the irap 1 hS-Q/B? Kxe3! when 2 Ne4 
delivers another stalemate, 1 hS-R? Kxg3! 2 Qe2 is similar, exploítíng 
White's newly acquired control of h3- Thus the key musí be 1 h8^=N?, 
waiting, 

Three-move problems may be dívided into two categories, which I shall 
calí Bohemian and strategic, i wíU not attempt to define these terms, 
which is not only undesirable but also impossíble- Some problems clearly 
belong to one group or the other, but there is a wide area in between, 
A Bohemian problem is characterised by a good key, often flight-giving or 
sacrificial, with at least two variations ending in spectacular mating 
positions- Since the poínt of the problem lies ín the mates, it is only after 
one has found the soluüon that the idea is appreciated- How, then, can the 
solver tell from the díagram whether the problem belongs to the Bohemian 
school? An open position with limited Black forcé is a promising sígn, and 
the ñame of the composer is a useful guíde for more experienced solvers. 
The followíng position illustrates the solvefs difflculties when faced with a 
Bohemian problem- 
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54 J. Dobrusky, Humoristické Lfety, 1882 





The limited Black material provides no clue at aU, but the a2 pawn and 
the position of White’s king at b7 suggests that Black’s king will move to 
the o file duringthe play. At the moment no mates in two are provided for 
l.,,Kxd4 and l,,,Ke4. It seems that l.,.Kxd4 fe a particutarly strong 
defence since Black’s king has access to no less than síx squares from d4, 
so our first task fe to provide a mate for this defence. Bohemian problems 
contain elegant mating positions, so the variation 1.. ,Kxd4 2 Nxd5+ Kxd5 
3 Rh5 should attract one’s eye, even though Black can escape by 2.,.Kc5 
or 2...Kd3. The mate after 2...Ke5 3 Rh5 strongly indicates that the rook 
will stay on the h-fsle. We may reject 1 Rh5 as it deprives us of the mate 
after 2 .. .KxdS and the only other reasonable square is I Rh4, This gives 
flights at d2 and f2, but this is not too alarming as Bohemian keys often 
give flights. Checking the variations reveáis an astonishing varieíy of 
mating positions for such limited material: 1 ...Kxd4 2 Nxd5+ Kd3 
(2...Kc$ 2 Qc4; 2...KxdS 3 RhS; 2...Ke5 3 Rh5) 3 Qdl, l...Ke4 2 Qg3! 
(necessary to cover eS) Kxd4 (2...KÍS 3 Qg6) 3 Ne6. l,.,Kd2 2 Qv2+ Kc3 
<2...Kcl 3 Rhl) 3 Nxd5, I...KÍ2 2 Qe2+ Kg3{2...Kgl 3 Qg2/el) 3 Rg4. 
The most common source of error when solving Bohemian problems is to 
reject the correcí key through overlooking a mate in two after one of 
Black $ defences. In the above example, it would be only too easy to 
consider 1 Rh4 and miss the move 2 Qg3! after l.,,Ke4, for instance, 

Many contemporary composers feel that the possibiíities for Creative 
innovation in Bohemian threemovers have now been exhausted, and it is 
certainly true that the heyday for this type of problem was the period 
1880-1920. However, there are occasional happy discoveries, such as the 
next position. 
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55 L* Knotek, Hi Pr. White Memorial Tny, 1953 



Once again* the solver isn't helped very much by the diagram position. 
l<**Kc8 allows mate in one, but no mate is set for l.JKc6 or for a random 
knight move such as L..Ne5. L.JÍc$ is no problem, for exampie 1 Bh2 
Kc6 2 Qa6+ Nb6 3 c8=Q> but the knight moves are awkward as they don't 
seem to create any obvious weakness. Perhaps 1 QhS, so as to mate after 
i**«NeS by 2 c8~Qf or 2 Qb8+? Unfortunately Black can reply l„.Nf8 or 
L„Ka6, but we are on the right lines now. By playing I Qg7? White 
prevenís the knight from moving on pain of 2 c8=Q* and 3 Qc7 mate, so 
we oníy have to check Black king moves. I...Kxa8 2 cS^Q* Ka7 3 Bxc5 
also exploits the lateral effect of the queen, while 1„JCsé 2 Qxd7 Ka$ (or 
else c8^Q mates) 3 Qb5 and I...Ke6 2 cS-Q* Kxd6 3 Qcxd7 are rather 
mundane. The star variation is I„Jíb 7 which leads to a beautiful switch- 
back after 2 cíHB! (avoidingstalemate) Kxa8 3 Qai. 

Even if few Bohemian problems are produced today, many of the 
dassics are in this style and the novtce solver has a treat in store if he íooks 
at the problems of Heathcote, Havel and Würzburg, 
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56 O* Würzburg, lst Pr. Loyd Memorial Tny, 1914 



*3 


White has no good repiy to the obvious move l...Kal and since the 
rook and bishop afford Black’s king protection from checks aiong the 
a-íile and the long diagonal, it is natural to try to use the queen along the 
first rank. The flrst move musí therefore be by the el bishop or the king* 
A bishop move threatens 2 Kd2* Kb2 3 Qcl, but Black can defend by 

1.. .Bc3 t not only preventing Kd2 but also preparing an interposition by 
...Bel. Since Black has severa! other moves, such as ...Bd4 and ...Rg6* 
which disturb White’s queen it is preferabie to retain the bishop move untü 
Black has revealed his defence. White can then move to e3 or g5 as 
appropnate to shut off the irritating enemy piece. 1 Kd2? looks bad since 
it blocks in the bishop and in fact 1 ...Bc3* is fine for Black. Thus 1 Ke2í 
musí be the key, even though the king is exposed to two rook checks and 
Black is given a further flight at c2. The threat is 2 B checks (except b2!) 
followed by 3 Qcl. The re are ten variations: l...Rc6 2 Ba3-K I...Re6+ 2 
Be3+ t 1...RÍ6 2 Bf4+, l.„Rg6 2 BgS*, l...Ra2* 2 Bd2*, l...Bd4 2 Re3* 
and I...Bc3 2 Bd2+ are all followed by 3 Qcl mate while the remaining 
three Unes are l...Kc2 2 Qdl+ Kc3 3 Qd2> 1...BU2 2 Bd2+ Kc2 3 Qdl and 

1.. .Ral 2 Be4+ Ka2 3 QgS. There are selFblocks in the last two variations. 
You will ílnd two Bohemian problems in the section for solving at the end 
of the chapter, namely Diagrams 70 and 71. 

When two variations end in similar mating positions, the iines are said 
to be echoes of each other. For echoes to be interesting the two positions 
should have Bíack’s king on different squares, or eise the eífect is merety 
one of repetition. Many Bohemian problems contain echoes, as in the next 
position. 
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57 W, Shinkman, Dubuque Chess Journal, 1890 



f3 


It isn’í hard ío see which piece makes the key, for the bishop onhS is 
out of play in the diagram and even more so after 1 ...Kb6 or l,,JKb?. It is 
tempting to put the bishop behind the queen by 1 Bg4, which threatens 
2 Bgl followed by Qd7 or Qc8 mate according to Black’s response. 
However, Black replies l...Kb6, when the g4 bishop serves no usefui 
purpose, Therefore 1 Be2 is the most likeíy candidate, Looking around for 
a threat one fmds mate in two by 2 Qeó+, 2 Qd7+, 2 Qc8+ and even 2 Qa5, 
Múltiple threats are frowned upon, but since the main point of the 
problem lies in the repites to Black’s king flights it isn’t too serious a flaw 
here, After l...Kb7 White plays2Qc8+! Kxc8 (2...Ka7 3 Qaó/Qb8/Bgí or 
2„,Kb6 3 Qc7) 3 Baé, while Í,„Kb6 íeads ío the echo 2 Qa5+! KxaS 
(2,.,Kc6 3 Bf3 or 2,„Kb7 3 Qa6) 3 Bc7. 

Some íhree-movers rely on a surprising or paradoxical key for their 
main effect. The extra move gives much more scope for unexpected keys 
here than in twomovs problems, for apparently fuñe tío nless pieces can 
come inío play with a move to spare, The next position has a humorous 
element. 
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58 H. Baumann, Neue Zürcher Zeitung, 1980 



t3 

It is a convenlion of chess problema that castling is always assumed lo 
be legal unless it can be proved illegal from the diagram* Forexample, if, 
in the above diagram, there were an added While rook al h8 and Black 
bishop al f8, Black would nol be able lo caslle. The reason is Ihal the h8 
rook could only have reached thal posilion by two meaos; either by 
passing over e8, or by a promotion elxfS-K followed by Rf8-h8. In 
either case Black’s king musí have moved, lendering caslling illegal. We 
shall see in Chapter 10 that such argumenta can be very involved, bul 
Diagram 58 presenls no such difficullies, for there is no reason why 
caslling should be illegal. Thus if White atlacks blunlly by I Qxg7?, Black 
can slip away with 1 ...0-0-0 when a threat to mate down the c-file is met 
by a rook move, granling a flight ai d8. 1 Rxh7? 0-0-0 is a similar flop. 
Sometimes problem keys are so brilliant that to an experienced solver Ihey 
spring to the eye in a flash. This is the case with Baumann’s problem, for 
who could resisl trying I Qg6? The varíation l*..fxg6 2 0-0! 0-0-0 3 
Reí suggesls that this is correct The Ihreal is 2 Qxh7 0-0-0 3 Qc2 and 
the remaining defences are I t **b3 2 Qxg7 0-B~0 3 Qc3 and l..*Rc8 2 
Qe4+ Kd8 3 Qe7. ín essence White is trying lo reach the cTile with gain of 
tempo; this happens three times in differenl variaüons. 
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59 S. Loyd, Ist Sp. Pr. Chess Monthly, 1857 





Obviously a Bohemian problem, buí one wiíh a difference! Sam Loyd 
was never mhibited by conventionai valúes and this problem can cause 
complete bafílement, It is very deceptive, for it seems that a normal 
solution might be found if only one looks a little longer. The idea of 
a checking key only follows the exhaustion of alí other possíbüílies. Once 
this is accepted, 1 Ng4+ can be found quite easiiy, l„,Kfl/gl 2 Rag any 
3 Ral is nothing specíal, but the other Unes are attractive: l..,Kf3 2 Qc2 
g2 3 Qd3, l„,Khl 2 Qh2+ gxh2 3 Nf2 and best of all, l„.Kh3 2 Nh2 
(threat 3 Rhg) gxh2/g2/Kh4 3 Qhg, Other composers have tried checking 
keys, but often theír attempts are unconvincing because Black has a strong 
threat which practically forces White to act vigorously. Loyd’s effort is 
free from this defect. 

Diagrains 73 and 74 also have unusual keys, so take caret 

In Chapter 1 a number of problema were based on the possibility of 
Black checks and not surprisingty the same theme can be developed in 
three-movers. With the introduction of a deñniie theme, we are moving 
away from Bohemian problema into the field of strategy, Most modem 
compositions belong to this school, which aims to explore not only the 
half-pins, self-blocks, White interferences and so on of Chapter 1, but also 
the more complex ideas which are only possible with three moves. Often 
this makes the solver’s task easier, for he can sometimes spot the idea 
straight from the diagram, as in the next position. 
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60 E, Visserman, 4th Pr, Díe Schwaibe, 1971 



^3 

The board is congested with plecas, but our experience from Chapter 1 
pmpomts the half-pin up the e-file as a Ukeiy centra! point for the problem, 
Black has two prominent checking defences by the half-ptnned pieces, 
I,„Rxd5+ and l,„B>td3+, so a natura! first step ts to see if White has 
replies set up for these two moves* L,*Rxd5+ 2 Kaói threatens 3 Bd7, 
when Black’s only defence is 2*„Rb5 í unpinning the d3 knight to mate by 
3 Nf4, One might expect the other check to lead to an echo after 
l,„Bxd3+ 2 Kxa5 BbS (forced), but although this unpins the dS rook 
there is no mate, The cure for this ailment is to attack d6, so that White 
can mate by Rxd6, Retuming to the initial positrón* there is only one way 
to do this without upsetting the other line, namely 1 Be7 (not 1 Kc6? 
Rcl+), This threatens 2 Rxe5+ and 3 d5, which Black can only prevent by 
checking, introdudng the two lines given above, Although this problem is 
very clear-cut, many of Black’s pieces take no part at all in the play, Their 
only function is to prevent cooks* 

In the last problem Black’s checks existed in the diagram position and 
White's main task was to cope with them, The surprise effect is heightened 
if the key actually exposes White’s king to enemy attack. 
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61 A. Kraemer, Ist Ff. Rommig Jub> T., 1955 



*3 

Black has few lepl moves; he may play l...Kg2 or promete the pawn. 
There is a set mate L..Kg2 2 Rxf2+ Kxh3 3 Rb3 so White musí find a 
reply to l...fl=Q, threatening a check on the second move. It seems 
White*$ second move must pin the queen to prevent these checks, but at 
the moment 2 Ba4 (or b3/c2) faüs because 2...Qxbl enabies the 

queen to interpose at e4. 1 d3? disrupts the mate set for l...Kg2, but 1 
Rcl is tempting, since the mate set for !..JCg2 is preserved whíie 1...Í1-Q 
2 Bc2/b3 ¿so leads to mate. However, Black has the ingenious defence 
1 Rcl? fl=B! (l^fl^N? 2 Rf2 and 3 Bf3) and a bishop moves stalemates 
Black» while 2 Rf2 doesn’t work because ...Bb5 is a check. A similar 
comment applies to 1 Ral? fl=B!. White'skingappearsbadlyplacedona 
white square, so suppose he tries 1 Kd8?. After l...fl=Q White stiil cannot 
play 2 Ba4 Qxbl, but now that Black has been deprived of his b5 check, 
White need not pin the queen, but can block the f-üle instead. 2 Rf2 opens 
the path for the bishop to create the terrible threat of 3 Bf3 t but alas 
Black has a check at d3. 1 Ke7? similarly fails because the queen can check 
at el. Faradoxically, only 1 KfS! works, aliowing the check at move 1. 
After t...ft=Q+ (l...fl=B/N 2 Rf2) 2 Rf2 Qxf2+ (2...Qe2 3 Bxe2 or 
2...Qg2 3 Bf3) 3 Bf3 the double check fimshes Black. 

We fínish the subject of Black checks with an elegant lightweight 
problem. 
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62 G - Latzeí, Ist Pr- Deutsche Schachzeitung, 1956 



fi 

Black has two checks ín the diagram, but there are set mates prepared 
for them: I ít -Qb3+ 2 Rc2+ Qb6 3 Bxb6 and 1---Qh5* 2 Re2+ Qc5 3 Bxc5- 
Two other strong defences, l-„Qxa7 and 1*--Qxf6, have no mates set so 
White’s key must create a powerful threat- 1 R6Í5/4/3 threatens to mate 
down the g-ñle, but Black can safely take the rook- 1 Kel ís an interestíng 
idea, similar to the key of the previous problem, but 1---Qxf6 2 Ra2+ Qf2+ 
leaves Whíte without a mate- By a procesa of elímínatíon the knight seems 
líkely to be the key-piece- 1 Ne5/el threatens 2 Nf3, but the ubiquitous 
!---Qxfó foíls Whíte agaín- The key is t Nf4? with the brutal threats of 
2 Ne2 and 2 Nh3- A threat in less than the specified number of moves is 
called a short threat, and i$ frowned upon by composers for being too 
crude. ín this problem the key exposes the White Ring to further checks 
along the dTile, which provídes some compensador Longer problems, of 
four moves and above, more often have short threats than not; ít would be 
absurd for the key of a mate ín twenty to fchreaten mate ín nineteen, for 
exampleí The vaiíatíons are l-*-QáS+ 2 Rd2+ Kfl (2---Qd4 3 Nh3) 3 
NxcIS, l...Qb3+ 2 Rc2* Kfl 3 Nd3, 1*-Qá7+ 2 Rd2+ Kfl 3 Ne6, l„Rxh2 
2 Rg2+ and 3 Rgl and I*--Qe6 2 Ne2+ (or many other moves) Qxe2 3 
Rxe2- I haven’t mentioned 1---Qh5+, sínce this ís the main flaw of the 
problem- Whíte can mate by 2 Ne2+ or 2 Re2+, an unfortunate dual 
continuador The other varíations are very attractíve, especially the way 
the kníght shuts off Black’s queen by moving to d3 and e6. 

A number of three-movers and longer problems use crítica! play, eíther 
as theír main theme or to add ínterest to the problem- This ís best explained 
by means of an example- If you have a bishop on d3 and queen on di, it 
may be a good idea to threaten mate at h7- Assumíng that Qh$ ísnh 
possible, you may decide to continué Bd3-M and Qdl-c2 to set up the 
mating threat- ín this case the bishop wiíl have crossed the crítícal square 
c2 which needs to be occupíed by the queen- The next problem is solved 
using precísely the same manoeuvre- 
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63 O. Würzburg, British Chess Mag. 1896 (versión) 



^3 

In view of the above comments, it will come as no surprise íhaí the key 
is i Bh3, threatening 2 Qg4 and 3 Qc8. Black cannot flee with his king by 
L..Kc7 2 Qg4 KdS as White mates at d? insíead, so íhe only defence is 
l...a5, preparing to meet 2 Qg4 by ...a6. Unfortunately for Black, l...a5 
creates a surprising self-block at a5 which can be expíoited by 2 Qa6+! 
Kxa6 (or else Qc8) 3 Bcg. 

The following problem is a much more compíex example of critical 
play. 


64 M. Vukíevid, ~lst Pr. Die Schwalbe, 1971 



*3 

Black has just five legal moves. l...eS 2 Bgl and l,„Bxd3 2 e3 are 
immediate mate, while l„,Bxb4 2 Qxb2+ Bc3 3 Qxc3 isalso set, so White 
only has to worry about Í...Bc2 and l...cxb4. íf Black píays l..,cxb4, he 
will be obligad to play 2...Bc2 because he has deprived himself of 2...Bxb4, 
the only other move not aUowing ñute in one. White can exploit this using 
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the idea of problem 19, giving the variation 1 ..,cxb4 2 Rhl! Bc2 3 Qgi. So 
l. t .Bc2 is the only move with no mate set. Finding waiting moves is not 
easy for White, since he mustn't free the h3 pawn by moving his bishop* it 
íoílows that the rock on el must provide any necessary pass moves (1 K 
moves? cxb4 2 Rhl Bxd3 and Black’s king can move to c4). 1 Rhl 
provides for 1 ...Bc2 since the queen can mate at gl immediately, but after 

I...cxb4 White frnds himself in zugzwang, since he doesn't have a waiting 
move. 1 Rgl? aÜows I...e5 as gl is blocked, so what about I Rfl? If now 

I...cxb4 2 Rhl! teaves Black on the move, while l..,Bc2 is met by 2 Qel 
(threat 3 Qf2) Bxd3 3e3. Thisline explains why 1 Rdl?andi Reí? fail. 

Diagrams 77 and 78 are ñirther examples of critica! play. 

We finish this chapter by examining some complex strategic problems. 

65 V. Timonin, Ist Pn Shakhmatisti Rossii, 1967 



f3 

He re we are faced with a crowded position and no obvious theme 
visible. In this situation it is often useful to ask if White can threaten mate 
in one? If so, why doesn't it work? Can Black be forced to weaken his 
position in some way which invalídales the defences to the mates in one? 
in this case, the moves which threaten immediate mate may occtir as 
White’s second moves in different variations. In the diagram any move of 
the d4 bishop creates the threat of 2 Qd4. There are three sensible squares 
foi the bishop, namely c3, c5 and e5. In each case the bishop is immune 
from capture, so Black’s only defences are I Bc3 Nc2!, since 2 Qxb3 isno 
longer possible, 1 Be5 Ne6í and 1 Bc5 Nc6. r , where in the last two lines 
Black takes advantage of White's self-blocks. Focusing on the three squares 
c2, c6 and eó, we can see that Black’s defences might be invalidated if 
White could persuade Black to block them by I..,Bc2, I...Rc6or I...Re6. 

I...Bc2 can already be met by 2 Bc3, while the other two fines would 
opérate as planned if Black were deprived of the threat 2...Rg6* resulting 
from !...Rc6/e6. So far we haven’t considered how White might make a 
threat which forces the three thematic defences. If I...Bc2 is to be a 
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defence the threaí must involve the d3 square and we may tie this in wiíh 
the fací thaí so far we haven’í found a function for the h4 knight. Every- 
thing suddenly falls into place, for if White moves his king at move 1, he 
threaíens 2 Nf3 (threat Nd2) exf3 3 Qd3. Moving to the h-file avoids the 
possibility of 2...Rgó+ after l...Rc6/e6 and ií also explanas why the rook 
moves defeat the threat, since 2 Nf3 would expose White 5 s king ío a check 
at h6. Finally we have to decide which square on the h-fde is correct. 
1 Kh3? g5! and 1 Kh2? Qf8! prepare second-move checks by ...g4 and 
...Qd6, so the key must be 1 Khl!. Thisis a typical solving processand ií is 
interesting that we made no attempt to flnd the key until after the 
essential logic of the problem had been uncovered. The missing links in 
this logic then led directiy to the right move. 

66 E. Zepler, lsí Pr. Olympic Tny, 1936 



f3 


Black’s king has two flights at b3 and b5. There is a set mate for 
l.„Kb3, namely 2 Qe2 and 3 Nb6, but noíhing is prepared for l...Kb5 
giving the king access to a6 and c5. White can, of course, íake íhese flights 
away by 1 Nxd6, but only at the cosí of stalemating Black. In view of the 
number of squares available to the king, White’s reply to 1 ...KbS must be 
fairly brutal and the only likeiy candidaíe is 2 Qxd7+, mating after 2...Ka6 
3 Qb7 or 2...Kc5 3 Qc6. How about 1 Qg7? Unfortunaíely l...Kb3 is 
good, when White has ho mate in two (2 Qc3+ Ka4, for example). Thus 
White must move his king to allow Qxd7. There are only two plausible 
squares, e4 and g6, since he must avoid checks from Black’s bishop. What 
happens after 1 Kg6, say, if Black just moves his bishop? Then White can 
safely play 2 Nd6, which is no longer stalemate, taking away Black’s flights 
long enough to mate by 3 Qxd7. AJI the action takes place on the white 
squares so it doesn’t appear to matter where Black moves his bishop. This 
logic seems cast-iron, but there is one tiny flaw in it. Black plays 1 Kg6 
Bxf4!, so that 2 Nd6 pins the bishop and stalemates after allí Thus the key 
is 1 Ke4í, anticipating the need to avoid pinning the bishop at move 2. 
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If the composer manages to combine a complex strategic idea with an 
obscure key, the solver i$ in for a hard time. I found the next problem 
especial!y perplexing. 

67 V. L Eaton, ist Pr. American Chess Bulletin, 1950 



Even a£ a casual glance, it is olear that a complex mechanism wdl spring 
into operation after the key, Two White pieces are pinned and in each case 
the pinning piece is itself pinned. White could mate in two if the e2 rook 
were free to move up the eTile, but it is constrained to move along the 
rank, which frees el for Black’s king. Rather than try to identify the 
theme, it is easier to spot a strong Black threat. l...Nb5 is such a move, 
blocking the bishop + rook battery aimed at Black's king and giving a 
flight at e2. No tice that White cannot unpin his pieces by a king move, 
since this would expose the king to annoying checks, e.g. 1 Kxa3? Bd6*, 

1 Kb2? Nc4* or 1 Kal? Nc2*. A likely piece to make the key is hard to 
ftnd, for the pieces at e2, h3 and b3 are effectively immobiüsed, This 
leaves the two bishops, but even 1 Bc3 doesn't provide an adequate reply 
to l...Nb5. Therefore one isled to consider I Bd3 t playing the bishop over 
the critical square b5 to nullify the defence ...Nb5 (not 1 Bc4? Nxc4, of 
course). At first this seems unlikely to be the key, for it creates no obvious 
threat, The big surprise is that Black is in zugzwang after 1 Bd3. it is hard 
to believe that moves like l..,c6 and l...c5 create fatal weaknesses, but 
this is indeed the case. The variations are l,,.c6 2 Bc3 (threats 2 Rc2/b2) 
NÍ2 (Black lacks the defence *..Bb5) 3 Reí, I„,c5 2 Kxa3 foliowed by 
Nd2 or R up the enfile since Black cannot now check, I.„Nb5 2 Kal, 

1.. .Nbl 2 Kxbl, Í...Nc2 2 Re4 is a short mate, l...Be8 moves 2Rxf7+ and 
3 Nd2, l.,.Bg3 moves except to f4 2 Qe3, l.,JBf4 2 Rxg2+ Kel 3 Rxgt, 

1.. ,Q moves 2 Nd2 mate. I have left the two matn defenees until last, 
These are l..,Nc4 (unpinning the knight) 2 Nd2+ (deflecting the knight) 
Nxd2+ (unpinning the rook) 3 Re6 and I.,jNf2 (unpinning the rook) 

2 Re6* (unpinning the knight) Nxd3+ 3 Nd2. The two main lines are 
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perfectly symmetrical and lead to clcgant mates after Black has delivered 
check. 


68 L. Loshinsky, Ist Pr. Kubbel Memorial Tny, 1962 
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The final problem is by one of íhe greatest ever masters of the strategíc 
three-mover, wbo died in 1976. Each move by íhe fl knight creares twin 
threats of mate in one, but these always lie on the same white-squared 
diagonal, so thaí Black’s bishop ís able to keep everything under control, 
e.g. 1 Nd2? (threats 2 Re4/Nf3) Bd5, 1 Ne3? (threats 2 RfS/Ng4) Bxeó, 
1 Ng3? (threats 2 Re4/RfS) Bc2 and 1 Nh2? (threats 2 Nf3/Ng4) Bdl. It 
is hard to make a threat since most o f White’s pieces are already gainfully 
occupied with important tasks. Tbe obvtous exceptjon is tbe king, usefully 
posted within fíring range of the enemy but as yet exercising no functíon. 
1 Ke7 ís logrea!, threatening 2 Rg4 followed by either 3 Bd4 or 3 Bd6. 
At fírst it seems that the theme will be interference of the b3 bishop 
by Black’s knight, but Black’s knight moves don’t even defeat the threat. 
Black actually has two meíhods of nulüfying 2 Rg4. He may prevent 
it directiy by covering g4 with his bishop, or he may prepare to play 

2.. .Be4, cutting off the tiñe g4 to d4 and therefore stopping both bishop 
mates at d4 and d6. Each method may be implemented in two ways, 
so there are four defences, l...Bdl, l...Bc2, !..,Bxe6 and i...Bd5. ín 
each case Whiíe replies with a move of íhe fl knight, as in the tríes above. 
Black can stílí play his bishop onto the crucial diagonals, but the arrival 
square ís now one of the squares where White is threatening mate. Thus 
White can mate by taking the bishop. This is how it works: l..,Bd! 2 
Nd2 (f3 and e4 are the crítica! squares, so Black musí play to the d5-hl 
diagonal) Bf3 (d5 was safe after ! Nd2? BdS, but Ó is not) 3 Nxf3, 

1.. .BC2 2 Ne3 (g4 and f5) BfS 3 Rxf5, l...Bxe6 2 Ng3 (e4 and f5) BfS 3 
Rxf5 and finaUy l...Bd5 2 Nh2 (f3 and g4) BÍ3 3 Nxf3. The reader is 
urged to work out why White’s second move is unique in each of these 
four línes, e.g. l...Bdl 2 Ne3? f1=Q! defends. 
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The iast four problems ín the section for solvíng ínvoive interesting 
themes and íwo of them are not alí that easy so be warned! 


Problems for Solvíng 


69 G. Stuart-Green, Ist Pr. 
The Problemist, 1970 
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70 W. Shínkman, 
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71 M. Havel, Ist Pr. 
ZlatáPraha, 1911 


72 O, Würzburg, íst Pr. 
American Chess Buíletín, 1947 






















73 S. Loyd, 1 st Pr. 
Checkmate Tny, 1903 


74 S. Cumpe, 5th Pr. 
Cas. Cesk. Sach, 1916 


75 C. S, Kipping, 
Manchester City News, 1911 
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76 H. Grasemann, Ist Pr. 
match Badén - Berlín, 1953 
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77 A. Kraemer, 
Deutsche Schachzeitung, 1936 


78 A* Kraemer, Ist Pr. 
Deutsche Schachzeitung, 1943 
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4 Longer problems 


it mighí be thought that the difficuity of a problem increases in proporiion 
ío its length, but fortunately this isn’t so. Few iong problems are as 
difficult as a tricky three-mover and the great majority are much simpler. 
The reason is that the composer must ensure the problem is sound, so in 
many long problems Black has an enormous material advantage, This 
compels White to keep making one.move threats to prevent Black’s extra 
material comtng into play, Con sequen tly the solver can often narrow the 
search down to a few moves with no more than a gíance at the position. 

So me of the characteristics of three-movers carry over to these more' 
mover problems, as they are called, but we need not examine them cíosely, 
for they only echo the points already made in Chapter 3. Diagram 94 is an 
example of a Bohemian four-mover, demonstrating just how hard such a 
problem can be to solve. Difficulties of soundness make Bohemian 
problems longer than four moves very rare and today almost all long 
problems are strategically based. This doesn’t mean that they necessarily 
have crowded positions; the extra length allows the composer to work 
considerable contení into even lightweight positions. 


83 S. Chyrulik, Ist Pr. Zvyazda, 1975 





Black has just two legal moves, ...Kbl and ...Bbl, but White is restricted 
too since he must prevent the bpawn promoting whiíe making sure that 
Black’s king cannoí escape from the córner. White can cope with ...Kbl if 
his queen is on d4, while after ...Bbl White might mate by Qfl/gl/hl, 
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forcing .,.Ka2 ailowíng a mate down the a-file, So if White’s king were not 
obstructing a? he could mate in three by 1 Qd4 Bbl 2 Qgl Ka2 3 Qa7, 
With two spare moves to play with, White has plenty of time to shift his 
king, but he musí choose the square carefully, Not Kbó? Kbl! (not 
l-.-Bbl? 2 Qhl and 3 Qa8) 2 Qc3 (White must stop -,-Kcl and -, + Kc2)Kal 
3 Qd4 Bbl 4 Qgl Ka2 and the kíng ís still blocking the vital gl™a7 
diagonal, ñor 1 Kb7? Bbl! 2 Qhl Ka2, for example, The only coirect 
square is I Kb8! Kbl 2 Qc3 Kal 3 Qd4 Bbl 4 Qgl Ka2 5 Qa7, 

Many long problema lie somewhere between problema and studies- ín 
the next diagram, Black is well up on material and is about to promote 
various p&wns, so if White is to win ai all he has to mate quickly, 

84 V\ Savchenko* Ist Pr, Mattison Memorial Tny, 1970 



fio 

Black’s king is badly confined, but White must act fast or Black's píeces 
will emerge by -,-Bh3 and -,-Refl, for example, giving Black's king a fiight 
at eL 1 Kxb3? (threat 2 Bc2) al~N-H defends c2 with gain of tempo, 
which gives Black time to free himself- Thus White ñrst move is 
forced. 


1 Nc2! 

Threat 2 Ne3+ Kd2 and then eíther 3 Nd5+ Kdl 4 Nc3 or 3 Ng4+ Kdl 
4 Nf2, 


! ... al=Q+i 

l...h6 2 Bxhó transposes to a line considered iater, in which White can 
mate before move 10- If now 2 Kxal (2 Nxal Bh3) White has no threat 
since 3 Ne3+ would be met by 3---Kd2 check t so Black has time to free 
himselfby 2-.-Rgl or2---Bh3- 

2 Kxb3í 

Now that the b3 pawn has gone, Black must take care that White cannot 
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capture íhe que en with his knight. for then Bc2 mate follows. Ñor can he 
give up the queen on b2 or b3, for White just takes it with his king, reiain- 
ing the threat of Ne3+. 

2 ... Qs4+ 

2...Qa2+ leads to mate in 9 as we shail see. 2...Qbl+ 3 Kc3 h6 (Black has 
ruti out of decent checks, so can only postpone mate for as long as poss- 
ible) 4 Bxh6 Qcl 5 Bxcl Kxcl (the títreat was 6 Bd2 and if 5...Rgl then 6 
Bd2 Rg3+ 7 Ne3+ Rxe3+ 8 Bxe3 and 9 Bc2) leads to mate after 6 Nal and 
7 Nb3* Kdl 8 Bc2. 


3 Kb2! 

3 Kc3? (3 Kxa4? Rgl) h6! (but not 3...Rgl 4 N«3+ and 5 Ng4+) 4 Bxh6 
(4 Bd2 Qb3+ wins, as does 4 Bf4 Bb8!, fatally disrupting White’s íhreats) 
Qc6 5 Bg5 (5 Bf4 Qf3+) Rgl and White runs out of steam. 

3 ... Qa2+ 

3.. .h6 4 Bxhb (this position would also have been reached had Black 
played 1 ...h6) Qc6 (4...Qa2+ 5 Kxa2! followed by Ne3+, Nd5+ and Nc3 
mates as Black lacks the defence ...Rgl which saves him in íhe nexí note) 
5 Ne3+ Kd2 6 Nxfl+Kdl 7 Bc2 is mate. 

4 Kc3! 

4 Kxa2? Rgl 5 Bf4 (not 5 Ne3+ Kd2 6 Ng2/g4+ and Black’s king escapes 
at c3, ñor 5 Bh6 hl=Q) Bb8! and once again the attack coíiapses. 

4 ... Qxc4+ 

4.. .h6 S Bxh6 doesn’í help to counter White’s threat of Ne3 '\ Ng4+ and 
Nf2 mate. 


S Kb2! 

White refuses Black’s fouríh queen sacrifice. 5 Kxc4 Rgl etc. is still bad. 

5 ... Qa2-f- 

Still Black’s only defence. 

6 Kxa2 

At last! Now íhaí Black has generously cleared c4 for íhe use of White’s 
knight he can safely take the queen. 

6 ... Rgl 

Had Black played 4...h6, he would only be able to delay mate süghtly here 
by playing ...Rg! or ...Bb8, to which White píays Na3 (or al) leading to 
mate in 10. 

7 Kb2! 
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The final sacrifica 


Rxg5 

Kd2 

Kdl 


8 Ne3+ 

9 Nc4+ 

10 Bc2 mate, 

In other cases White's eventual win is not in doubt, but the task is to 
break down the fortressdike defences to the enemy king, Zugzwang is very 
often the weapon used to induce Black to create an opening in his shield, 

85 1, Rosenfeld, 4th Pr, USSRTny, 1955 



Mere White must persuade Black to move his rook or bishop, for 
example he mtght try 1 f8-N d6 2 Bg7 g3 3 Ne6 h5 4 Nd4 forcing the 
rook to move, when White recaptures with mate, However, Black need not 
be so obliging as to allow White access to e6> After I fB”N? g3 2 Bg? h5 
White has no mate, Other possible zugzwangs involve fB~R and RÍ3-C3, or 
fB^B and Bh6—cl, Each takes three moves to set up, equalling Black’s 
supply oí pawn tempi, But 1 fB-R? d6 2 Bg7 h5 and 1 fB-B? d6 2 BhB g3 
also íail because Black prevenís White moving to O and h6 respectively. 
Since all three lines involve the e5 bishop retreating, it makes sense to play 
this move first, waiting to see which pawn Black touches before deciding 
on a particular underpromotioa White must not play Bd4 3 blocking NfB- 
e6-d4, ñor Bg7, blocking BfB-hó-cl, so the key is I Bh8? with the 
variations: 

í ,d6 2 f8=N h5 3 Ne6 g3 4 Nd4 
í ,,,g3 2 f8=R h5 3 Rf3 d6 4 Re3 
í „ Ji5 2 fB-B g3 3 Bh6 d6 4 Bel 

Underpromotions also play a role in diagrams 95 and 96, 

We have already met critical play in Chapter 3 and many more-movers 
involve similar ideas. 
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86 W- Shinkman, Western Advertiser, 1872 



Black’s king has no moves, but mate isn’t possible while he stands on 
c4- Henee White must use zugzwang to forcé the king to an inferior square- 
After Black plays and --e5, Black T $ king wili have access to d4 so it 
might be helpfuí to see if there are any possible mating positions after 
---e5, --*d3 and ,-*Kd4* e4 and c4 have to be defended, so the rook must 
opérate along the rank, which gíves just two possíbilities- Bither White’s 
bishop is on b6 and his rook on b4 T or, more fancifully, White T s bishop is 
on al and White mates by discovery with Rb4- If it were Black to move in 
the diagram and he played l---e5 then White could forcé the first mate by 
2 Bd8 d3 3 Bb6 Kd4 4 Rb4, so the main problem is L--d3- ín this case 
White cannot move his bishop from the long diagonal at move 2, sínce 
Black would escape by ---Kd4- However, I---d3 doesopen the whole length 
of the long diagonal and in particular permits the bishop to move to al T as 
in the second mate mentioned above- If White plays 1 R along the b*ñle d3 
2 Bal? eS 3 Rb2 the aim is achieved, but White must be careful not to 
upset the other mate after I---e5- This eliminates b6, b7 and b8, so the key 
is I Rblí- The vadation l-<-d3 2 Bal e5 3 Rb2 demonstrates the ¡ndtan 
theme, so-called beeause the first exampíe was composed by the RevdH* 
A* Loveday in 1845 while he was in India- The índian theme ís a three- 
move idea, White’s first move crosses a critical square (b2 in the above 
problem) on which White effeets a self-interference at move 2, with the 
aim of lifting stalemate, to give a battery mate on the third move- The idea 
can be expressed with just flve pieces (White: Kcl, Rf2, Ba2 Black: Kal, 
Pc3 Mate in 3, soluüon 1 Bg8 c2 2 Rf7 Ka2 3 Ra7), but in Shinkman’s 
problem the effect is enhanced beeause the rook performs a switchback 
onto the critical square- 

Diagram 97 is another example of how the Indian theme may be 
elaborated by the addition of a move or two- 

We have already met the pseudo4wo-mover in Chapter 3- The next 
problem extends the iask of losing a tempo to síx moves- 
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87 A* Kraemer, Die Schwalbe, 1948 



f6 

If it were Black to move, White would be able to mate immediately by 
Nd5 or Ng8* However, White has no suitable waiting move. lf the bishop 
moves, Black can retain control of Ú5 and g8 by ***Qd8, while after 1 Re3 
(other moves of the rock allow ***Qf3*), ***Qg2 serves the same purpose* In 
order to return to the starting position with Black ío move, White has to 
play very accurateiy* The key is in fact i Re3 (1 B moves Qd8 really is 
useless, since Black has too many threats: ***Qd3*, ***Qdl* and * t *Qxe7) T 
and after l 4 **Qg2 2 Bg4 (White musí create one*move threats when the 
Black queen is not at a8, since otherwise the knight can come inte play) 
cutting the queen off from g8* Then 2***Qxg4 3 Nd5+ Kf5 4 Re5 and 
2***Qc2+ 3 Kxc2 b3+ 4 Kb2 lead to mate before move six, so Black must 
return by 2**,Qa8* Now White can play his tempo-losing move 3 Re$?, the 
cholee of square preventíng Black*s queen capturing at d7 or e7 after 
3*„Qd8 4 Bd7U on pain of Ng8 mate and Rf5 mate respecüvely* Thus 
Black has to return again to a8, but after 4***Qa8 5 Re4 (cutting off access 
to g2), White has succeeded in transfemng the move to Black and mates 
by Nd5 or Ng8 according to Black’s reply* The Black queen’s desperate 
attempts to break White’s stranglehold were to no avaü* 

Foreplans were mentioned briefíy in Chapter 2, but as they are most 
commonly found in more-movers we can investígate them more deeply 
now* The Idea is that White indulges in an introductory manoeuvre, which 
may be several moves long, to create one slight change in the initial 
position* Thanks to this aímost imperceptible weakening of Black 1 * 
position, White can undertake an operation which faüed before* 
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88 V. Archakov, Ist Pr. Sputnik, 1973 



1 5 

Here Black’s rooks control White’s mating threats at b8 and d7. The g2 
knight can’t help because e6 is blocked, so White’s best hope is to promote 
the g7 pawn. Unfortunately l Kh7/h8? fail to !...b 1 = Q, either checking or 
pinning the pawn. Before White can move to the h-file, he has to deflect 
one of Black’s rooks ío an inferior square, Henee 1 KÍ7! (not 1 Kf8?, 
which carries no threat, so allows l...bl=Q),when Black must piay a rook 
check. After 1...RÍ1+ 2 BB! Rxf3+ 3 K«8 Rc3 (3...Ke8 4 Qb5+ mates 
next move) we have returned to the ordinal positrón, but with the rook on 
c3 instead of cí, so that 4 Kh8! forces mate next move since 4...bí=Q no 
tonger pins the pawn. if Black plays 1 Rf2+ instead, the continuatíon is 
2 Nf4! (not now 2 BB? Rxf3+ 3 Kg8 Rc7! 4 Qd5+ Ke8S and there is no 
mate, but Black should not faü into the trap 3...Rd3? 4 Kh7! in thisline) 
Rxf4+ 3 Kg8 Rd4 (3„.Rc7 4 Qd5^ Kc8 5 Qa8) 4 Kh8! leading to the same 
conclusión. In each line White chooses his sacrifice carefully, to make su re 
the deflected rook ends up on the al -h8 diagonal. 

Very long problems often ínvolve two or more foreplans and the main 
difficulty is to get them in the right order. !t is worth mentioning that the 
conventíon laying down that White’s first move should not be a check is 
relaxed for long problems. As the number of moves increases, the import¬ 
arme of the key diminishes since it forms a smaller and smaller proportíon 
of the problem’s total contení. Consequently solvers should not be put oíT 
by a firsí move check. 
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89 J* Kricheli, Ist Pr. Spartaidad, 1975 



f 17 

There are potential mates from both batteries aimed at Black’s king, 
but the rear pieces are attacked, and at the moment they have no safe 
squares, for example, I Rd3? Be4,1 Bc5? Rg5 or 1 Bdó? Ra6! (not L**f5? 
2 Bc5 Rc6 3 Rd3 mating, however)* White can change the position with a 
series of knight checks, but how might this help him? If the b2 knight 
couid be transferred to b6 by checks at c4 and bó t then Black would not 
be able to reply to Bdó with ***Raó* He would have to fall back on the 
inferior ***f5, which leads to mate as above* The intmediate 1 Nc4* Ka4 2 
Nbó+ allows Black *s king to slip out at b5, so White has to play a foreplan 
mthín a foreplan! First íhe al knight goes to d4: 1 Nc2+ Kb3 2 Nd4+ Ka3 
(now that b5 i$ covered, the b2 knight can make its own move) 3 Nc4+ 
Ka4 4 Nb6+ Ka3 (White is arnting to piay the quiet move Bd6 t so the d4 
knight must return to al to prevent promotion) 5 Nc2+ Kb3 6 Nal* Ka3 
7 Bd6! f5 (White would like to play Bc5, as given above, but at the 
moment _Rxb6 defends, so the whole preceding manoeuvre has to be 
played in reverse, m order that the b 6 knight can return to b2) 8 Nc2+ 
Kb3 9 Nd4+ Ka3 10 Nc4+ Ka4 11 Nb2* Ka3 12 Nc2+ Kb3 13 Nal* Ka3 
14 Bc5! Rc6 15 Rd3 Rxc5 <15***Nd2 also leads to mate in 17) 16 Nc2* 
(covering b4) Kb3 17 c4 mate* The pirouettes by the knights are quite 
incredible* There are vivid analogies with Computer programming, in which 
a particular task ts broken down inío a hierarchical structure of sub- 
routines or procedures, and with commutators m mathematics, in which 
operations are foilowed, after a decent tnterval, by their inverses. 
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90 J. L. Seret, Ist Pr, Thémes64, 1975 



f 25 

lt’s quite easy for White to go round and round in circles, by 1 Be2+ 
Kel 2 Bg4+ Kfl 3 Bh3+ Kgl 4 Rg4+ Klil 5 Bg2+ Kgl 6 Bc6+ Kfl 7 Bb5+ 
Kel 8 Re4+ Kdl, but somewhere in thís íoop White has to find a way to 
break out. The immedíate I Kb2? a3+ (or el se Bxa4) 2 Kb I a 2+ deílects 
the king from the b-file and if White tries to remove the troublesome 
a-pawn by 1 Bxa4+? Kcí 2Rc4+Kbl 3 Bc2+, Black plays 3...Kal! 4 Kb3 
bS! 5 cxb6 Rb5+ winning. So Whíte’s prelíminary manoeuvres musí 
capture, first the b7 pawn, and then the a4 pawn, This is accomplished by 
moving in a spiral. 

1 Be2+ Kel 2 Bg4+ Kfl 3 Bh3+ Kgl 4 Rg4+ Khl S Bg2+ Kgl 6 Bxb7* 
Kíl 7 Ba6+ Kel 8 Re4+ Kdl 9 Be2+Kel <9...Kcl 10Rc4+ Kbl 11 Bd3+ 
Kal 12 Rc2 mates in 14) 10 Bb5+ Kdl 11 Bxa4+ Kel 12 Rc4+ Kbl 13 
Bc2+ Kel <13...Kal 14 Kb3 mates in 16) 14 BÍ5+ <a repeat performance 
to switch the bishop to the other diagonal) Kdl 15 Bg4+ Kel 16 Re4+ 
Kfl 17 Bh3+ Kgl 18 Rg4+ Khl 19 Bg2+ Kgl 20 Bc6+ (not 20 Bd5+? Kfl 
21 Bc4+ Kel 22 Re4+Kdl 23 Kb2 a4f and 24...a3+) Kfl 21 BbS+Kel 22 
Re4+ Kdl 23 Kb2 <at last!) RxcS 24 Ba4+ Rc2 25 Bxc2 mate. 

The difficulty of a lortg problem is much increased if íhe final maííng 
manoeuvre isn’t obvious. In this case the solver may be reduced to findíng 
ways to ‘make progress’, even if the nature of thís progress isn’t entirely 
clear. 
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91 I* Dulbergs, lst Pr. Shakhmaty TT, 1972 



f22 

In this problem Black is stalemated, so White must release his king to 
move to e5. This frees various Black mea from their paralysis, so White 
will have to check immediately to forcé the king back to f5. Under these 
eircumstances Ét isn't easy to see how White can achieve anything, for 
example after 1 ICc7 ICe5 White would have to play 2 íCc6+ or the king 
escapes to d5. The only altemative is to transfer the bishop to b2 and then 
play c3 ICeS c4t, gaining control of d5 with gain of tempo. Then White 
can manoeuvre his king. Why he should want to do this is obscure, but the 
only altemative is to repeat the position. 

I Ba7 ICe5 2 Bd4+ Kf5 3 Bc5 ICeS 4 Bd6+ KfS 5 Ba3 Ke5 6 Bb2+ Kf5 
7 c3 ICeS 8 c4+ Kf5 (now the bishop returns to b8) 9 Ba3 Ke5 10 Bdó* 
KfS II Bc5 Ke5 12 Bd4+ Kf5 13 Ba7 Ke5 14 Bb8+ Kf5 IS Kc7 ICeS 16 
Kd7+ ICf5. Now what? There are only six moves left so White must act 
quickly. With the king on d?, White no longer needs the £8 knight to cover 
e6, but the only reasonable move with the knight is Ne6. Black must take 
ií with the pawn, when the free e6 pawn gives Black a tempo. White can 
put this to good use by 17 Ne6í fxeó I8Bf4!e5 19 Kd6 exf4 20 exf4 e3 
21 ICdS exf2 22 e4 mate. A very tricky problem indeed. 

Diagrams 98 and 99 require planning ahead, but shouldn’t cause too 
much trouble for solvers. 

Often the complexity of the diagram position is more apparent then 
real, since most of the pieces are immobilised for one reason or another. 
The play then reduces to a duel between just a few men. In the next 
position the white-squared bishops engage in single combat while the 
armieslook on. 
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92 B. Fargette, Ist Pr. Deutsche Schachzeitung, 1969 



*8 


White can’t move his pieces at b4, <54, and e3 without allowing Black’s 
klng to escape, so to mate in eight he must rely on the heroics of the h3 
bishop. The diagram position wouíd be awkward for Black if it were his 
turn to play, since I...Be2 is the only move toavoid Bfl,when2 Bc8 and 

3 Ba6 mates in three. Sometimes the method of corresponding squares, 
familiar to over-the*board playera from king and pawn endings, helps to 
sort out this type of position, but here we can rely on common sense. 
After 1 Bc8 Black must play l...Bb3 (or else 2 Ba6), but once again Black 
to play is tjuickly mated since moving to c4 or a2 allows Bh3 fl. Thus if 
1 Bd7 Bb3? 2 Bc8 mates in four, so 1 Bd7 must be met by L..Ba4¡. 
Suppose that White can reach the c6-e8 diagonal without Black being able 
to play ...Ba4 in reply. Then Black is mated, since he must be on the 
a2 c4 diagonal to prevent Bb5; if b3 or a2 then 1 Bb5+ Bc4 2 Bd7 Bb3 
(or else Bh3) 3 Bc8 wins, while if c4 White can pass on the c6-e8 diagonal 
and when the Black bishop moves to b3 or a2 he wins as before. So the 
solution runs 1 Bc8 Bb3 2 Bb7 (forcing Black to lose contad with the a4 
square) Ba2/c4 3 Bc6 Bb3 (3...Bc4 4 Bd7 loses one move more quickly) 

4 Bb5+ Bc4 5 Bd7 Bb3 6 Bc8 Bc4/a2 7 Bh3 and 8 Bfl. 

In the next position White’s king engages the two Black bishops. 
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93 S. Buzandian, Ist Pr. Shakhmaty v SS3R, 1969 



+n 

Black ihreatens ...Bf5 and ...Bxgó, so White’s first move is forced, as is 
Black*s reply; 1 Ra8 Bc8. If Whiíe could find a haven for his king safe 
from bishop checks Black would be in zugzwang, for if one bishop moves 
away Whiíe males in two by taking the other one. Unfortunately ail the 
diagonals are open, so that after 1 KÍ2? Bg3+ 2 Kg2 Bb8, for example, 
Black’s bishops are able to check and go back wherever White moves his 
king. If the king reaches bó, White can mate but this fails on accouní of 
the time element. It takes at least five moves to reach bó, so 6 Kbó Bc7* 7 
Ka7 Bb6+ 8 Kb8 Ba6 9 Rxa6 Bc7+ is the best White can do, but it doesn’t 
mate in 11. 

The only remaining hope is the tripled a-pawn. The king can't reach a3, 
but by taking the a4 pawn White gives Black a pawn move, which ruins his 
stalemate defence. Black"s reply to Kxa4 is ...Bd7* when Kxa5 or Kb3 a4* 
restores the stalemate, so White must continué Kxa3 to make his plan 
effecttve. Thus White's moves must satisfy two rules: 

1} When he plays Kb5, Black must not be able to reply ...Bd7+ 

2) Black must not be allowed to play ...Bdó* and ...BfB, or White will 
never be able to play Kxa3. 

Rule I implies that when White piays Kb5, the biack-squared bishop 
must be off the back rank, so White's king must have just come from a 
black square in response to a check from the b8 bishop. This square could 
not have been c5, as Black*s check would have been at dó and he could 
now relreat to f8, contravening rule 2. The only other possible square is 
b6. Checking the time reveáis that White can just make it by 1 Ra8 Bc8 

2 .6 Ke 1 -bó Bc74 7 Kb5 Bb8 8 Kxa4 Bd7+ 9 Kxa3 and mate in 11, but 

he cannot afford to waste a single tempo on his way to bó. 

The solution is 1 Ra8 Bc8 2 Kd2í (not 2 Ke2? Bg4* 3 Ke3 Bc8 4 Kd4 
Be$+ 5 Kc$ Bd6+ breaking rule 2, or if 3 Kd3 Bf5* and 4..JBxgó, ñor 2 
KÍ2? Bg3* 3 Ke3 Bf4+ 4 Kd4 Be5+ 5 Kc5 Bdó+ and ...Bf8) Bf4+ 3 Kd3í 
(3 Kc3? Be5+ 4 Kc4 Bb8 and White cannot avoid breaking a rule after 
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5 Kc5 Bd6+ or 5 Kb5 Bd7+ 6 Kb6 Bc8, when the wrong player ís to move) 
Bb8 4 Kc4! (4 Kd4? Be5+) Be6+ 5 KcSf (5 Kb5? Bd7+ 6 Kb6 Bc8) Bc8 

6 Kb6 Bc7+ (6,.,Ba7+ 7 Kb5 transposes, but not 7 Rxa7? Bb7 and 8...Be4) 

7 KbS BbS/dS 8 Kxa4 Bd7+ 9 KxaS and mates in 1 i. 

Díagrams 100 and 101 need a clear head to avoid going round ín circles, 
whíle in Diagram 102 yon may find corresponding squares a help. 


Problems for SoÉving 


94 H, von Gottschall, 
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96 A. Kraemer, 
Díe Welt, 1948 


97 T, Siers, Ist Pr. 
Die Schwalbe, 1953 
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98 S. Schneider, Ist Pr. 99 M. Vukíevié, Ist Pr. 

Ósterr, Schachb., 1953 The Problernist, 1980 
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100 B, Fargette, 2nd Pr, Thémes 

64, 1969 (versión by A, Chéron) 

101 G, Jahn, Sp. Pr, 

Die Schwalbe, 1979 

























5 Studies II 


In Chapter 2 we started to explore some of the most popular síudy 
themes, including mate and stalemate avoidance* Now we move on to 
stalemate, posltional draw, domination and underpromotion* Towards the 
end of the chapter there are some examples of the more complex type of 
study common today* 

Somehow stalemate seems a less exclting theme than mate, perhaps 
because it is always more enjoyable to win' than to draw, However, these 
subjeeüve Impressions have no effect on the score table, where a draw 
snatched from apparently certain defeat is just as beneficia! as an 
unexpected win, Many endgames familiar to oveMhe-board depend on 
stalemate resources, from the humble king and pawn v king upwards- 
These elementary stalemates have long been completeiy explored, but even 
simple combinations of material can produce artistic effects if handled 
with skilh 


103 h Rusinek, Ist Pr + Lltaiia Scacchistlca, 1976 



Draw 

White has enough materia! to draw but is troubled by the fork o/ rook 
and knight, 

í Rd2 Rb4+ 

2 Kh3 

2 e4 loses to 2 t ..Rxe4* and 3 +++ BxbL 

2 Ngl+ 
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Or 2...BÍ5+ 3 Kg2 when 3...Rg4+ and 3...8e4+ can be safely meí by 4 Kf2. 

3 Kg3t 

3 Kg2? {3 Kh2? ND+) Rg4+ 4 Kf2 Bxbl 5 Rdl Nh3+ 6 Kf3 BfS and 
Black consotidates his two extra pieces. 

3 ... Bxbl 

Having removed his knight from attack with gain of tempo Black is able to 
capture on bl, but the knight is not out of danger yet! 

4 RH2+ 

4 Rg2? NO! wins. 

4 ... KgS 

5 Kf2 

Now 5 Rg2 succeeds against S...NO since White takes the knight with 
check, but 5,..Rg4+ wins, which explains Black’s choice of g5 last move. 

5 ... Ne2! 

Not 5...Rg4 6 Rhl when White wins the knight for nothing. 

6 Rg2+ 

The rook moves nearer the king with gain of time in order that White can 
take on e2. 


6 ... Kh4 

If Black moves elsewhere there is no mating threat at move 11. 

7 Kxe2 

If White continúes checking then he forfeits the chance to take the knight 
after 7 Rh2+ Kg4 8 Rg2+ Kh3. 

7 ... Rb2+ 

Black must attack at once since this material balance is in general a draw. 
Now 8 K02 loses to 8,..Be4+. 

8 Kfl Bd3+ 

9 Kgl Rbl+ 

10 Kh2 

10 Kf2? allows mate in one, thanks to Black’s 6th move. 

10 ... Be4 

White’s rook is pinned against the mate at hl and if 11 Rgl then 
1 l...Rb2+ finishes White off. Nevertheless White can savehimseíf. 

11 Rg4+! Kxg4 
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and staíemate intervenes* The finale is straightforward, buí arises only 
after a íong síruggie* Diagram 118 is another example of Rusmek's skill 
with this theme* 

Staíemate is most surprising when White’s king lies in the centre of the 
board* A total of eight squares must be either blocked by immobiüsed 
Whiíe pieces or covered by Black’s forces* Apart from rare examples Uke 
diagram 118 this requires the presence of a Black queen* 

104 U t Ven&latnen, Ist Pr* Suomen Shakki, 1969 



Draw 


1 KB! 

White must prevent l***g2 so his chotee is limited* 1 Bd4? e2 2 Kf3 Kfl 
loses* 

1 *** Kd 21 

l +t+ e2 2 Bc3* Kfl 3 Kxg3 e5 {3**,el-Q 4 Bxel Kxel 5 Kg4 is also a draw) 
4 Kg4 e4 $ Kxg5 e3 6 Kf4 leads to an immediate draw, so Black plays to 
prevent the bishop moving to c3* 

2 Bfgí 

Whiíe is aiming for a skewer along the a5-el diagonal, taking the e7 pawn 
en route t 2***e2 3 Bxe7 and 2*>*e5 3 Bb4+ Kd3 4 Kxg3 draw easily* 

2 *** g4+ 

3 Kg2 

White must avoid beíng checked when Black promotes* 

3 ,** e2 

4 Bxe7 Kc3í 

Black doesn't yet ihreaten 5***el=Q because 6 Bb4+ Kxb4 is staíemate, but 
5 ttt Kb3 is a threat, when promotion becomes unavoidable* 
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5 Bd8! 


It is tempting to play 5 Bd6, threatening Bxg3 and therefore forcing Black 
to pr orno te, but thisallows 5,..el=RÍ 6 Kxg3 Re6 followed by ...Rg6 with 
a winning position. Black can bring bis king up and any attempt by White 
to su ¡round the pawn by Kf4 and Bh4 g5 fails to ,,,Rxg5. 

5 ... Kb4 

6 Bc7f 

Once again White must choose his square with care. A fíe: 6 Bb6? (threat 7 
Bf2) el=Rf 7 Kxg3 Re6 Black brings his rook behind the pawn. 

6 ... eI=R! 

7 Kxg3 

and now this draws, for the bad position of Black’s king enables White to 
meet ...Re7 by Bd6+, Other moves lose the pawn, for example 7...Re4 8 
Bf4 or 7...Rgi+ 8 Kh4 followed by Bg3 and Kxg4. 

The next study is also based on a central staiemate by Black’s queen, 
but both the final position and the introductory play are quite difieren!. 

IOS A. Herbstman, =íst Pr. 64,1939/40 



Draw 


White is three pawns down and Black has a passed pawn on the seventh 
rank. On the plus side his own pawn presenís a serious danger and Black’s 
king is confined. 

1 c7 Rf4+ 

This preliminary check is necessary as the immediate l...Rc4 even loses 
after 2 Rxa4! cl=Q 3 c8=Q+ RxcS 4 Rxh4*í- and 5 Rxh6 mate. 

2 Kg6 Rc4 

lf Black defends passively by 2...Rf8 White at íeast draws by 3 Rcl, for 
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example 3...a3 4 Rxc2 Rc8 5 Rc4 and wins after 5...KgS 6 Rb4 or 5...a2 6 
KÍ7. 2...Rg4+ 3 Kf7 Rg7+ 4 Kf6 Rgg 5 Rcl is much the same. 

3 Rxa4 Rg4+! 

Black has no choice as 3...Rc6+ 4 Kf7 RÍ6+ (4...Kh7 5 c8=Q wins for 
White) 5 Kxfó cl=Q 6 Ra8+ at leasí draws. 

4 Rxg4 

Not 4 Kf7? Rg7+ 5 Kf6 cl=Q and Black wins. 

4 ... cl=Q 

5 c8=Q+! 

Surprisingly White can only draw by sacrificing his main asset - the passed 
c-pawn. 5 Kf7? Qfl+ 6 Ke7/e8 (6 Kg6 Qa6-f and now 7 Kg5 Qa5+ or 7 
Kf7 Qeó+ « Kf8 Qxg4 9 cg-Q Qgg+) Qe2+ 7 Kf6 (7 Kdg/f8 Qxg4 or 7 
Kd6 ÍJe6+ 8 KcS d6+ and ...Qxg4) Qe6+ g Kg5 Qe5+ and 9...Qxc7 wins 
for Black. 


5 ... Qxc8 

6 Kf7 QdS 

All the checks are covered and this is the only way to deferid h4. 6...Qc2 7 
Rxh4+ Qh7+ g Rxh7+ Kxh7 9 Kf6 and 10 Ke5 draws. 

7 Rg6! Kl)7 

Black’s queen has a hard time in this study ■ still no checks and no way to 
defend h6. 


8 Rh6*! Kxh6 


with stalemate, 

The solving section at the end of the chapter contains two especially 
fine stalemate studies, Diagrams 119 and 120. In both cases Black’s queen 
plays a major pan in the final manoeuvres (this is a hint for one positionl). 

It isn’t safe to assurne that once you have found a stalemate the soluíion 
is at an end. Composers sometimes try to incorpórate twoor more different 
stalemate positions in the same study. 
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106 A. Avní, Ist Pr Israel RT\ 1978 



Draw 

Black has a wínníng material advantage but his kíng is exposed to 
attack. 


I Rgl 

Threaíens mate and if l...Nf5 then 2 e4 R moves 3 Rxg6 (but not 3 exf5 
Bd5+ wínníng) and Black’s last pawn dísappears. 

I ... Nf3í 

Best as !...Ng2 ieads to stalemate after 2 Rxg2í Rdl + 3 Bgl Bd5 4 e4 
Bxe4 5 f3 Bxf3. 


2 Rg3+ 

lf Whíte takes the pawn Black has a decisive attack, for example 2 Rxg6? 
(2 e4? Rg5 saves the pawn) Rdl + 3 Bgl Bd5 4 e4 (íryíng for stalemate - 

4 Rh6* Nh4+ and 4 Rg3* Kh4 are no better) Bxe4 S Rg3+ (the alternativas 

5 Re6 Ne5+, 5 Rh6+ Nh4+ and 5 Rg2 Nxgl also lose) Kh4 6 Rh3+ Kg4í 7 
Rg3+ Kf4 and White ishelpless ío prevent ...Nxgl+. 

2 ... Kh4 

3 Rxf3í 

3 Rxg6? ís still tempting, but loses to 3...RdR 4 Kg2 (4 Bgl Bd5 ís like 
the last note) Bd5 5 Rhó+ (Black threaíened 5...Nxh2+ 6 Kxh2 Rhl mate 
and 5 Bg3+ Kh5 6 R moves Nh4+ also Ieads to mate) Kg4 6 Rg6+ Ng5+ 7 
f3-í- Bxf3+ (four consecutive checks!) 8 Kf2 Rd2+ 9 Kgl Rg2+. 

3 ... Rdl+ 

4 Bgl 

4 Kg2 9 BdS foliowed by ...Kg4 wíns sínce Whíte can’t set up the stalemate 
of the maín line (5 Bgl loses to . ..Rxgl + or ...Bxf3+). 

4 ... Bd5 
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S «4! 

€ Kh2 


Bxe4 


The point of White’s defence- He can safely unpín the rook as 6..-BxB is 
stalemate. Black has one last attempt to wtn. 

6 -.- Rxgl 

So that 7 Rf4* Rg4 wtns- 

7 Rli3* Kg4 

8 OfI 

Again White must elimínate a pawn which would ruin the staiemate- 

8 ... Bxf3 

9 Rg3+Í Rxg3 

wíth another stalemate- To achteve three from such a natural inítial 
positíon is quite a tríumph for the composer- 

Diagram 121 conceals no less than six stalemates* the final one being 
highiy unusual- 

In over-the*board play draws by perpetual check arise mainly in the 
middlegame, the few endgame examples being restricted to queen and 
pawn endtngs. However, under special círcumstances perpetual check can 
be delivered by a couple of mínor pieces, as tn Diagram 122- Draws by 
repetition don’t rtecessaríly involve checks, of course, but they are hardiy 
more subtle tn most cases. A White piece moves between two squares 
creattng conttnuous threats which can only be met with a similar osctUatíon 
by Black- The foüowtng study contatns a quite dtfferent mechantsm gtvíng 
rise to repetition- 

107 V- Korolkov & L- Mitrofanov, Ist Pr- Tuvtnsk Committee T, 1958 



Draw 


At some stage White wiü have to brtng his rook back to the first rank to 
stop Black’s pawn* bul first he makes sure that his knight ts not attacked- 
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I Ne6+ 


Noí 1 Rh6? (2 2 Ne6+ (2 Rhl Nf3 wins) Kd7 3 NíB* (3 Rhl Nf3 4 RdH- 
Kxeb wins) Ke8 4 Rhl Nf3! threatcning 5...Ngl. if 5 Rfl then S...Nd2* 
while if the rook moves further ío the lefí it is shut off by ...Nel. 

1 ... Kd7 

Or l...Kc8 <1 ...Kd6 2 Nd4* and 3 Nxf3) 2 Rf8+ Kd7 3 Rd8+ Ke7 4 Rd2 
Kxe6 5 Rf2 KfS 6 Rfi and the f3 pawn falls. 

2 Nf8f 

2 Rh6? f2 transposes to the first note. 

2 ... Kc8 

2.. .Kc7 3 Ne6+, 2...Kd8 3 Rd6+ and 2...Ke7/e8 3 Re6* are trivial. 

3 Rc6+! 

Befo re While brings his rook back Black’s king must be driven to the 
b-file. 3 Rh6? f2 4 Rhl Nf3 5 Ne6 (5 Rcl+ Kb8 doesn’t heip) Ngl 6 Rh8+ 
Kd7 7 Rd8+ Kxe6 8 Rdl Nf3! 9 Kc2 Nel+ <9...Nh2 also wins) 10 Kd2 
fl=Q 11 Rxel -t- Qxel+ 12 Kxel KfS and Black wins by one tempo. 

3 ... Kb7 

3.. .Kb8 (3...Kd8 4 Rdó+ and 5 Rd2) 4 Rh6 f2 5 Rhl Nf3 transposes to 
the main íine. 

4 Rh6 ti 

5 Rhl 

5 Rh7*? Kc8 6 Rhl ND transposes to 3 Rh6?. 

5 ... Nf3 

6 Ne6! 

Not 6 Rh7+? Ka8. Other moves don’t meet the threat of ...Ngl. 

6 ... Ngl 

ó...Kc6 also leads to a draw after 7 Nd4t! Nxd4+ 8 Kxb4 Nc2+ (or else 
Rfl) 9 Kb3 Ne3 10f5! fl=Q (10...Nxf5 11 Rfl) 11 Rxfl. Nxfl 12f6Kd7 
(12...Nd2+ 13 Kb4) 13Kb4Ne3 14Kxb5Nd5 15f7Ke7 16Kc6winning 
Black’s last pawn. 

7 Rh7+ Kc8 

7.. JCc6 8 Rc7+ Kd5 (8...Kd6 9 Rcl Nf3 10 NgS is a draw as ÍO...Nel faUs 
to 11 Ne4+) 9 Rcl Nf3 10 Ng7! Ke4(10...Nel 11 Nf5) 11 Nh5 isatleast 
a draw for White. 7,..Ka8/b8 8 Rh8+ repeats so 7...Kc8, aiming to meet 
8 Rh8+? by 8...Kd7, is Black’s only winning chance. 

8 Rc7+ Kb8 
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9 Reí Nf3 

10 RM¡ 

The only way to answer the threat of -.-Nel. 10 Nd4? Nel II Nc2 fl^Q 
12 Nxel Qxf4 leaves Black with a slow bul sure win on material- 

10 ... Ngl 

11 Rh8+ Kí>7 

12 Rh7+ 

and the posítíon after 7 Rh7+ has been repeated, Thus Whíte <an forcé a 
threefold repetition by move 1 7, with the Whíte rook running rings (or at 
least squares) round Black's pieees. 

We now consider the topic of the ‘positíonal draw\ It is hard to give a 
clear deflnition of thís temí, because it embraces a wide range of phen- 
omena. Perhaps the símplest to understand is the blockade, In thts case 
Black has enough extra material to win, but because hís píeces are 
imprisoned behind a barrter he cannot bring the extra material to bear 
In practícai play this sometímes happens when there are interlocking pawn 
chains across most or all of the board, but in studies it can happen in other 
situations- 


108 A- Gurevích, Ist Pr. Dagestan Tny, 1952 



Draw 


I Rh8H 

Whíte has bishop and rook attacked in such a way that one will be lost in 
a couple of moves, B*N*P v R is a win for Black, so under normaPcircum- 
stances losing either piece will also lose the game, In fact White can almost 
draw by offeríng the bishop, but Black can win by precise play: 1 Rh4 
(1 Re5? Bf4 loses at once) Kxg8 2 Rg4 Kg7! (2-,-g5? 3 Kb7! removes the 
check at f4 and threatens Rg3 against whích Black has no defence since 
knight moves lose a piece to Rg3 or Re4) 3 Kb7 (the threat is to draw by 
perpetual aííack on Black’s bishop, for example 4 Rg3 Bf2 5 Rg2 Bd4 6 
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Rg4 Nf3 7 Rf4 or 6...Ne2 7 Re4) and now: 

1) 3...KK? (3,..g5? 4 Rg3) 4 Rg3 Bd4 (4...Bc5 5 Kcó Ba7 6 Kb7 and 

4.. ,Bf2 5 Rg2 repeaí as 5...Nh3 in the latter line drops a piece ío 6 Rh2) 
5 Rg4 BcS (5...Ne2 6 Re4 or S...Nf3 6 Rf4+) 6 Kcó KfS 7 Rxgó draw. 

2) 3...Khó! 4 Rg3 (4 Kcó Kh5 5 Rg3 Bf2 6 Rg2 Nh3 and Black dis~ 
entangles and wins) Bc5! 5 Kcó Bd4í 6 Rg4 (6 Kd5 Ba7 7 Ra3 Bf2 8 Ra2 
Nh3 and once again Black frees his pieces) Nt'3 7 Rf4 (not check with the 
king on hó) Ne5+ 8 Kd5 Bgl! (8.,.Be3? 9 Re4 draws immediateiy while 

8.. .Bc3? 9 Rh4+Kg5 10 Rh3 Bb2 11 Rb3 and 8...Ba7 9 Ra4 Bb8 10Rb4‘ 
lead to perpetual attack on the bishop) 9 Rh4-í- (9 Kxe5 Bh2 wins the 
pawn ending and 9 Rfl Bh2 10 Rhl Ng4 is no better) Kg5 10 Rhl Nf3 11 
Ke4 Kg4 and wins. 

1 ... Kg7 

!...Bd4 2 Bh7+ wins the pawn. 

2 Bh7! 

2 Rh4? transposes to the first note. 

2 ... gS 

It seems that White’s resources are at an end and that he must now sufTer 
a fatal loss of material, but he can draw by unexpectedly giving up the 
rook. 

3 Bf5! Kxh8 

4 Bg4 

Suddenly Biack’s knight is trapped and his bishop can aehieve nothing by 
itself as it can only opérate on the dark squares. Everything depends on 
whether Black can actívate his king. 

4 ... Kg7 

5 Kc7 Kfó 

ó Kdó 

Just in time! If Black could have reached e5 he would have won. 

6 ... Bel 

Since White cannot move his bishop it might seem that he is in danger of 
zugzwang, Fortunately White always has two squares available to his king 

when Black threatens to cross the g4.c8 diagonal, e.g. with Biack’s king 

on e7, White can be on d5 or có. Thus he cannot becotne movebound. 


7 

Kd5 

Ba3 

8 

Ke4 

Ke7 

9 

Kd5 

Kd8 

10 

Kcó 

Bf8 

11 

Kb7 
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and so on. Black cannot make progresa. 

Now try to solve Diagram 123. White has to play with greaí subtlety to 
prevent Black arriving at the above positional draw. 

Another type of positional draw arises when White deliberately heads 
for a position which, according to all normal rules, should be lost for him. 
At the eleventh hour he is saved by some quirk in the positioning of the 
pteces which prevenís Black from expioiting his material superiority. 

109 A. Troitsky, 2nd Pr. Shakhmaty v SSSR, 1935 



Draw 


Can White’s lone passed pawn counterbalance Black’s trio? 

1 e6! 

Every move must be exact. 1 Rg7? Rd3+ 2 KcS (the lines 2 Ke7 g3 3 e6 g2 
4 Kf8 Rd6 5 e7 Re6 6 e8=Q Rxe8+ 7 Kxe8 c3 and 2 Kc7 g3 3 e6 c3 4 e7 
c2 5 e8=Q cl=Q+ 6 Kb8 Rb3+ 7 Rb7 Qf4+ win for Black) g3 3 Kxc4 (3 e6 
c3 or 3 Rg4 g2 4 Rxe4 Kf2 5 Kxc4 Rg3! wtth a Black win) g2 4 e6 Rd8 5 
e7 Re8 6 Kd4 Kf2 7 Rf7+ Kel 8 Rg7 Rxe7 9 Rxg2 e3 10 Kd3 e2 and 
White loses his rook. 


1 ... Rd3+ 

As usual passive defence is bad in rook endings: I...Ra3 2 e7 Ra8 3 Rxc4 
draws straight away. 


2 Ke5f 

Or i) 2 KcS? Rd8 3 Rg7 c3 4 Rxg4+ (or 4 e7 Rc8+) Kf2 5 Rxe4 Rc8+ 
and 6...c2 promotes. 

2 ) 2 Kcó? Rd8 3 e? Re8 4 Kd7 Rxe7+ 5 Kxe7 e3 6 Rxc4 g3 and White 
loses in two symmetrical variations: 7 Rg4 e2 8 Rxg3+ Kf2 and 7 Rc4 g2 8 
Rxe3 Kf2. 

i) 2 Ke7? blocking the pawn looks bad and sure enough Black wins by 
2,.,e3 3 Rxc4 g3 4 Kf7 Rd8 and Black’s pawns are too strong, 
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*** 


tí 

2.. .Rd8 3 Rxc4 is stilí a draw. 

3 Rxc4 

3 Rg7? e2 4 Rxg4* Kf2 wins. 

3 ... e2 

4 Rxg4+ 

The im me día te 4 Re4? gains a tempo, but in this position the gpawn is 
more important than one tempo and Black wins by 4...Kf2 5 e7 el^Q 6 
Rxel (6 e8=Q Qxe4+) Kxel 7 Kf4 Rf3+. 

4 ... Kf2 

5 Re4 

5 RÍ4+ Rf3 6 Re4 amounts to the same thing. 

5 ... Re3 

5.. .el=Q 6 Rxel Kxel 7 e7 foílowed by KfÓ draws easily. 

6 Rxe3 Kxe3 

7 e7 el=Q 

White has been aiming for this position but ií isn't clear whyí 8 e8=Q Kf3+ 
loses, while otherwise White has a pawn on the seventh against a queen, 
which is oníy a draw if the pawn is an a-, c-, f- ot h-pawn. The present 
position reveáis one of the few exceptions to this rule. 

8 Keó! 

Not 8 Kd6 Qb4+ or 8 Kfó Qh4+ when Black wins by the usual method. 
After 8 Keó! Black cannot cover e8 with his queen so he must give a 
discovered check. However, 8...K to the d-fiie+ is met by 9 Kd7i and 
thanks to the bad position of Black’s king he has no check, so White can 
promote next move. Similarly 8 K to the f'-fiie+ 9 Kf7í draws. 

Diagram i 24 is another paradoxical position along similar lines. 

Now it is time to turn again to studies in which White is hoping to win. 
One of the most popular síudy ideas is thaí of dominatiort, in which the 
iesser forcé unexpectedly traps the greater. The effect is improved if the 
board is open, so that Black’s pieces have great apparent mobility. 
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í JO A. Gurevjch & G* Rasparían, Isl Pr. 
Ail*unión Physical Culture and Sport T f 1955 



Win 

The analysis in this study is rather more complcx than rnost, but it is 
worth followmg through to appreciate the stunning ríñale* 

1 Bd4+! 

White has fíve plausible checks, so even the rírst move presents difrícuities. 
The alternatives are refuted as follows: 

/) 1 Rxf2? (1 Ral? and 1 Ke2? are met by L**hxg2) Nxf2 2 gxh3 (2 Kxf2 
h2) Nxh3 3 Bxhó (or else **JNg5 and the knight escapes) Kd5 (intending 
***Ke5—f5 and ** JNg5) 4 Kf3 (4 Nb3 Ke5 and now 5 Nd4 Kf6 6 Nf3 Kg6 7 
Bf8 Ng5 or 5 Nd2 Kf5 6 Nf3/e4 Kg6 and the knight comes out) Ke5 5 
Kg3 (5 Nc4/c6+ Kf5 followed by ** *Kg6) Ngl 6 Kf2 (or else *„Ne2+) Nh3* 
draws* 

2) 1 Nb3+? (giving random checks isn’t likely to help White) Kb4 2 Rb2 
hxg2 or 2 Nd2 hxg2* 

3) 1 Nb7+? Kc6 2 Nd8* (2 Na5+ Kb5) Kd7 3 Rd2* Kc8 4 Rxf2 Nxf2 5 
gxh3 Nxh3 and 6**,Ng5* 

4) 1 Rc2*? and 1 BfS*? are both met by L.JRbS and after 2 Rxf2 Nxf2 3 
gxh3 Nxh3 Biack’s knight escapes via g5* 

í *** Kd5! 

Black must keep the bishop under observation* 

2 Ke2 

Now Black has problems, for exampie 2***hxg2 3 Bxf2, 2**J£xd4 3 gxh3 or 
2***Ng3+3Kxf2h24Ral hl^Qí Rxhl Nxhl+6Kgl {or6Ke3)and wins* 

2 h2í 

If Black can’t promote on gl f hell alm for hl msteadí The threat Is 
3_Ng3** 
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3 Ral 

3 Bxf2 (3 Rd2 Ng3+4Kxf2 Ne4+) Nxf2 4 Ral hl=Q5 Rxhl Nxhl 6 Kf3 
h5 followed by ...h4 and ...Ng3 is safe for Black. 

3 ... fl=QH 

Black has to play resourcefully to síay in íhe ga¡ne. 3...Ng3-t? is no 
differení from 2...Ng3+?. 

4 Kxfl 

4 Rxfl? Ng3+ wins for Black. 

4 ... Kxd4 

FinaÜíy Black genuineíy íhreatens ...Ng3+. 

5 g4! 

Not 5 Ra4+ (5 Nb3+ Ke3) Ke5 6 Rh4 Ng3+ 7 Kf2 hl=Q 8 Rxhl Nxhl+9 
Kf3 h5 with a draw ñor 5 Nc6+ Ke3 6 Ra3+ Kd2 7 Ra2+ (7 Rh3 Ng3+ 
8 Kf2 h!=Q 9 Rxhl Nxhl+ 10 Kf3 Kel and ...Nf2)Ke3 8 Re2+Kf4 and 
Black has íhe advantage. 

5 ... N*3+ 

6 Kg2 hl=Qf 

Now 7 Rxhl Nxhl 8 Kxhl (delaying this capture doesn’t help) Ke4 9 Kg2 
Kf4 10 KJh3 h5 11 gxhS Kg5 wins the last pawn and draws. Having seen 
this, many solvers would search for an improvement earlier, but it always 
pays to have one last look around to see if there is something unexpected. 

7 Kxg3! 

and Black’s queen is trapped! ?...Qxal 8 Nb3+ Ke5 9 Nxaí Kf6 10Kh4, 
7...Qe4 8 Ra4T, ?...Qd5 8 Rdl+ and 7...Qa8 8 Nb3+ are the variations. 
The only slight flaw in this magniricent study is that 6 Kf2 also wins. 
Black’s queen isalso humbled by a rook and a knighí in Diagram 125. 

In the most extreme cases a single minor piece can outgun a queen, 
usually aided and abetted by a passed pawn. 
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líl V. Koroikov, 3rd Pr. IV PIDE Tny, 1965 



Win 


White is a piece and a pawn down but Black’s forces are ver y badly 
placed for the fighí against White’s c-pawn. 

1 c5 

1 Kg6? <1 Be5+? Kh7 2 c5 f4 3 c6 f3 4 exf3 Nh6* and 5...e2) f4 2 Be5+ 
Nf6 3 c5 <3 Bxf6+ Kg8 4 cS Kf8) Kg8! 4 Bxf6 (4 Kxf6 13) KflB! 5 có Ke8 
and the pawn is neutraiised. 

1 ... Í4 

]...Nhó+ 2 Ke6 f4 3 c6 f3 4 c7 promotes with check and l...Bh2 2 Bxh2 
f4 3 c6 f3 4 exf3 e2 5 Bg3 wins. 

2 c6 

2 Kg6? Nf6! 3 Be5 transposes to 1 Kg6?. 

2 ... f3 

3 exf3 

3 c7? (3 Kg6? Bh2! 4 c7 Ne7+) f2 4 Kg6 Bh2! 5 c8=Q (5 Bxh2 Ne7+ and 
...fí^Q) fl=Q and Black defends. 

3 ... Ne7! 

3...NH6+? (3.„e2? 4 c7 Nh6+ S Kg6 el=Q 6 c8=Q+ Ng8 7 Qh3+ Qh4 8 
Be5+ Nf6 9 Qc8 mate) 4 Kg6 Nf5 (4...e2 5 Be5+ Kg8 6 c7) 5 Be5+ Kg8 6 
Kxf5 e2 7 c7 el=Q 8 c8=Q+ KÍ7 9 Qe6+ Kf8 10 Bd6+ wins Black’squeen. 

4 Bxe7 

4 Kxe7 e2 5 Bg3 (5 c7? el=Q+ 6 KÍ7 Qcl and 5 Bb4 Bh2 are bad) Bb6 6 
Kf6 (6 Kd? Kg7 7 c7 Bxc? 8 Kxc7 Kí6 9 Kd6 Kf5 10 Kd5 el=Q 1 i Bxel 
Kf4 wins White’s last pawn) Bc7 7 Bel Bf4 and White cannot make 
progresa since if he brings his king back to round up the e2 pawn, he loses 
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hi$ own pawn at c6, for example 8 Kf5 Kg7 9 Ke4 KÍ6 10 Kd3 Ke6 11 
Kxe2 Kd5 drawing. 

4 ... Bh2 

Biack has succeeded in preven tina the advance of the c-pawn, but by a 
sacrifica White can geí it moving again. 

5 f4! 

5 Bxg5 e2 6 Bd2 Kh7 {Black’s bishop is well placed on the h2-b8 diagonal 
where it can hold up both pawns) 7 Kfó (7 Ke6 Kg6 8 Kd7 Kf5 9 c7 Bxc7 
!0Kxc7 el=Q 11 Bxel Kf4 draws) Kg8 8 Kf5 (8 Keó Kg7 9 Kd7 Kgó 10 
c7 Bxc7 11 Kxc7 Kf5 followed by ...el=Q) Kf7 and White cannot win 
after 9 f4 Bxf4 10 Kxf4 Keó 11 Bb4 el=Q or 9 Bb4 Bdó or 9 Ke4 Ke6. 

5 ... Bxf4 

5.. .e2 6 c7 el=Q 7 c8*Q-t- mates. 

6 BxgS e2 

6.. .Bc7 7 Bxe3 is a technical win by 7...Kh7 8 Keó Kg6 9 Kd7 Ba5 
(9...Bh2 10 Bc5 and 11 Bdó) 10 Bc5 KfS 11 Be7 and 12 Bd8 promoting 
íiis pawn. 

7 Bxf4 e!=Q 

8 el 

The crucial moment. White’s bishop shields his king from checks, covers el 
and síands ready to deflect Black’s queen away from c3. 

8 ... Qc3 

After 8...KJh7 9 c8-Q White threatens Qh3 and Qg8, whiie Black cannot 
expíoit the potential stalemaíe. 

9 Be5+ Qxe5 

10 c8=Q+ Kh7 

and White mates in two by 11 Qg8+ or 11 Qh3+. 

In the last two studies, and in Diagram 126 at the end of the chapter, 
the domination comes like a thunderclap after a iong iníroductory 
struggle. In complete contrast, the domination process in the next two 
studies is more like the gradual squeezing of a boa constrictor. 
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112 H. Rinck, =1 st Pr. La Stratígie, Í9I6 



Win 


Black’s queen musí not be aliowed to escape from the back rank since 
in general 2R v Q is a draw. Thus 1 Rf7? Qd6 and 1 Re7? Qg8 throw the 
win away by allowing íhe queen to start checking. White raust also avoid 
I Rd7? Qg8 2 Kí3 Qa8 foílowed by check, 1 Kel? Qg8 2 Kfl/f2 Qf8+ 
3 Rd7 Qd6/cS* and 1 Ra7? Qe8+ 2 Kf2 (2 Kd2 Qg8 or 2 Kfl/f3 Qb5/ 
hS-f) Qf8+ 3 Kg2 (3 Rf7 Qc5+) Qg7+f forcing stalemate. This last Une 
proves that White wiU have trouble escaping from the queen checks by 
playing his king to the gfile since by playing ...Kh8 Black will always be 
able to set up this trick. 

1 Rh?4 Kg8 

2 Rhe7! 

Now that g8 is blocked White can play his rook to e?. Other moves fail, 
for example 2 Rhc7 Qe8+Í (Black need not re pea t moves and risk White 
fmding the win second time round) 3 Kfl/f2 (3 Kd2 Qf8) Qf8* 4 Kgl (4 
Kg2 Qa8) Kh8 and White cannot make progress because of the threat 
...Qg7+. Even if White continúes 5 Rh7+ Kg8 6 Rhe7/c7 Black just renews 
the threat by Ó...Kh8. If 2 Rhd7 instead White stíll wins, but only by 
transposition to the main Une after 2...Qe8+ 3 Kd2/fl/f2 Qf8 (4-) 4Kel! 
Qe8* 5 Re7 Qf8 6 Ke2 Kh8 7 Rbc7. 

2 ... Kh8 

White wins immediately if Black loses control of g7 and f7, e.g. 2...Qd8 
3 Rg7* Kh8 4 Rh7+ Kg8 5 Rcg7+ Kf8 6 Rh8t. 

3 Rbc7! 

The purpose of this move is to cover c4 so that White’s king can go to fl 
when Bíack’s queen is on g8, The alternatives are: 

1) 3 Rbd7? Qg8 4 KB Qb3t 5 Re3 Qb8 draws. 

2) 3 Ra7? (3 Rec7? Qg8 and 3 Kel? Qg8 are much the same) Qg8 4 
Kf2 Qf84 5 Ket/e2 (once againK to the g-file allows ...Qg7+) Qg8 draws. 
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4 4 4 


3 



After 3...Qg8 4 Kfif Qf8+ 5 Rf7 Qg8 any waiting move by White leaves 
Black in zugzwang. 


4 Ra7 


Or 4 Rcd7, but not 4 Rb7? Kh8,4 Red7? Qe8+ or 4 Kel? Kh8. 

4 ... Kh8 

5 Rf7 


Other moves are met by 5...Qg8 6 K to íhe f-file QI8+ and White has lost 
time. 


S 


Qe8+ 


5...Qg8 6 Kf2 is zugzwang. 

6 KÍ2 Kg8 

Bfack has líttle choice since „ .Qg8 ieads io zugzwang as before. 


7 

Rg7+ 

KÍ8 

8 

Rh7 

Kg8 

9 

10 

Rag7+ 

Rh8+ 

Kf8 


winning the queen. The peculiar shuffling moves by the rooks are hard to 
understand, even though the idea behind them is simple enough. When one 
rook is on b? and the other is on f7, Black has the defence ...Qd6. White 
seeks to prevení this by moving the b7 rock elsewhere. This is only 
possible when Black’s king is on g8, or else ...Qg8 defends. White’s third 
move covers c4 and thus prevenís ,„Qg8, so forcing the king to the crucial 
square. White’s first two moves were independent of this plan and are 
designed solely to stop Black’s checks. 

Here is another example of constriction. 


! 13 G, Kasparian, 2nd Pr. Tidskrift KNSB, 1959 



Win 
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The first few moves are forced, 

1 86 Nb6 

2 a7 Na8 

Black’s only way to meet the threal of Rxbó, 

3 RbB 

Bow can Black continué? 3,,,Nc7 4 Rc8 is no good, so Black"s only hope 
ís to answer Rxa8 by .,.Kb6 followed by ,,,Kb7 winning the a-pawn, In 
order that this defence should opérate Black’s bíshop must be immune 
from attack by the a8 rook, 

3 - Bal! 

The only imitable square. Whíte cannot make immediate progresa, but can 
still hope for victory based on zugzwang, Neither bishop ñor knight may 
move and Black’s king is restricted to c5, c6 and c7 to be within range of 
bó, However, White ís also limited by the necessíty to stop .,,Bd4 when 
Black *s king is on có or c7 (for oíherwise ,,,Bd4 RxaS Kb7 draws), Can 
Whíte forcé Black into zugzwang while at the same tíme avoiding „ t Bd47 

4 Ke2 

White must head for d3, After 4 Kf2? Kc6 5 Ke3 (or el se ,,,Bd4) Black can 
escape by 5...Nc7! 6 Rc8 Kb7 7 Rxc7+ Ka8 8 Ke4 (8 Kd3 Be5 followed 
by _Bh2 -gl) Bf6 9 Kd5 Bg5 followed by ,,,Be3 with a draw, The 
problem is that White’s king takes too Jong to reach a6 from e3, so that 
Black has enough tíme to round up the a7 pawn, If White doesn’t play to 
win the knight immediateiy at move 6, Black still draws, e,g, 6 Kd3 Be5 or 

6 Ke4 Bfó! 7 Rc8 Kb7 as before, 

4 ... Kc6 

5 Kd3í KcS 

Or 5,,,Nc7 ($,,,Kc7 6 Ke3! Kc6 7 Ke4 winsas ín the main üne) 6 Rc8 Kb7 

7 Rxc7* Ka8 8 Kc4 BeS 9 Rd7 Bg3 10 KbS Bf2 11 Kaó and wins, 

6 Ke3ü 

White is airoing for the positíon Kd3 v KcS with Black to move, so he must 
lose a tempo, 6 Ke4?í is met by ó,,,Kcó and now White can only wín by 
returning to the previous positíon after 7 Kd3 KcS 8 Ke3H, After 6 Ke3M 
there are íwo variations: 

1) 6 ,Kc6 7 Ke4 Nc7 (7„JKc5 8 Kd3 Kc6 9 Kc4 Kc7 10 Kb5 and 11 Kaó 
wins) 8 Rc8 Kb7 9 Rxc7+ Ka8 10 Kd5 Bf6 11 Kc4! (not 11 KcS? Bd4+ 
ñor 11 Kc6? Bd4 with a draw in both cases) and now Black"s can’t play 
--♦Bd8 (to reach b6 with gaín of tempo) because of Rc8+, so he has to 
spend two more moves reaching the gl-a7 diagonal, giving White time to- 
bring his king to a6, 

2 ) 6 ,,, Bfó (6,,,Bd4+ 8 Ke4 threatens RxaS, so Black must play 8,,,Bal 
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when 9 Kd3 wins) 7 Ke4! (7 RxaS? Kb6 and now 8 RÍ8 allows ...Bg5+ 
while if White cuts oul the check by 8 Ke4 Black draws by ...Bal followed 
by ...Kb7) Bal (with his king on a white square there was a threat of 
RxaS, so the bishop has to seurry for shelter again) 8 Kd3! Kc6 9 Kc4 
winning. 

We end this brief look at the wortd of endgame studies by preseniing 
three compositions involvtng more complex analysis. Such studies are 
difflcuit to solve because neither side has strong threats, so there seems to 
be no particular motivation to play one move rather than another. It i$ 
often necessary to penétrate to a considerable depth to uncover the 
reasons why only one move ieads to success. 

114 V. KM, Ist Pr. Tidskrift for Sohack, 1945 



Win 


1 g7 Rc8 

I...Rcl+ 2 Ka2! (not 2 Kb2? Rc8 3 g4 Rb8+ with a draw) Rc2+ 3 Ka3 
Ra3+ 4 Ka4 RcS 5 g4Í is essentially the same as the main line. 

2 g4! 

Black was threatening 2..JKÍ6 3 gS^Q Rxg8 4 Bxg8 Kf5 followed by ...Kg4 
drawing. 2 Be6? failed to 2...Ra8* and 3.,JKfó so White’s move, exploiting 
the bad position of Black’s rock, was forced. 

2 ... Rb8 

Now ...Kxg4 is threatened. Black chose b8 to keep White's king cut off 
for as long as possible. 

3 Be6 

The Black king musí remain next to the g4 pawn or else White wins by 
gS^Q. The rook is also tied to the back rank and will remain on bSuntil 
driverj away. 
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3 ... Kf4 

If Black ever plays ...Kh6, White can win wiíhout problems by replying 
g8=R!, but it is interesting to note that here White can also win by pro- 
moting to a queen, fot exampie 3..JCh64 g8=Q Rbl+ 5 Ka2 Rb2* (trying 
to keep the king pinned to the a-fiie) 6 Ka3 Rb3* 7 Ka4 Rb4+ 8 Ka5 
RbS-f- 9 Kaó Rbó+ 10 Ka7 Rb7+ 11 Ka8 Ra7+ 12 Kb8 Rb7+ <12...Ra8+ 
13 Kc7 Ra7+ 14 Kd6 Rd7* 15 Ke5 Rd5+ 16 Kf6 Rf5+ 17 Ke7 Rf7+ 18 
Qxf7 wins) 13 Kc8 Rc7+ 14 Kd8 Rd7+ 15 Ke8 Re7+ 16 Kí8 Re8+ 17 Kf7 
Re7+ 18 Kf6 and the checks come to an end. In a line like this ít isn't 
practicai to give every varíation as there are two possibilities for Black at 
each move, but the reader can quickly convtnce lumself that White’s king 
can always fínd shelter at f6. 


4 

Ka2 

Kg5 

5 

Ka3 

Kf4 

6 

Ka4 

KgS 

7 

Ka5 

Kf4 

8 

Kaó 

Kg5 

9 

Ka7 

Re8 


The only other square is d8, but in that case White could continué by 10 
Kb7. After 10...Re8. on the other hand, Black threatens ...Re7-f- and White 
cannot play Kb7 or Kbó. 

10 Bf7! Rd8 

Black has anoíher defence by 10...Re7+ 11 K moves Kh6, when 12 
gg»N+í is the only move to win. Here 12 g8*R fails to 12...Rxf7 and after 
12 gSKJ Black delivers perpetual check by 12...Re6+ (if White’s king ison 
a8 or b8 it is even stmpler - Black checks along the 7th rank untü the king 
reaches f'8 and then plays ...Re8+) 13 Kc5 Rc6+ (Black can always ensure 
that White’s bishop is not able to interpose) 14 Kb4 Rb6+ 15 Kc3 Rb3+ 
16 Kd4 Rd3+ (not 16...Rb4+? 17 Bc4, for example) 17 Ke5 Re34! (avoid- 
ir^ White’s last írap - 17...Rd5+? 18 Kf6! Rf5+ 19 Ke7! wins) 18 Kd6 
(18 Kf6 Re6+) Re6+ and so on. With the bishop on f7 rather than e6 there 
is no place to hide from the barrage of checks. 

11 Kb6! 

A precise move avoiding a fork by ...Rd7+. After 11 Kb7? Kh6! 12 g8=R 
(12 g8=Q Rd7-f- draws as in the last note, 12 g8=N+ Kg7 wins material and 
finally 12 Kc7 is answered by 12...Kxg7) Rd7+ Black picks up the bishop. 
12 Ka6? fails to 12...Kxg4. After 11 Kb6i White wins in all lines: 

1) ll...Kh6 12 g8=R! wins. 

2 ) 1 l...Kxg4 12 Kc7 Ra8 13 Be6+K moves 14Bc8 Ra74 15Bb7 and the 
pawn promotes. 

3 ) 11 ...Ra8 12 Be6 (White has freed his king to come over to support the 
g-pawn) Re8 13 Kc5 Rd8 14 Kc6 Kf4 15 Kc7 Re8 (15...Ra8 16Bc8) 16 
Kd7 Ra8 17 Ke7 Kg5 18 Bf7! (White musí stíü play accurately - not 
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18 Bd7? Kg6 ñor 18 KÍ7 Ra7* 19 Kf8 Ra8* when White loses time) and 
now: 

3a) 18.*.Kxg4 19 Be8 Ra7* 20 Bd7* promotes* 

3b) 18...Ra7* 19 Kf8 Ra8+(19..Kh6 2G g5+) 2G Be8 wins* 

3c) 18.**Kh6 19 g8=R is simplest although 19 g8-Q also wins as 19...Ra7+ 
20 KÍ6 Rxf7* 21 Ke5 eventually leads to a position in which Black’s rook 
can be captured by White's queen. The difference between this line and 
the note to Black's tenth move is that thanks to the initially unfavourable 
position of Black's rook White can forcé Black to take the bishop, opening 
a diagonal for the queea 

3d) 18...Rb8 19 Be8 Rb7+ 20 Bd7 Rb8 21 Kf7 and 22 g8=Q wins* 

4) 1 l...Rb8+ 12 Kc6! Rd8(i2.*.Kh6 i 3 g8-RÍ - in this position promob 
ing ío a queen only draws, or 12***Kxg4 13 Kc7 Ra8 14 BeÓ* etc) 13 Be6 
and wins as in line 3. 

Tricky to solve, but combining rook and knight promotionsin a study 
coníaining just six pieces is a fantastic achievement. 

Sometimes it is easier to work backwards from the end of a study, 
especially if it isn’í clear what White should be aiming for. 

115 P. Perkonoja, Ist Pr. Suomen Shakki, 197] 



Win 

White can't win by supporting his pawns with his king, for example 
1 Kf4? d2 2 Nc3 Kh7 3 Kg5 Kg8 4 Kg6 É£h8 5 h7 dl*Q 6 Nxdl c3 7 Ne3 
c2 forcing stalemate. So the knight must be used to defend the kingside 
pawns while White’s king blockades the c- and d-pawns. But how then is 
White to win? He cannot take the c4 pawn with his king, while otherwise 
he is doomed to move his king between c3, d2 and e3 for ever. The only 
hope is to stalemate Black’s king using only the knight and the h-pawns, 
forcing Black to commit suicide by pushing his own pawns. However, 
1 Nf6? turns out to be premature after l...c3 2 Ng4 (2 Kxd3 c2) d2! (not 
2...C2? 3 Kd2 Kh7 4 Kcl Kh8 5 Ne5 Kh7 6 Nxd3 Kxh6 7 Nf4 and wins) 
3 Ke2 Kh7 with a draw since if White stalemates the king again, Black can 
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easily sacrifice both pawns. Clearly e3 is a bad square for the king in this 
line, íf White’s king were on c3 instead, then Nf6 would work, since after 
...d2 Kxd2 c3+ Kcl c2 Ng4 White would win easily, In fact, this Une 
works even without the hS pawn. Where should White pul his knight while 
he transfers his king from e3 to c3? It must defend the h6 pawn and be 
ready to jump to f6, so the knight should be stationed at g4. Now let’s 
consider a positrón with WNg4, WKc3 and BKh7. With Black to play White 
wins: l..,Kg8 (l...Kh8 2 Nf6 d2 3 Kxd2 c3+4 Kcl wins as above) 2 Nf6* 
Kf7 (2..JKM 3 h7 is the same) 3 h7 Kg7 4 h8=Q+! Kxh8 S h6 with the 
familiar zugzwang, With White to play there is no way to make progress as 
only Kd2 is feasible. Once White’s knight is on g4 Black can only oscillate 
between h7 and h8 with his king, since l..,Kg8 2 Nf6+ Kf7 3 h7 Kg7 wins 
for White no matter where his king is - he simply plays it to c3 and then 
continúes with either h6 or h8=Q+ Kxh8 h6, depending on whether 
Black’s king is on h8 or g7. Thus with White’s king on e3, knight on g4 and 
Black’s king on h7, Black to play loses by l..,Kh8 (Í.„Kg8 2 Nf6+ as 
above) 2 Kd2 Kh7 3 Kc3 Kh8 4 Nf6 etc, This is the position White must 
aim for, In general, White cannot win this type of position as Black can 
arrange to be on the right square (h8 or h7) when White’s knight arrives at 
g4. The win exists here only because White has a forcing sequence of 
moves leading to the required position. 

1 Ne7 

As 1 Nf6? doesn’t work this is the only way to defend the h6 pawn. 

1 .,. Kh7 

2 Nf5 Kg8 

2.. .Kh8 meets with the same reply. 

3 Nd6 

White must keep playing forcing moves, 3 Kd2? Kh8f 4 Ne3 (4 Kc3 Kh7 is 
also a draw) Kh7 5 Ng4 Kh8 draws, as the wrong player is to move. 

3 ... Kh7 

3.. .Kh8 4 Nxc4 Kh7 5 Kf4 Kxh6 6 Kg4 Kh7 7 KgS Kg7 8 h6+Kh7 9 Kh5 
Kg8 (or 9,.,Kh8 10 Kg6 KgS 11 h7+ Kh8 12 Ne5) 10Kg6Kh8 11 h7 d2 
12 NeS leads to mate. 


4 Nf7 KgS 

5 Ne5! 

Not S Ng5? Kh8 6 Kd2 KgS 7 Kc3 KhS 8 h7 Kg7 9 h6+ KhS with a draw, 
even if it were Black to move. 

5 ... Kh7 

5. . JCh8 6 Nxc4 wins as above, 

6 Ng4 
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reaching íhe required zugzwang position. The ítnish might be 6...Kh8 7 
Kd2 Kh7 8 Kc3 Kg8 9 Nf6+ Kh8 10 h7 Kg7 11 h8=Q+ Kxh812 h6 d2 13 
Kxd2 c3+ 14 Kcl c2 1$ Ng4 and wins. 

116 G. Rasparían, 2nd Pr. Shakhmaty v SSSR, 1948 



Win 


White is even a pawn down in the initial position so he must attack 
immediately. 


1 c6 Ne5! 

Or i) 1...NÍ6 2 Bh3+ Kb8 3 Nc5 Ne8 <else 4 Nxaó+, 5 Bc8 and 6 Bb7 
mate) 4 Bd7 Nd6 5 Nxa6+ Ka8 6 Nxc7+ Kb8 7 Na6+ Ka8 8 Be6 followed 
by 9 Bd5 with decisive threats. 

2) l...Nb6 2 Bh3+ Kb8 3 Nc5 Bg3 (if Black doesn’í defend c7 White wins 
as in line 1) 4 Nxa6* Ka8 5 a4 followed by a5 winning a piece as the 
knight must stay at b6 to prevent Bc8-b7. 

2 Bh3+ Kb8 

3 Nc$ Nxc6 

3.. .Bd8 (3...Ka8 4 Bc8) 4 Nxa6+ Ka8 5 Kc3 is zugzwang, for example 

5.. .N moves 6 Bc8 ot 5...BÍ6 6 Nxc7+ Kb8 7 Na6+ Ka8 8 Bg2 winning. 

4 Nd7+ Kb7 

4.. .Ka8 5 Bg2 Kb7 6 Ne5 and 4..i£c8 5 Ne5+ Kb7 6 Bg2 lose at once. 

5 Bg2 


Threat NeS. 


5 ... Bg3 

The introductoty play is over and White has to consider his next step. He 
can ordy win by attacking the pinned knight with his king. Black Controls 
the dark squares and his pawns can cover í>5, so this attack can only come 
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from d7 t Thus White must free d7 by transferring the knight ío a4 by 
means of checks at c5 and a4, but at the moment Nc5* Kb6 Na4* aüows 
...Kb5. White’s next move is designed to prevent this defence. 

6 Kc4 a5H 

At ílrst sight Black is defencdess against the plan of Nc5-a4 and king to 
d7, as all the action takes place on the white squares over which Black has 
no control However, he has an extremeJy subtle staíemate defence based 
on burying his bishop at b8. If Black delays he will be too late, for 
example 6 tt Bh2 7 Nc5+ Kb6 8 Na4+ Kb7 9 Bd5 a5 10 Kd3 a6 11 Ke4 
Bgl 12KÍ5 Ba? 13 Ke6 Bb8 14 Kd7 Ka7 and White isjust in time to take 
the knight with his king* avoiding the staíemate. 

7 Nc5+ 

íf White delays this Black draws, for example 7 Bd5 aó! and now 8 Nc5* 
(8 Kd3 is completely pointíess sínce even when his king reaches eó there is 
no real threat) KM 9 Na4+ Kb7 transposes to the note to White's 9th 
move. 


7 ... Kb6 

8 Na4+ Kb7 

In order to understand White’s next move it is necessary to consider the 
following position, which is central to the whole study: 

117 



Black to play loses because his bishop must make up its mínd whether it is 
going to b8 or not. After !...Bb8 2 Nc5f (or else .. t .Ka7 draws) Ka7 
(2 t . JKM 3 Nd7* Kb5 4 a4+ wins) 3 Bxcó Kb6 4 Kd5 White emerges with 
a clear extra piece, whiie l...Bgi 2 Kf5 Ba7 3 Keó Bb8 4Kd7 Ka7 5 Kxcó 
loses too much time. On the other hand, if White is to play in Diagram 
117, he cannot win. Suppose he plays his king to the f-file, 1 Kf5 say, 
Then L.BbS! 2 Nc5+ Ka7! 3 Bxcó Kb6 4 Nd7+ Kxcó 5 Nxb8* Kb5 leaves 
the White king too far away to come back to defend the a-pawn. In order 
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to reach bl in this line, White’s king must start on íhe e-file (or further 
left, of course). 1 Kd3 is possible, but Black just rcplies l...Bgl and waits 
for the king ío go ío e2 or e4 before returning to a?. There are no waiting 
moves with bishop or knight and 1 a3 exposes the pawn to attack from 
Black’s bishop after 1 ...Bg] 2 KfS Be3 3 Keó Bel with a comfortable 
draw. 

From this analysis it becomes clear that the win depends on whether 
White’s king can reach the f-file before Black’s bishop arrives at a?. íf, for 
example, White’s king is on O when Black’s bishop is still on gl, White 
wins. The reason is that ...Ba7 is met by Ke4 with the above zugzwang, so 
Black must wait by ...Bb2. White then plays Kf4 and KfS, always being 
prepared to meet ...Ba7 by Ke4, by which time it is too late for Black and 
White can simply take the knight by Ke6 and Kd7. In other words the 
arrival of the king at f3 seáis off a7 from Black’s bishop. 

9 Kd3H 

The obvious 9 BdS? draws after 9...aó! 10 Kd3 Bf2 i I Ke2 Ba7! and Black 
has set up his defence in time (12 Kf3 BbSi). By moving the king first 
Black is forced to spend an extra tempo bringing his bishop to the a7--gl 
diagonal and this costs him the game. 

9 ... Bf2 

9...a6 10 Ke3! Bh2 (Í0...Be5 11 Ke4i Bd4 12 KfS Ba7 13 Keó and Kd7 
wins) 11 BdS (threat Ke4) Bgí+ 12 Kf4 wins after, for exampie, 12...Ba7 
13 Ke4!. 


10 Ke2! 

Not 10 BdS? a6! throwing away ail the good work. 

10 ... Bgl 

It BdS 

White must clear e4 for his 14th move so 11 Be4? is bad. 

11 ... aó 

12 Kf3 Bd4 

13 Kf4 

Of course, not 13 Ke4? Ba7 draw. 

13 ... Ba7 

Or else Kf5 eód7 wins out of hand. 

14 Ke4! 

reaching Diagram 117 with Black to move and therefore winning for 
White. 

Ambitious solvers may now like to tackle Diagrama 131 and 132, which 
should provide a coupie of eveníngs entertainment, at the very least! 
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Problema for Solving 


118 i. Rusinek, Ist Pr. 
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6 Helpmates 


ln the fírst five chapters White was attempting to give mate and Black was 
trying to stop him, the normal situation in over-the-board play* Thís 
familiar situation doesn’t hold for most of the problems in the rest of the 
book, At one time such problems werc considered unorthodox and were 
consigned to the reaim of 4 Fairy Chess\ a rather unfortunate tcrm used to 
describe non-directmate problema 

Now s however* despitc a ccrtaín reluctance in some quarters, problems 
such as helpmates and selfmates are consídered as legitímate as the more 
conventional types, a happy situation sitice solvers can obtain a great deal 
of pleasure from them*1 have found that over-the-board piayers eastly take 
to the concept of a helpmate, although this could be just a case of wish- 
fulñlment! The basic rule goveming play in a helpmate is that both sides 
co-operate to help White rnate Black* Although the two sides are working 
in concert, the moves must stíll be legal, so that neither player is allowed 
to move into check, for example* The only competition involved is that 
between composer and solver! There is a convention that Black moves fírst 
in a helpmate, so a helpmate in two consists of four half-moves; Black 
plays, White plays, Black plays again and fínally White mates, There is no 
special reason why Black should move fírst in helpmates and not in any 
other type of problem* This convention is just one of those histórica! 
accídents which nobody dares change, There is a second convention, 
conceming the method of wrítíng down Solutions, which is even more 
confusing for the over-the-boaid player* The solution of a helpmate in two 
is written 1 x y 2 z a, where x and z are the Black moves, while y and a are 
the White moves, This is the reverse of normal practica and it takes a long 
time to inhibit the reflex which insists that the move immediately after a 
number must be a White move* Once again, there is no particular reason 
for this and I only adhere to it to keep in líne with other problem books 
and magazines* It’s time to look at our fírst helpmate: 
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133 H* Forsberg, Isí Pr, Revista Romana de $ah, 1936 


a) Diagram b)BRaÓ c)BBa6 d)BNa6 e)BPa6 hf2 

This is a ñvedmone problem* After solving the diagram position, replace 
the piece at a6 with black rook, bishop, knight and pawn in turn to make 
four more helpmates, The solverá flrst aim in a helpmate is to find the 
mating position. Once this is done, the method of reaching the fina! 
position from the diagram can be tackled* The second parí of the soiving 
process i$ usually easy in a two-move helpmate, so the main task is to spot 
the mate* Typicaliy the solver will visualise a series of potentiainmating 
positions based on the material in the diagram and check each one to see if 
it can be reached in the given number of moves, 

In Diagram 133 the White king is too far away to take parí in a mate, so 
White is restricted to the use of his rook and knight, These two pieces can 
mate on their own t but only in a comer* and White’s knight is too far from 
c3 to arrange a córner mate* It foSlows that all the mates involve a self- 
block of Black’s king, If we imagine a series of mating positions with one 
self-bíock, we can work out afterwards which part of the problem we are 
actually solving? For example, White can mate by Ncl and Rb3, providcd 
a4 is blocked, The blocking piece can’t be a rook or a queen, since the 
White king would be in check, while a bishop or pawn couid take the rook* 
It follows that this is part d, with a knight at a6, and the solution runs 
I NcS (remember that this is a Black move) Ncl 2 Na4 Rb3* The White 
pieces can also mate with Rb4, Nc2 and a block at a2, The piece at a2 
musí be a bishop (a knight is impossibie because it can’t reach a2 while 
b4 is occupied by White’s rook), so this soives part c by I Bc4 Nel 2 Ba2 
Nc2* A third position has NcS and Ra4, with a block at b2, which couid be 
a rook or a queen, The rook can’t reach b2 in two moves with the b-file 
blocked, so this gives the solution 1 Qf6 NcS 2 Qb2 Ra4 to the diagram 
position, 

There are just two parís left, b and e* With BRa6, the self-block can’t be 
at a4 or b4 (check to WKg4) and the rook can’t reach a2, so it musí be at 
b2 or b3, A mate is certainly possible with BRb3 and White’s rook on the 
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a-ñle, but can this be arranged? After 1 Rbó, White’s rook must olear the 
way from b6 to b3, so the solution runs I Rb6 Rbl 2 Rb3 Ral. Fínally 
with BPa6* no mates are possible in two moves with B£a3 and BPa4, but 
Black’s king is not obligad to stay at a3 during the solutioa Helpmates 
ínvolving Black king moves are generally tricky to solve, because aven a 
shíít of one square completely alters the potential mating nets and makes 
it hard to guess the final position, In this case, BJack’s king and pawn can 
meet halfway at a4 and a5, allowing White to mate by I a5 Rb3* 2 Ka4 
Nc5, Notice that this mate was impossible with any other Black man at a6; 
a rook or a queen could take at c5, while a bíshop or a kníght couldn’t 
reach a5 in two moves. 

134 L Lindner, ist Pr, $So Paulo, 1955/6 



h?2 


White is poweríully equipped with a queen and bishop; moreover, 
Black’s king is virtually maíed already. It seems incredible that White has 
trouble mating in two moves with Black’s help. There are severa! tantaiis* 
ing tries which fail because one side or the other can’t find a decent 
waiting move, such as I el~R pass 2 Re3 fxg3, or 1 el=B/N Qe2 2 pass 
Qe3, or even 1 el"anything Qxel 2 pass Íxg3, In each case no move can 
be substituted for pass and stili preserve the mate- Aiming for Íxg3 seems 
the most promising idea, which leads us to investígate how else Black can 
block e3- One possibilíty ís by exdl^N and Ne3, but once again White 
lacks a waiting move. The solution is to replace exdl=N by cxdi-N, which 
opens a flight for White’s king and leads to the mate 1 cxdi-N KM 2 Ne3 

Mate seems cióse in Diagram 147, but the solution is well hiddea The 
answer to Diagram 148 wíll acquaint the solver with an unusual property 
of pinned pieces- 

Helpmates are handicapped by their lack of variations- Since the scope 
for composing original two-movers with just one variation is obviously 
very limited, it míghí appear that composers would quickly exhaust the 

JD5 


Creative potential of the heipmate- The re are various ways round this 
difficulty- The simplest is to compose heipmates with more than one 
solution- This sounds like another ñame for cooks, but one must dístínguish 
between intended and uníntended Solutions- If a problem ís designed to 
have múltiple Solutions* the number of Solutions must be specified under 
the diagram aiong with the condition, If there are more Solutions than the 
specificatíon, the problem is cooked and must be dtscarded- There should 
be a cióse thematic relatíonship between the Solutions, just as there is 
often a connection between the variations ín a directmate problem- 
Sometímes one comes across a helpmate with no such conneetion and this 
makes lífe hard for the solver, since finding one solution gives no clue to 
the others- In general* however* uncovering one solution provides a useful 
hínt- Occasionally the thematic línk is so strong that one can ímmedíately 
write down the other soiution(s)- 


135 B. Schauer* J st Pr- Die Schwalbe, 1974 



3 Solutions hf 2 

White woiild like to give mate along the third rank, but first Black’s 
rook is in the way, and secondly the bishops at b8 and g8 cover b3 and g3. 
The idea is to unpin the BRg3 so that it can move off the third rank to 
interfere with one of the bishops Since White’s b3 rook is itself pínned, 
White can only do this by playing one of his other pieces to the third rank. 
After Bíack’s rook moves away, this piece can give a battery mate, sirnul- 
taneously shutting off the other Black btshop. There are three soiutions 
and three possible unpinning moves, Bf3, Be3 and Nf3. It is a reasonabie 
guess that each solution wUl coníain a different unpinning move. Suppose 
one solution starts I R moves Bf3 2 R moves. The final move must be 
Bd5. Because Black’s rook must be on the bS- !4 diagonal and yet be 
unable to play back to the third rank, tí can only stand at d6, This gives 
the solution 1 Rd3 Bf3 2 Rd6 BdS. Applying the same logic ío the other 
moves reveáis the Solutions 1 Re3 Nf3 2 Re6 NeS and 1 Rf3 Be3 2 Rf7 
Bf4. 
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136 G- Yacoubian, 2ná Pr- 5ínf, Scacchist*, 1974 



2 Solutions hf2 


There are two batteries aimed at Black's king and two Solutions, so we 
may suppose a symmetiicai relationshíp between the batteries in the two 
Solutions- The Black queen can take the front piece of each battery and tt 
is worth noting that the BBh7 and RRel control both batteries- Guessing 
that one solution starts 1 Qxc6, White can mate by playing c4 provided 
that e4 is blocked, the WNf4 moves and the two Black pieces lose control 
of the battery. The knight can shut off one piece while departing from f4 
and e4 can be blocked by the queen moving along the pin-line from c6- 
Thís also shuts off the Bh7, whtch leaves the Re i to be dealt with by the 
knight- The solution runs 1 Qxcé Ne2 2 Qe4 c4* No further thought is 
required to fmd the other solution I Qxc3 Ngé 2 Qe3 c7, since there is an 
exact symmetry between the pairs of lines a3“~f3, a£—f3 and el-e4, 
h7.d3- 

Cooks are the helpmate compaseas worst enemy and he is frequently 
obliged to add Black pieces which serve no active functíon, but are present 
solely as cook-stoppers. Yacoubian’s problem is particularly well 
constructed in that all the pieces except the BBh4 play an essential role in 
the solution- 

If you can find one solution of Diagram Í49 t the other will follow 
because the squares c4 and c5, together with the pairs of White men 
beañng down on them, are used symmetricaüy in the two solutions- 
Diagram ISO isn*t too hard, but Krichelfs Diagram 151 could take a bit 
longer- 

ít is a convention that each solution of a multiple-sotution problem 
should start with a different move- Thís can lead to useful elimination of 
possible Black flrst moves when you have found some of the solutions- 
If the composer wishes to indicate that his Solutions diverge at a later 
point, he must use a speciaí notation under the diagram- For example, if 
one finds h^2, 1-3-1-1 under the position, this means that there are three 
Solutions, with the same first Black move but with three different White 
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first moves* One more exampie should make thisclear: hf2, 1.2.2.1 would 
lead the solver to expect the pattern 

1 x y 2 a b 
ixy 2 c d 
i x z 2 e f 
Ixz 2gh 

of moves amongsí the four Solutions, where a^c and efg, but otherwise the 
moves a— h may not be distinct* The problems in this book don't use this 
notaüon, but you may meet it elsewhere. 

137 A. Kárpati, ist Pr* Tipografía National T., 1968 



2 Solutions hf 2 

The White queen is weü placed to mate by playing c7, but the g2 pawn 
must be shifted fírst. The pawn can*! be freed by a bishop move because of 
the fírst rank pin, but White can release it by offering his rook at fl. This 
suggests a solution 1 pass Rfl 2 gxfl=N (the oniy suitabie promotion) c7* 
Pass must be a queen move, but after most moves she dispiays a persisten! 
habit of interposing on the long diagonal. In fact h8 is the oniy satisfaclory 
square. The second solution is similar. If the pawn at h2 disappeared, 
White couid mate by Qh7, so once again White must offer his rook, this 
time at gl. 1 pass Rxgl+ 2 hxgl^R (again an accurate promotion) Qh7 
solves, except for the awkward Black queen! This time she has to flee to 
a8 to avoid inconveniencing her colleague. 
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138 J. Kricheli, Ist Pr. Priokskai Pravda, 1968 



2 Solutions hf 2 

The connection between the two Solutions may be more subtle than the 
straightforward examples we have seen so far* In this problem the link is 
between the strategy invoived rather than the moves themselves. If Black 
can block e4, Whitc will mate by Nf4. The knight is the only piece which 
can reach e4 in time, but Black must take care to choose the correct path, 
After 1 Nxg$ pass 2 Ne4 Nf4, his aim is achieved, but in taking the g5 
pawn Black has deprived White of his only waiting move, gxh6, It follows 
that the knight must go via d2, as follows: 1 Nd2 gxM 2 Ne4 Nf4. In the 
second solution Black unpins the queen by I NeL White can then choose 
between Qc2 followed by Nf4 mate or Qc8 foliowed by Nf6 mate. ín the 
first case, Black has no waiting move since he must either check or cover 
f4, so White has to choose 1 Nel Qc8, leaving Black with the waiting move 
2 hxg5 allowing Nf6. In each solution one player is obliged to decide 
between two candidate moves, and the wrong one denies the other player 
a pass move. The roles of White and Black are reversad between the two 
Solutions. 

Diagram 152 contains similar strategy. 

Twin positions provide another method of introduclng varlety into a 
helpmate. Diagram 133 is a good example, so we shali only look at one 
more twin. 
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139 B, Ostrufch, 3rd comm, Problemist, 1977/8 



a) Diagram b) gl “>b5 h^2 


If White’s knight werc transparent, a Black queen move would allow 
mate by Nc4 or Nfl, In reality this shuts oíf the bishop or rook, White 
musí make one of bis men redundan! by creating self-blocks, either at d3 
and e2, or at di and el; then the knight can mate, 1 Qdl is agood start, 
but how can White block el? The answer is to play I***ReI 2 fxel=N (not 
bishop as this gives check) Nfl, In the twin we have the analogous solution 
I Qe2 Bd3 2 exd3 Ne4, The capture of White pieces in a helpmate is 
paradoxic&U because there seems to be no reason why Black should reduce 
White’s attacking forces* Consequently White sacriftces are often hard to 
see in helpmates, 

The twin of Diagram 153 is also the resuit of a queen shift, The solver 
must sort out a bewtldering array of pins to deliver mate* 

The final method of incorporating more than one Une of play into a 
helpmate is a device known as set play, This is related to the set play of 
Chapter I s but the helpmate form is far more precise* The idea is that in 
addition to there being a unique solution to the diagram position when 
Black moves ñr$t s there i$ also a unique solution when White moves first, 
This second solution is called the set play and it is haif a move shorter than 
the other one, The composer indícales the presence of set play by an 
asterisk under the diagram, Readers may be wondering why it isn’t 
possible to derive a solution to the helpmate by playing an initial Black 
waiting move and following on with the set play, The reason is that in 
helpmates with set play, ali Biack’s legal firsi moves must disrupt the set 
mate or there will be cooks. 
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140 N* Petrovic, Ist Pr* Feenschach 8TT, 1953 



h f2* 


Mate by the a8 bishop ís overwhelmingly ükely, but the g2 pawn blocks 
the diagonal* In the set play, with White moving first, he musí interfere 
with the bishop to aílow the pawn to move, Sinie the rook ispinned, the 
set play must be JL*Kií5 2 gl^B (to avoid being able to interpose on the 
diagonal) Kd6 (to prevent d7““d$) + Black to play has no waiting move to 
preserve this vadation* 1 Bg lis the only plausible first move; now the rook 
is unpinned, but there is no point releasing the pawn by Rf3 if the pawn 
can’t advanee* The other way to remove the pawn is by I Bgl Rxg2* ¡f 
Black had a pass move White could mate by moving along the rank, but 
there is no such move, so he must play 2 Bh2+ Rg3* The switchback by 
the king in the set play is eehoed by the rook in the solution* 

There are two situaüons in which set play is particularly effective* The 
fírst occurs when there is an echo between the two final positions; often 
the pieces are al! shifted in the same direction by one square, so finding 
the set play helps to find the solution* The second situation is when 
Black’s lack of a waiting move forces a tota! change of plan, when the 
solution and the set play have no connection whatsoever* The next position 
is a particularly dramatic example* 
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141 P, Leibovici, Ist Pr. Revista Romana de Sah, 1948 



hfA* 

Symmetrical positions aiways pose the question as to why a solution- 
which works on one side of the board fails on the other. Because the chess- 
board has an even number of squares, it isn’t possible to have perfect 
lateral symmetry. There is aiways an extra file on one side and the extra 
squares will allow a move which invaiidates one potential solution. Often 
the crucial move will be buried deep in a sidewariation which the solver 
might have overlooked but for the symmetrical diagram. See position 214 
for an unusual symmetry-breaking mechanism. Returning to Diagram 141, 
there is an obvious mating position with BKJiS, WPh6 and WNf7. Black's 
king takes three moves to reach h8, so this provides the set play Í t .ji4 2 
Kf8 h5 3 Kg7 h6* 4 Kh8 Nf7. Black can*t lose a tempo because his king is 
confmed to the snaky path e7—f8—g7-h8 by the knights* Maybe the king 
heads in the opposite direction in the solution? íf Black takes a knight, 
mate is virtually impossible, so the first move musí be Kd8* Black will 
want to use the White pawns, but from d8 the closest he can approach in 
three moves is to a5. As it happens this is sufficient, since there is mating 
position with Pc3, Nc4 and Nc7, The move-order is 1 Kdí! c3 2 Kc7 Nfe8+ 
(not Nd5+ as the king must move to bó) 3 Kb6 Nc7 4 Ka5 Nc4, 

Solvers are wamed that in Diagrama 154 and 155 the solution differs 
dramatically from the set play. 

The previous position provides a link with the rest of the chapter, 
which deais with longer helpmates. As the length increases so does the 
difflculty, but oniy to a limitad extent. Long helpmates usually contain 
few pieces, since with Black’s co-operation any decent White forcé can 
deliver mate within a few moves. Finding the solution usually depends 
more on logic than intuition and the main interest for the solver lies in 
working out why the order of moves is unique. Somatones knowing that it 
must be unique is itself a vaiuabie clue, as in the next position. 
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142 K. Ébersz & P, Takács, Ist Pr, Magyar Sakkvilag, 1934 



hf$ 

The re is no hope of matíng the king near its present square, so his 
majesty must go for a little walk. But where? If the re is no special clue, 
one should examine diagonal paths first, The reason is that if the king were 
to be mated, say, at e4, then there would be three possible routes enabling 

the king to arrive in four moves, namely d7.«6-e5—e4, d7-~d6-e5—e4 

and c7-d6-eS-e4, There is no visible reason why he should have to 
traverse one particular path. in con tras t, there is just one way for the king 
to arrive at h3 in five moves, so the uniqueness probiem has been solved 
automatically. Positions with a White R+B combination often lead to 
double checkmates from a battery. With the king on h3, for example, 
White could arrange Bd7, Rf5 for Rf3 mate, or Rb3, Bd3 for BfS mate. 
Thus h3 is a promising destination, but there is the probiem of Crossing the 
f5 square. After 1 Kd7, White has two moves to remove both guards from 
f5, but the bishop presents difficulties, One try is í Kd7 R along rank 2 
Ke6 Bg8+ 3 K.í'5. rndeed, if the d5 pawn were absent, White could finish 
off by 3,„Bb3 4 Kg4 Ra3 (having chosen a2 at move 1) 5 Kh3 Be6. As it is 
the g8 bishop can’t come to the third rank in one move. The other form¬ 
ad on requires Be6 and Rf5, but the rook was forcéd to quit the f-file at 
move one so this takes too many moves. There is just one other possibiiity, 
which is to shíeld the bishop by 1 Kd7 Bbl 2 Ke6 Rc2 3 Kf5, From bl the 
bishop can reach the third rank in one move, so White mates by 3.,.Rc3+ 4 
Kg4 Bd3 5 Kh3 BfS, The theme is ciear enough; first the rook eclipses the 
bishop, then the roles are reversed and the bishop eclipses the rook, This is 
an example of criíical play closely related to the Indian theme of Chapíer 
4. 

Despite its age, Diagram 156 is weil worth solving. Sam Loyd’s original 
posidon had both extraneous pieces and cooks, but one of the cooks was 
far more attractive than the íntended solution, so it has been rearranged to 
turn the cook into the solution! 
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143 J, Kricheii, IstPr, Feenschach, 1970 



2 Solutions hf4 

A mate is possíble with just three Black and four White moves, for 
example I,„Neó 2 Nc4 Nc5 3 Na3 Ne4 4 Nc2 Nc3 or l,„Ne6 2 Nd3 Nf4 3 
Ncl Ñg2 4 Ne2 Ne3, In each case there are several possíble paths for the 
White knight, but there is always the same problem — no Black waiting 
move, The b2 knight must take three moves to reach the white squares 
c2/e2; a rook or king move would destroy the rnating net so the Na8 offers 
the only hope, However, White can't afford a Black knight check forcing 
his king to move and wasting a tempo when there are none to spare, The 
only way of resolving this dilemma is to take the knight when it delivers its 
check, There are two Solutions and two possíble checks: 

1} el: White can't reach e3 from c? in two moves, so this leads to a pos- 
itíon with BNc2 and WNc3, White"s path must be e6-™c7-b5“^3 and 
Black's is uniquely determined to avoid giving a check, so the solution is 
1 Nc4 Ne6 2 Nc7+ Nxc7 3 Na3 Nb5 4 Nc2 Nc3, 

2) b6: The a4 pawn prevenís the knight reaching c3, so White must mate 
by Ne3, The solution is 1 Nú 3 Nd7 2 Nb6+ N xb6 3 Ncl Nc4 4 Ne2 Ne3, 
The problem in Diagram 157 is the lack of White waitíng moves, 

In very long helpmates the rnating position must be found before 
tackling anything else. 
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h*5 

It ís possible ío mate in the córner, with the Black knight standing next 
to the king, bul this takes too many moves. Henee the mate must be on 
the edge of the board and there ís only one type of matíng positrón, that 
wííh BKel, BBdl, BNe2 and WKg2, WNf3. ít takes too many moves for 
the knight to reach f3, but d3 ís more accessible and we can reflect the 
mate to give BKel, BBfl, BNe2 and WKc2, WNd3. Whtte needs five moves 
and Black needs four to reach this positíon, so there i$ one apare Black 
move. However, White’s king must cross d3 to reach c2 (notíce the 
diagonal path agaín) and the Black bíshop stands at e2 or fl the whole 
time, coveríng d3. If the bishop moves off the fl~a6 diagonal Black wastes 
two moves, when arranging BBfl, BNe2 takes too long. The solution is to 
use the reserve tempo to play the bishop to a6, when the knight can ínter* 
fere at b5. The move order is easily found to be 1 Ba6 Ke4 2 Nb5 Kd3 3 
Nc3+ {not 3 Nd4+? and the king can’t go to c2) Kc2 4 Bfl Nf2 S Ne2 Nd3, 

145 G, Neukomm, 2nd Pr. Magyar Sakk, Társaság, 1945 



h^7 
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There are two possible mating positions, first, WKb6, WBb7 v BKa8, 
BNb$, and secondJy WKc?, WBb7 v BKa8, BNa7. In either case there may 
also be a Black rook on the board somewhere. We leave it to the reader to 
discover why the fust mating position cannot arise as a solution to the 
problem and concéntrate on the second possibility. 

Even though we fcnow the destinaron, it’s still easy to get lost! White 
requires seven moves, so he can’t afford to waste a single tempo. Assume 
first that Black doesn’t castle. He needs four king moves, two knight 
moves and a rook move to make way for the king to go to a8, so he too 
has just enough tempi. The rook can’t reach b7 in one move, so White’s 
final move Bb7 isn’t a capture* The last move must be Bc8-b7, so White 
must play Kc7 by move síx at the latest* Black’s king must be on a8 by his 
síxth move, so he has aiready made four king moves and one rook move. 
It follows that Blacklast move is a knight move, 7 Nb5—a7 in fact. But 
in this case White’s Klc7 was ülegai. 

This proves that Black castles in the solution, so the first move is I 
Nb$. There is a temptation to aüow castling by playing the White king to 
the h3—c8 diagonal, but this costs a tempo, henee the bishop must move 
to aílow castling. Since it must reach b7 in two moves the solution begins 
1 Nb5 Bg2, so White's final move is Bg2xRb7* It takes two moves for the 
rook to travei from d8 to b7, accounting for ail Black’s moves. As the 
White king is on c7 by move six, Black’s final move must be Rb8-b7+* 
White’s síxth move must be Kc6-c7+, or else Black ’s king would have stood 
in check, henee Black’s previous move was Nb5-a7*\ In particular, Black 
mustn’t play Na7 too early. We now have enough information to write 
down the solution: I Nb5 Bg2 2 0-0-0 Kf3! (not 2...Ke3 3 Kb8 Ke4 4 
Ka8 and White is stuck because his king can’t move to d5) 3 Kb7! Ke4 4 
RbS (just in time to aüow access to d5) Kd5 5 Ka8 Kc6 6 Na7+ Kc7+ 
7 Rb7+ Bxb7. 

I have included Diagram 158 as an exampie of how hard a helpmate can 
be to solve, even if there aren’t many pieces on the board. The Dutch 
grandmaster John van der Wiel solved it in 15 minutes - can you do 
better? Diagram 159 is a promotion fantasy* 

The final helpmate was composed by a Computer which compiied a 
database of K+N v K+N positions, searching for sound helpmates. Dr 
Mertes was the programmer, so until compuier’s tib arrives his ñame 
appears over the diagram* 
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146 Dr. H. Mertes, 3rd Pr. Schach-Echo, 1974 



h^7 


Mate is only possible with the Black king ín a comer and the knight 
síanding next door. a 8 looks a likely spot since i t takes exactly se ven Black 
moves to bring the K to a8 and N to a7. Thus Black’s last move must be 
Kb7/b8-a8 or Nb5-a7. After Black’s seventh move White’s king must be 
at c7 with his knight about to arrive at b6, but in íhis case the three moves 
mentioned above were all illegal, proving that the mate cannot be arranged 
at a8. The oniy other possibie córner is al, since the oíhers require too 
many Black moves. It takes six moves for the Black men to take up íheir 
positions at al and bl, but what is Black’s first move? It looks like Nbl, 
but in this case the same logic that we appiied to the a8 córner proves that 
mate is imponible. Black cannot afford to lose more than one tempo, so 
the ftrst move must be 1 Ke6!. The White king must move out of the way 
to allow Kd5, but the obvious attempís don’t work, for example 1 Ke6 
Ke3 2 Kd5 Nd4 3 Kc4 Ke4 4Kc3 Kd5 S Kb2 Kc4 6 Kal Kb3 7 Nbl Nc2 
requires an illegal fifth move by White, while 1 Ke6 Ke3 2 KdS Kd2 3 Kc4 
pass 4 Kb3 Nd4+ S Ka2 Kc3 6 Kal Kb3 7 Nbl Nc2 would be fine except 
that White has no pass move. Nevertheless, this second line provides the 
necessary clue, for White can lose a tempo by choosing a different firsí 
move. The solution runs I Ke6! Kd3! 2 Kd5 Ke3 3 Kc4 Kd2 4 Kb3 Nd4+ 
S Ka2 Kc3 6 Kal Kb3 7 Nbl Nc2. 
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Problems for Solving 
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7 Selfmates and reflexmates 


As was the case with helpmates, these problems íeature the same familiar 
pieces moving in the same way as usual; only the objecíive has changed, In 
a selfmate White is trying to forcé Black to deliver mate, whiíe Black is 
doing his best to frústrate White’s suicida! tendencias, 

A simple exampíe will make this idea clear. 

160 L. Ugren, 2nd Pr. Makuc-Moder M. T., 1970 



s^2 


Black can only move his queen, so if White is to forcé Black to mate 
him, the most likely method is to deflect Black’s queen by a forcing 
sacrifice, for example if l...Qh8 then 2 Qb2+ forces 2,„Qxb2 mate. 
Similaríy l,„Qh6 2 Qcl* forces 2...Qxcl mate. Are there any safe squares 
for the Black queen? l...Qhi/h5/g4 are met by 2 Qd 1 +, l...Qh2/f6/h8/d4 
by 2 Qb2+, l...Qh6/gS/f4 by 2 Qcl+ and L..Qxg3 by 2 Qxd3+, so the 
only two safe squares are h.3 and e4. Even these bolt-holes would vanish 
if the g3 rook were absení, since White could then play 2 Qxd3+. This 
suggests a rook move along the g-file as the key. It doesn’t matter that 
this ailows the Black queen access to two more squares, f2 and el, 
since these are already dealt with by 2 Qb2+ and 2 Qcl+ respectively, 
The oniy problem is that White must be careful not to move his rook 
to a square which interferes with one of the set mates, gl and g2 can 
be eliminated at once stnce they destroy the set mates at el and b2. 
1 Rg4? fails to l...Qh5! and the next three squares have the same defect 
of blocking a crucial diagonal from the h-flle, i.e. 1 Rg5? Qh6, 1 Rg6? 
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Qh7 and 1 Rg7? Qh8- Thus only 1 Rg&í is correct, puttíng Black in 
zugzwang- 

Although a selfmate in two is half a move longer than a directmate in 
two, Black's las! move is usually completely forced, so the complexky is 
just about the same- We have aiready seen some rather simple try-play in 
the very flrst problem, and it is common for short seifmates to contain 
tries* The next exampie is more subtle- 

161 B* Lindgren, Prize, Problemist, 1980 



sf2 

Black has a haif-battery aimed at the White king, bul the fim poínt to 
note is tha t Black has pass moves such as ---Bg3 and ---h3, so the key must 
carry a threat- The only plausible threat is a sacrifice at g6, so we can 
immediately reduce the possíble keys to 1 BgS (threat 2 Qg6) and 1 Qh!/ 
h2/f2/e3 (threat 2 Bgó)* 

I Qf2 is rídiculous as Black just takes the queen, and 1 Bg8 allows 
L--Ref2 giving the White king a fltght at h4* Dedding between the other 
three moves is more tricky- In general, Black has four defences to the 
threat oí Bgó+- He has two ways oí giving the White king a flight, by 
i-JRef2 or I---Rf£2, and two ways of covering g6 wíth his rook, l--*Rg2 
and i rr *Re6- Let's íook at 1 Qh2 firsl- This deais with l---Rg2/eó since 
White can reply 2 RxO* forcing 2---Bxf3, and 1--Ref2 gives White a 
cholee of moves, since both 2 QÍ4* and 2 Qh3* forcé Black ío take íhe 
queen and mate- Unfortunately 1---Rff2! refutes 1 Qh2, since White 
cannot deflecí the e2 rook to a square covering h4- i Qhi doesn’t suffer 
from this problem, as l- r Rff2 2 Qe4+ Torces 2---Rxe4 mate, wkíie the 
variatíon 1---Ref2 2 Qh3* is preserved- I---Rg2 interferes with the queen’s 
guard of Í3, allowing 2 Rxf3* Bxf3, but Black can improve by I--*Re6! 
and White has no reply- 

Thus 1 Qe3! is correct, physícally preventing the defence 1---Re6, and 
leading to the three vanations I--Jtef2 2 Qf4+, l***Rff2 2 Qe4+ and 
1---Rg2 2 Qg5+, the last Une being a surpdsing change* 
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in Diagram 169 the action centres on the various Unes leading to g2, 
while Diagram 170 features changed piay. 

Long selfmates can be very hard indeed ío solve and in fací this is 
probably the most difficult type of problem, particularly if the mating 
position is obscure. Even three-movers can be tricky, as the next position 
illustrates. 


162 E. E. Westbury, Ist Pr. BCF Tny, 1930 



sf3 

Black has just five legal moves, but it is very unlikely that 1 ...Bg2 wiil 
seriously weaken Black’s position, so we are looking for a key with a 
threat. Where does one start with a position like this, where there is no 
obvious theme, idea or mating position? Often the only way to make 
progress is to explore the effect of any forcing moves ai White’s disposal 
We have aiready seen that sacrificial deflections play a major role in self¬ 
mates, so it is helpful to see if any are possible. 1 Qd5+ forces 1 ,,.Bxd5+, 
whtch suggests the idea of playing a3, taking away the fiight and preparing 
this sacrifice. Alas, there is a major objection in that the knight at b6 
stands ready to capture Black’s bishop at d5, and if the knight moves away 
then Black can take the sacrificed queen with his king. 1 BfSt is another 
forcing move, unpinning Black’s bishop to take at el, but at first sight this 
looks even less hopeful, since it is hard to see how ...Bxcl could deliver 
mate. At this point a smalí flash of inspiration is necessary to see that if 
White piays 1 Ka3 and 2 b3, then Black is poweriess to prevent 3 Bf5* 
forcing a mating repiy. So 1 Ka3 is a candidate, threat 2 b3. Black only has 
two moves to meet this threat, i...Rxg3, so as to interpose at c3 after 2 b3 
Rxf3 3 Bf5-h and l...Bxf3, to meet 2 b3 by 2...Be4. The first leadsto the 
variation I.. Jtxg3 2 BfS-f- Bxcl 3 Qc3+ Rxc3, while the second isanswered 
by 1..,Bxf3 2 &4+ Kc6 3 Bb3+ Bxcl. 

This problem was composed over half a century ago, and typically 
for older problems, much of the merit lies in its suiprising key. Diagrams 
193 and 200 in Chapter 9 show a more modern style of selfmate com- 
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politlón, in which classical directmate themes are transferred to the new 
domain. 

Selfmates are particularly suitabla for underpromotion effects. It is 
possibie to show various extreme tasks, such as eight underpromotions to a 
knight, in selfmate form, but it is questionable whether the mere striving 
after numerical achievement can be trujy artistic. The next probiem 
displays a purely formal effect in an open, attractive setting. 

163 W. Jprgensen, IstPr. Feenschach, 1968 



s^3 


White must try to induce the Bgl ío move, without at any stage being 
abie to interpose a piece on the ftrst rank himseif. Black can only move his 
pawn and it has four possibie flrst moves. The e7 pawn is about to 
promote and there are four chotees of promotion piece. We can guess that 
the theme wül be the four moves of the Í7 pawn met by the four pro- 
motions of the e7 pawn. The only Black move capa ble of allowing e8=Q+ 
ts I...fxe6, freeing the c7 square for Black’s king. After l..Txeó 2 e8=Q+ 
Kc7 > what ^ White’s final move he? Not a capture at e6, aiming to put 
Black in zugzwang, for then White could interpose at el, whtle otherwise 
Whtte cannot prevent ...e5. So White’s third move cannot be a waiting 
move and is therefore a forcing check defiecting the Bgl. The only 
possibility is 3 Qc5+, which works provided the key covers b7. This 
indica tes 1 Rb8 and we only ha ve to check the variations 

1.. .fxe6 2 e8=Q+ Kc7 3 QcS-t 

1.. .fxg6 2e8=R gS3g4 

1.. .f6 2 e8=B+ Kxe6 3 RbS 

I. „fS 2 e8=N f4 3 Nxf4 

to verify that this is correet. 

The promotions in Diagram 171 take quite a bit of sortingout! 

Moving on to iong selfmates, many of the comments in Chapter 4 apply 
here. Systematic manoeuvres, foreplans, etc., are just as popular in long 
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selfmates as in more-movers and we need not cover the same ground again, 
Two examples should suffice, 

164 G. von Broecker, London Chess Fortnightly, 1892 



#9 

This is an eníertaining study in tlie íield of corresponding squares, The 
only pieces which will move in the course of play are the white-squared 
bishops and the rook. White wants to make Black play BxB mate or PxB 
mate, but he musí take care to keep his rook at h8, or to the left of his 
bishop, otherwise Black can take the bishop with impunity, It is easy to 
see that the final position must have WBc6> BBb7 and WRh8, with Black 
to move, but how can this be forced? 

First of atl, suppose that the rook is at h8, Then any position in which 
the bishops lie on adjacent squares, with Black to move, will lead to selfi 
mate in 5 at most, Fot example, with WBg2 and BBf3 play runs l,,,Be4 2 
Bf3 Bd5 3 Be4 Bcó 4 Bd5 Bb7 5 Bc6 Bxcb mate. 

Now suppose that we have WBd5 and BBb7, Where must the WR be, 
with Black to move? The rook must be prepared to move to h8 after .,.Bcó 
by Black, so it cannot stand at h8 now. It foliows that Uie rook must lie at 
c8, So with WRcS, any position in which the bishops are separaíed by one 
square leads to selfmate in 6 at most, for example, WBg2 and BBe4 might 
run l,,,Bd5 2 Bf3 Bcó 3 Be4 Bb7 (if Biack moves to the square adjacent 
to the WB, the reply is always Rh8) 4 Bd5 Bcó 5 Rh8 Bb7 ó Bcó Bxcó 
mate. 

With WBe4 and BBb7, White needs £0 reply to .,,Bcó with Rc8 and to 
,,,Bd5 with Rh8, so d8 is the only square, Any position with two squares 
between the bishops and WRdS leads to selfmate in 7 at most, The same 
logíc applies to prove that with WReS and three squares between the 
bishops, we have selfmate in 8, while flnally with four squares between 
and WRf8 t it is selfmate in 9 at most, 

Thus the key is 1 RíB and although ihere are many variations, the 
following two are typical; l,,,Bc6 2 Re8 Bd5 3 Rd8 Be44 Rc8 Bf3 5 Rh8 
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165 M. Zucker, Ist Pr, Schach, 1975 



8^13 

JLTV? a£t 2° cfced b l ** rook ’ «uld forcé immediatc 
f H ° W C3n the rook 116 ‘««wftned with gain ofTe3 

tT ? t f0rep!a " ls nece ^ry- White musí alternaiely m his euard S 

Sil íflnaíly íhe maüng net musí be restored by reversing le tótkl 
bishop manoeuvre) 9 Bh6 Ka3 10 Bcl+ Ka4 11 Be3 Ka3 12 SSsítÜ'S 
(^>5+ axbS mate. Compare íhis with Diagram 91 13 

di^r.d'ttfi^"' 172 *** » ««ge, but „ y0)1 ta „ 
Do¡«toS"lv ly t “ Ve noteí Atantes oten heve ogly, coneested 

^JíHSsSsSSr^ 

te» non*., of bnetesting «Moa. Tteitee , „e« typeTfTo'ÍL’ 
ltei heen detraed called the teflexmMe, detened to keep th? betifém,™ 

ESES5= - 

Here is an exanjple. 
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166 E, Visserman, 1 si Pr. Probiem, 1956 



rf2 

There is no danger that White wiil be able to mate Black, so we can 
concéntrate on arranging for Black to be able to mate White. The most 
promising poteníial mating move is ...cl=Q, which is capable of trapping 
the White king on a varieíy of squares, such asel, e2, e3, fl and gl. There 
are two ways White can set up this mate. He can either play his king to the 
mating square, threatening to move the bishop away {to allow the Ra2 to 
cover f2), or he can move the bishop first, Thus there are several candidate 
keys, such as 1 Kel (threaís 2 Bfl/d3/dl/xc4), 1 Ke3 (threat 2 Bfl), 

1 Kgl {threat 2 Bdl), 1 Bfl {threats 2Kel/e2/e3), I Bdl {threats 2 Kel/ 
fl/gl/e3), 1 Bd3 (threats 2 Kel/fl), 1 Bf3 (threat 2 Ke2), 1 Bg4 (threat 

2 Ke2) and I Bh5 (threat 2 Ke2). Deriding which one is right requires a 
good deal of patiencef 

First, 1 BhS unpins the Black knight to allow l...Nfl! (not l...Nf3/g4 
interfering with the BhS to allow 2 Kfl cl=Q). In all the other cases 
Biack’s only possible defence is to promote prematurely at move 1, often 
to a minor piece, In this way Black avoids beíng forced to make a queen 
by the opera ti on of the reflex rule at move 2. For exampie, 1 Kel? is met 
by 1 ,,,cl=B! (not 1 ,,,cl=N? 2 any Rxe2) and White cannot arrange a mate. 
Similarly 1 Ke3? el =B+! (not 1 ...cl=N and Black will still ha ve t o play 

2.. .Rxe2), but on the other hand 1 Kgl el=B? ailows 2 B any Be3, so the 
refutation of 1 Kgl?is l...cl=N!, 

Turning now to the bishop moves, 1 Bfl? cl=N+! (1 ,,,cl=B+? 2 Kgl 
Be3 and l...cl=R+? 2 Kgl Rxfl are wrong) leaves White with no good 
reply. 1 Bdl? copes with l...cl=Rf 2 Kgl, l...cl=B+ 2 Kgl, l...cl=N+2 
Kel and 1..,cxd 1=B+ 2 Ke3, but not with l...cxdl=N+!. 1 Bd3? ci=R+' 
(not l...cl=Q+? 2 Kg3 Qf4, ñor l.,.cl-N+? 2 Kel Nxd3, ñor l...cl-Bt? 
2 Kgl Be3) is adequate. 1 Bg4? is surprisingly refuted by l...cl=Q+í (not 

1.. .cl*R+? 2 Ke3 Rxc3, while the bishop and knight promotions are 
answered as before) sínce 2 Kg3 Qf4 isn’t mate now that Black has lost 
control of h3. Thus Black has been forced to resort to fíve different 
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promotions to demolish the various White tríes, but 1 Bf3í leaves him with 
no resource, for example l^cI^Q* 2 Kg3 Qf4, l-„cI~R+ 2 Ke3 Rxc3, 
I-„cI=B+ 2 Kgl Be3 or l. i *cI as N+ 2 Kel Nd3. The manner ín which the 
tríes induce unique refutatíons is well worth studying- 

Ín some reflexmates the conditíon that White must mate in one if he 
can assumes major importance- 

167 J- Trillon, Ist Pr. Thémes 64,1975 



rf8 

White has to allow Black to mate on the bi—gó diagonal, without at 

any stage gíving Black the chance to allow a mate on the b3.g8 diagonal? 

The re is a cholee of first moves, but 1 Bc2 is the most plausible be cause 
the threat of 2 Bf5 severely restriets Black"s options- I---Bc6 2 Be4, 1---BÍ5 

2 Bd3 and L--bxc2+ 2 Ka2 all lead to immediate mate, so I--Be8 is 
forced- White must be careful, for example 2 BÍ5? Bc6 forces 3 Be6 mate- 
Once agaín White can confine Black’s cholees by 2 Be4 preventing 2---Bxg6 

3 Bf5, 2 -Bc6 3 f5 and 2.-Bd7 3 Bf5- 2--BÍ7 is the only move, Black’s 
defence is based on oscillating belween Í7 and e8- Sínce ---Bxg6 is never 
mate because of the f4 pawn, it is hard to see how this defence can be 
broken down, The only method is to answer ---Bf7 by Beó, forcing the 

sequence ---Bxeó f$ ---Bxf5- In order to reach eó in reply to ---Be8.f7, the 

bíshop must have come from d?, since if it had come from c8 or f5 Black 
could have played ---Bc6 forcing Be6 mate- Thus White’s bishop must head 
for d7, but by a roundabout route, since Whíte must first deal with Black’s 
threat of 3--Bd5- The solution is to piay 3 Bd3!, utiüsing the pawnat b5 
to preven! 3---Bc4 (met by 4 f5)- Black is forced to continué 3---Be8, when 
White approaches d7 by 4 Bxb5 t Now 4---Bd7/c6 5 Ba4,4„-Bxgó* 5 Bd3 
and 4---Bxb5 5 Í5 must be avoided, so 4---BÍ7 is forced, threatening 
5---Bc4- Fortunately White can híde by 5 Ba4!, and after 5---Be8(5--B 
elsewhere 6 f5) arrive at the required position by 6 Bd7 Bf7 7 Be6 Bxe6 8 
f5 Bxf5 mate- The dueí between the two bishops is remíniscent of Diagram 
92- You may like to check that 1 Be2? faíls to 1--Be6! when 2 Bxb5 is 
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ímpossible because of 2...Bc4, and that 1 Bf3'.’ Bc8! forces White to retreat 
hls bíshop to meet the threat of ...Bxa6. 

Final!y, just as wiíh any other sort of problem, consiructional defects 
can give the key away immediately. 

168 J. Burbaeh, ist Pr. Probleemblad, 1978 



tfl 


Black has the terrible threat of ...Rgó, forcing Qxg6 mate. White has 
very few legal moves which nullify ...Rg6 and only one carnes a plausible 
threat, namely 1 <13 intending 2 Rb4 axb4. The variations are l..JCc2 2 
Nal* bxal=Q, l...Rb5 2 Nal (not 2 Ncl? as the queen covers el) bxal=Q 
and l...Rb7 2 Ncl (not 2 Nal? as the bíshop can interpose at a2) bxcl=Q, 
It is surprising that a problem with the reflexmate equivalen! of an 
unprovided check and a couple of mundano variations should be awarded a 
first prize. 

Diagram 174 doesn’t have any such defecto and may prove quite a 
challenge. 
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Problema for Solvmg 


169 E. Ivanov, ist Pr. 
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8 Series problema 

1 ' i. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' .i. 


ln this chapter one of the basic rules of chess is modified. Normally White 
and Black move alternaíely, but un til the end of the chapter one of the 
players makes a whole series of consecutive jo oves, while his poor 
opponent only gets to make a single move at the end. By far the most 
common type of series problem is the serieshelpmate, so we shail concén¬ 
trate on these and give the other types just a brief mention near the end. 
A serieshelpmate in n moves consists of n consecutive Black moves 
designed to reach a position in which White can mate in one. Apart from 
the usual requirement that all the moves musí be legal, there is only one 
restriction on Black’s freedom during his series; he mustn’í give check, 
except possibly on the last move of the series. 

17^'tf. Mortensen, 5th comm. BCF Tny, 1962/3 

■ ■-■■■ .- 



,sh^!3 

If White were to play then he could mate in one by Bxf3. However, 
Black has to make thirteen consecutive moves first and he must destroy 
the set mate with his very first move, since í fxe2 is forced. Solving a 
series problem requires two steps; first, the final position must be deter- 
mined and then the method of reaching it must be found. Some problema 
have obvious final positions, but the sheer length can still pose difficulties. 
ín Mortensen’s composition almost all the work lies in the first part, since 
the method of arriving at the final position is ciear enough. After 1 fxe2 
Black needs three further moves to free the Black king from the h5 square, 
which leaves nine. It takes ten to journey to di, so this cannot be the 
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mating square. hJ requires even more, so the most promising squares are 
hS and h6, with suitabíe Black blocking men on the g-file, In this case the 
mating moves would be Qh3 and Qh4 respectively. A Black piece musí 
play to g5 to free the king, but if the mate is to be at h6 the blocking 
pieces must be at g6 and g7. It seems more económica! of time to mate at 
hS, since the g5 piece, which must be a rook, doesn't have to move for the 
mate. So we start by 1 fxe2 2 el=R 3 Re5 4 Rg5 5 Kg6 6 hS 7 h4 $ h3 9 
h2, but now we have to decide which piece to promote to. Just to set up 
the mate gives Black a choice between Q, R or B at g6, but a queen or 
bishop would give an lllegal check to the White king from g6, so the 
solution must flnish 10 hl-R 11 Rh6 12 Kh5 13 Rhg6 Qh3. 

Two main themes stand out in series probJems, These are systematic 
manoeuvres and underpromotíons. A typica) manoeuvre involves a 
redeployment to protect one or other king from check at the crucial 
moment, followed by the reverse of the manoeuvre to set up the final 
mate, Altematívely, pieces may perform iengthy tours befóte reíurning to 
their original squares by a different route. 

176' K. Smulders, 2nd Pr. Feenschach .24 TT,. 19.6.9 _ 

....... jí'..' 1 ." *■ "" IT ’" "" 



If Black ’s king were at a5, White could mate by RbS. ít takes fourteen 
moves for Black to complete the journey by circumnavigating the White 
rook. At each stage the knight has to shieid the king from check, The 
solution runs 1 NcS 2 Nb7 3 Kb8 4 Kc7 5 NaS (the composer has used the 
White king to make sure that the knight’s path to the next square is 
unique, so that hete, for exampie, the knight cannot reach c6 vía d8) 6 
Nc6 7 K.d6 8 Kc5 9 Na7 (here uniqueness is forced because Black cannot 
take at d4) 10 NbS 11 Kb4 12 Ka5 13 Nc7 14 Na6 (returning at last!) 
RbS. Note the WPf6, which prevenís a cook by playing the king to h8 and 
mating by Rh6. 

The next example is similar, but more elabórate. 
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177 j. Kricheli, lst Pr. Feenschach, 1966 

. ........ . . ■ ■ 



s hf2$ 


The c-pawn can promote to a bishop or knight without checking the 
White kíng. There must be at least one blocking piece on the h-flle to 
shield the king from the rook, so we are looking for a mating positlon with 
Q+N v K+B or N. There is in fact just one such position (although it i$ not 
casy to find), with BKa5, BBb4 and mate by Qa6, A black-squared bishop 
in the final position implies that the c-pawn will promoíe to a bishop. To 
reach a5, Black’s king must first be freed from the top right córner by the 
interposition of a shield at f7. Therefore Black must free the h3 bishop by 
a shield at h2 in order to reach f7. The solution starts I c5 2 c4 3 c3 4 c2 5 
d=B 6 Be3 7 Bgl 8 Bh2 9 Bfl 10 Bc4 II Bf7 12 Kf8 13 Ke8 (nowthe 
king must go to d8, so a shield is needed at e7; the bishop must return to 
h3 to free the Bh2) 14 Bc4 15 Bfl 16 Bh3 17 Bgl 18 Bc5 19 Be7 20 Kd8 
21 Kc7 22 Bd6 (the final shield) 23 K.bó 24 Ka5 25 Bb4 Qa6. The 
elabórate bishop manoeuvres were needed to shield both kings. 

Diagrama 181 and 182 involve this type of plan. ín each case you 
should decide on the Final position before moving the pieces. Diagram 183 
is raíher different. Once again the final position is faírly obvious, but the 
solver is in serious danger of going round in circles! 

We move on to consider series problema depending on promotions. 
Many of these are desígned to show an extreme combination of pro¬ 
motions, such as six promotions to a bishop or five to a rook. In most 
cases the final position stands out clearly, and the main problem lies in 
promoting to the correct pieces and getting the move-order right. The 
solver’s main weapon is arithmetic. Knowing the length of the problem 
and how many moves the pawns wiil take to promote, it is easy to work 
out the number left for the promoted pieces to reach their destination 
squares. It is usuaily possíble to work out exactly which moves will be 
played before you touch the pieces on the board. This only lea ves the 
move-order, but by working out which moves have to be postponed until 
near the end it usuaily drops into place quickly enough. 
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The foliowing example, which holds the length record for a serles- 
helpmate wlth White having iust Kí-P, shouíd make the method clear. 



shf35 

. ¡Ají"- - ■ " ■ 

The Black kíng will be mated on c6 by axb5, with Black men on b7, c7, 
d7, d6, d5, cS and b5. The piece at b7 must be a bíshop, so Black must 
promote a pawn on a white square, which has to be di, Thus the only 
Black man which could have blocked a square without moving does, ín 
fact, promote, and so all the pawns promote. Thís íakes twenty moves. 
Three are needed for the king to reach c6 and two for the Re3 to reach its 
destination, Thus ten moves are leftforthe pieces at el, di, el, el, el and 
e5 to reach their destinations. The el men will need two moves each, at 
least, and the di piece t$ the bishop which needs two moves to reach b7. 
Thus if the el and e5 pieces take just one move, we have a total of thirty- 
fíve moves wfth none to spare. 

The Re5 cannot end up at c5, or the final posítion ísn’t mate, so it must 
end up at d5. For the el piece to artive in one move, it must be a rook 
which plays to c7 (not a queen as it would check from c7). By a process of 
eliminatíon the c5 piece, which must be a bishop or knight, has to come 
from el. This elimínales the bishop, as it would have checked from el 
(Black doesn’t have any spare moves to arrange a shield for the White 
king). So it ís a knight. Now the Bdl must piay to b7 before the kingarrives 
at c6, so the Pe4 must move before the king arrives at c6 to make way for 
the bishop. How is the White king shielded to allow Pd5 to move? Thís 
cannot be accomplished by playing the Black king to c5, since Black could 
then never play Keó (remember Re5 only moves once, to d5). Thus the 
Ne 1 must arríve at cS to free the Pd5, The BK must move to allow the knight 
to d3, but not to d4 where it blocks the advanee of the d-pawn. The 
sequence must be: promote c*pawn and play Rc7, play Kc4 to free Re3 
and Pe4, promote Pe4 to N and play to cS, promote d-pawn to B and play 
to b7, then Kd5, Kc6 and Rd5 freeing the other two e-pawns to promote. 
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The sohit ion runs 1 c3 2 c2 3 cl=R 4 Rc7 5 K,c4 6 Rb3 (not d3, block- 
(na the d-pawn; thus this rook will end up at b5) 7 e3 8 e2 9 el=N 10 Nd3 
II NcS 12 d4 13 d3 14 42 15 dl^B 16 BÍ3 17 Bb7 18 Kd5 19 Kc6 20 
Rd5 21 e5 22 e4 23 e2 24 e2 25 e 1=R (mustn’t check) 26 Re6 (the rook 
},#„ been allotted two moves, so this is the only way to reach a blocking 
Hjuare) 27 Red6 28 eS 29 e4 30 e3 31 e2 32 el=R 33 Re7 34 Red7 35 
Rfe5+axb5. 

A systeinatic approach is essential with long series problems. hven if it 
«cerns to take the fun out of soiving, it is far quicker than any other method. 

Vou can try for yourself with Diagrams 184 and 185. 

In recent years there has been a growth in other types of series 
problem, notably the seriesselfmate and the seriesreflexmate. In both of 
diese it is White who plays the series, whiie Black waits for his momení of 
glory at the fmish. in the next problem, for example, White plays thirty* 
Uve consecutivo moves (without checking, excepí possibly on the last 
¡nove), to reach a position in which Black musí mate in one. 

179 A. Lehmkuhl, =lst Pr. Feenschach, 1978 
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As in an ordinary selfmate, there are two ways in which Bíack’s final 
mating move may be forced; by a sacrificial deflection, or by zugzwang. 
Owing to the position of Biack’s king a deflection is unpromising, because 
most of the likeiy mating squares lie in the lower half of the board. 
Indeed, the positions of the Re4 and Ba5 lend support to the zugzwang 
theory, because these pieces can be immobilised by pinning. This still 
leaves the question of mating square open, but we can use an idea from the 
helpmate chapter; if the king must move, look first at diagonal paths. 
This suggests fl. White cannot forcé ...Nxg3 mate, since the knightcould 
go to f2 instead, but ...g2 mate iooks possible. However, this requires the 
pawn on f2 to shift (or else Black could play ...gxf2 rather than ...g2). The 
pawn on f2 can move only if the f3 pawn is captured, but then ...g2 isn’t 
mate. No other zugzwang-based mates are possible at fl. 
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If a Black knight is to gjve mate (we are assuming the rook and btshop 
will be pínned, so it musí be the Nhl, since the other has too many 
squares avaiiable. The mating move has to be „.Nf2. How about WKdl? 
For example, remove b7, d4, f3, h3 and place the king at di. We need one 
ptece to pin Re4 (e.g. WBg2), one to pin Ba5, one to confíne the Black 
king (e.g. WQc7) and two to self-block at ci and c2. So to arrange a mate 
at di needs five White pieces, one too many. Finally, we should consider 
WKd3. This also aliows mate by ...Nf2 and it satisfies the diagonal 
criterion, Again remove b7, d4, Í3, h3. Then the selfmate can be arranged 
by having WBg2, WNc2, WQc7 and WR (or Q) at al, a3 or a4. Promotions 
to rook or queen require speciaí arrangements to avoid checking the Black 
king. Since the BNh3 needs to be captured and a White bishop will fmish 
at g2, a bishop promotion at c8 to shield the Black king seems likely. Since 
the Re4 and Pg3 stay on the board, the f- and h-pawns don’t change files, 
so all the other promotions are on black squares, which implies that c8 has 
to be the bishop in any case. The knight which ends up at c2 could come 
from d8 or f8, taking the BPd4 en route. 

The ftrsí problem is that although the c-pawn can promote unobstrucied, 
all the other pawns are blocked at the moment. The quickest way to 
release one is to play Bc8xh3, but then the btshop has to return to c8 to 
provide a shield, a waste of time. Then the h-pawn can become a rook and 
play Rf8xf3-a3, freeing the f-pawn to become a knight. This takes at d4 
to release the d-pawn to promote to a queen, which moves to c7 allowing 
Bh3-g2. An excellent plan, with just one flaw ~~ White hasn’t taken the 
pawn at b7! By playing Rh8-h7xb7 the rook can take the b7 pawn as 
well, but at the cost of two more moves. We must check whether we have 
exceeded the thirty-five: 1 c4 2 c5 3 c6 4 c7 5 c8=B 6 Bxh3 7 Bc8 8 h4 9 
hS 10 h6 11 h7 12 h8~R 13 Rh7 14Rxb7 15 Rf7 16 Rxf3 17 Ra3 18 f4 
19 f5 20 f6 21 f7 22 I8«N 23 Ne6 24 Nxd4 25 Nc2 26 d4 27 Kc4 (the 
White king’s last chance to cross the 4íh rank without loss of time; on the 
other hand, any earlter would have blocked the d-pawn) 28 Kd3 29 d5 30 
d6 31 d7 32 d8=Q 33 Qc7 34 Bh3 35 Bg2 Nf2. Just in time! 

The final position in Diagram 186 may come as a surprise. 
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180 C, Jonsson, 4th Pr. 2nd WCCT, 1982 
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ln this case White must play twenty-four consecutive moves (usual rule 
on checking) to reach a position in which Black can (and therefore musí, 
by the reflex rule) mate in one, without at any stage being able to mate in 
one himself, In this type of problem underpromotions frequently anse 
because White could mate himself if he promoted to a queen. 

Black’s mating move must be ...b6, so we need WKe5 and blocking men 
at c6, d6, dS, d4, c4 and b4. Thus all the White pawns apart from the Pa4 
wiü promote. This takes íífteen moves, to which we must add one king 
move. Eight moves are ieft for d8, f8, h6, h8, h8 and h8 to reach their 
destinations. One of the h8 promotions can travel to d4 in one move, but 
the other two wfll require two moves. With five of the eight gone, we can 
conclude that d8, f8 and h6 move just once each, The piece ending at c6 
must be a B or N, but as all promotions take place on dark squares we can 
narrow this down to a knight, which arrives from d8. Thus the only square 
left for the Rh6 is d6. This in tum takes a potential square away from the 
18 promotion, so there is oniy one possibüity left; f8 ends up at b4, We 
may begin by 1 d8=N 2 Nc6 3 f7 4 f8=B S Bb4 6 Rd6, but now White 
must take care. Two h8 promotions wül end at c4 and d5. These must be 
rooks or queens, henee the White king cannot be at c5 at this stage, or 
R/Qa8 mate wül be possible. White must delay Kc5 until the rook/queen 
promotions are safely out of the way, We continué 7 h6 8 h7 9 h8=R (not 
Q for if the queen goes to dS, she can mate by QbS/a5) 10 Rh5 11 Rhd5 
12 h5 13 hé 14 h7 15 h8=R (this is heading for c4, so again a queen is 
impossibie) 16 Rh4 (now the king can move to c5) 17 Kc5 18 Rc4 19 h4 
20 h5 21 b6 22 h7 23 h8=B (not Q to avoid mate at a8> 24 Bd4 b6. 
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9 Novotny, Grimshaw 

... -.. — -■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■-■■■■■■■■'■ * 

and Plachutta 




The wide seo pe of this book has made it impossible, for reasons of space, 
to examíne many of the deeper aspeets of chess problems. In particular, 
there has been virtually no mention of themes- Almost all problems are 
composed to demónstrate a particular idea, or theme, but a catalogue of 
problem themes would requíre another book if it were to be reasonably 
compre hensive, In any case, ít is quite possíble for solvers to enjoy the 
interplay of pieces in a problem without knowíng that the composer has 

been elucidating an aspect of the Somov *E* theme- 

Composers need to have a good grasp of problem nomenclature in order 

to be reasonably sure that they are doing something new, and not simply 
reinvenlirtg the wheel To a large extent soívers can do without this 
detailed knowledge, but it is nevertheless helpful to have a basic know- 
ledge of problem themes- A particular arrangement of pieces may indícate 
the problem’s theme and allow the solver to converge on a likely key íar 
more rapidly than otherwise- This chapter gives a brief survey of three 
closely related problem themes and aims to show how the same ideas can 
occur in many dífferent types of problem from two-movers to helpmates- 
Those who are interested in expanding their knowiedge of problem term- 
inology can easily do so from such excelient books as Chess Pnthiems: 
Introduction toanÁrt by Upton, Matthews and Rice (1963) and Án ÁBC 

of Chess Problems by Rice (1976)- , , , , 

The Brst of- the^ thi-ee themes is the.Novotny* which is basca on the 

foUowing idea- If a Black bishop on al is coveríng a mate al g7, and a 
Black rook on a4 is coveríng a mate at h4, then White can cause a dísaster 
by píaying a piece to d4, the intersection of the two guard línes- Whichever 
piece Black chooses to take the intruder, the other is interfered with and 
White can execute one of the mates- This idea occurs from time to time m 
over-the-board play, as in the followíng example- 
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Aithough a single Novotny makes an ai trac ti ve gar 
a iittie mundane for a problem, so composers usually a 
ín the next posiUon the Novotnv is multioited hv 
right one? 



















n 


Each of the Black pieces lying from h2 to h5 has a responsibiiitv. The 
Bh2 prevenís mate by Bxb3, the Rh3 and Rh4 preven! mates by Qe3 and 
Qxe4 respectively } while the Bh5 covers Qdl mate. Thus there are four 
potentsal Novotny interferences, at f3, f4, g3 and g4. The White pawns at 
f2 and g2 are poised to take advantage of the se, so the expene nced solver 
can at once narrow his search down to four moves (possibly Ove, including 
Bf4). There is an unprovided flight at d4, but this matters líttle srnce sil 
the poíential key moves cope with it. There is no short cut, we just have to 

1 g3? (threats 2 Qe3 and 2 Bxb3) copes with l„ü.d4 2 Qxc3, but 
faUs to l...Nc2! 1 g4? (threats 2 Qdl and 2 Qxe4) arranges l...Kd4 2 
Qxe4 but allows l„,Nxf2i, 1 f4? (threats 2 Qxe4 and 2 Bxb3) is defe a t e d 
only by l...e3! (this also defeats 1 Bf47), which leaves the key 1 f3i 
(threats 2 Qe3 and 2 Qdl). 1 ,.Kd4 isagain met by 2 Qxc3, but quite apart 
from the thematic Novotny variations, there are additional detenees 
l.„Bf4 and l...Rf4, stopping both threats. These are answered by 2 Qxe4 
and 2 Bxb3> so the other pair of threats reappear as variatíons after the 
key These two Unes are similar to the Novotny in that they are based on 
the mutual interference of Black pieces playing to the same square, but 
different in that a White piece Uní captured in the procesa. This u the 
Grimshaw theme, the second of the three themes to be examined in this 

cha ole r < 

Many three-movers feature ideas based on the Novotny theme, but the 
extra move altows more variety and creates extra difficulty for the solver, 
since he usuaily has to find the right key to set up a Novotny at move two. 
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189 J. Haring, =l$t Pr. Südíunk T. 1959/60 



n 

A poteníiai Novotny stands out clearly ai b4 and Whiíe would like to 
play Nb4, meeting ...Bxb4 by Qd4, This requires control ofeóand I Rf6 
is the obvious candida te, particuiarly as the rook move pro vides the reply 
3 Qd6 after 2 Nb4 Rxb4. Most of the moves which meet the threat of 2 
Nb4 are defeated fairly simply, e.g. L.iCxdS 2 Qc6+ (or 2 Qb5+) Ke5 3 
Nf3, I...Rg4/h4 2Nf3+Ke4(2...Kxd5 3Qc6)3Qd4, l...Rf4 2 NÍ3+Rxf3 
3 Qd4, or l...Bc5 2 Qc7* KxdS 3 Qxc5. The iasí few lines are typical 
defences to a Novotny threat, in that Black plays one of his pieces across 
the critical square. The main defence l...Bf8 is based on the same idea, bul 
unluckily for Black it is a case of out of the frying pan into the fire, since 
he crosses a second critical square, e7, ailowing 2 Ne7!, with mates by Qc6 
or Qd6 after Black takes the knight, or by Qd4 after 2...Ra6. 

The composer has also managed to incorpórate two different Novotny 
interferences into Diagram 202. 

„ Perhaps the most economical rendering of the Novotny idea. qccurs in 
endgame studies. In this case the rook and bishop are usually preveníing 
pawn promotions rather than mates, but the idea is the same. The fotlow- 
ing study is special in that there are a number of tempting tries. 
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Noí 2 Rc7+? Kb6 3 g7 Kxc7 4 g8=Q Be2+ and 5...Rxe7. 

2 ... Bb3 

3 Rc7+ 

3 Re6? Rxeb (3...Bxe6? 4 Kf2) Rxeó 4 g8=Q Bc4+ 5 Kf2 Re2+ 6 Kf3 
Bxg8 7 Kxe2 Bf7 is a draw. 

3 ... Ka6 

3.. .Kb6 4 Rc3! wins as íhe bishop drops with eheck. 

4 Kf2! 

White’s king is vulnerable to a bishop check on a white square, so he moves 
it away with gain of tempo. 

4 ... Re4 

5 Rc6+ KaS 

For oíher king moves see the note to White’s ninth move. 

6 Re 6! 

White ítnally fmds the righí moment for his Novotny. 

6 ... Rxe6 

6.. .Bxe6 7 e8=Q wins since the bishop has no check. 

7 g8=Q Rf6+ 

8 Kg3 

Not 8 Ke3? Bxg8 9 e8-Q Re6+. 

8 ... Bxg8 

9 e8=Q 

If Black had played 5...KbS, his king would now be in check, while if he 
had played 5...Ka7/b7, then White would win the rook after 9...B moves 
10 Qe7+. 


9 ... Be6 

10 Qd8+ 

and wins. The threats of Qxg8, Qe5+ and Qd8+ were too much for Black. 

Diagram 203 is a straightforward example, but Diagram 204 shows a 
type of Novotny which can only occur in a study. 

Even if íhe Novotny occurs on the secónd move of a three-mover, it 
often provides a strong pointer to the key. 
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191 L. Loshínsky, lst Pr. SOth Anniversary T„ USSR, 1969 
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The rook at cS covers QxfS mate, while íhe bishop ai al prevenís the 
queen mating at f6. These Unes cross at e5, so íhere are possíble Novotnys 
by Be5 and ReS. At íhemoment,however, 1 Be5 failsío pinníng 

the queen, while 1 ReS doesn’t work because of the similar defence 
1 „.b2!. No tice íhat Black musí be careful which pin he chooses, i.e. 1 Be5 
h2? 2 Bf6, or 1 ReS BdS? 2 Rxf5; in these lines the rook and bishop can 
replace the pinned queen in the mating positíon. It is tempíing ío search 
for a way these defences might be invalida te d. The re are potential ínter* 
lerences by ...f3 and ...Ric4, which prevent one or other of íhe pins. If 
these could be induced ai move one, the corred choice of Novotny at 
tnove two would forcé Black to play the wrong pin and Whiíe could mate 
as above. 

The only problem is to find a threat which can be met by ...f3 and 
„.Rlc4. The clue is provided by ...Rlc4, which suggests íhat íhe threat 
involves the move Bxf44. Then it ísn’t hard to see I Re3! (threat 2 Bxf4+ 
Nxf4 3 Rg3). There are two thematíc lines 1...Í3 2 BeS! b2 3 Bf6 and 
I...Rlc4 2 ReS! BdS 3 RxfS, and the less interesting vanations l...fxe3 2 
Í4+ Nxf4 3 Bxf4 and l...Bxf3 2 Bxf3 followed by 3 Rh5. Loshinsky’s 
problem has crystal-clear íogíc. 

Díagram 205, by the same composer, involves íhe same careful choice 
of Novotny in different variations. 

As one might expect, the Novotny is also popular in more*movers, 
usualíy in combination with other motifs. Here is one example. 
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192 V, Rudenko* IstPr, WCCT, 1975 



f6 

The White battery will obviously play a major role, bul there must be 
sorne way the extraneous White pieces at fl and h6 can particípate, There 
are potential mates by 1 R along h-flle* Ka3 and now 2 Bf8 or 2 Rxf3 but 
each mate is covered twice, the fiffl mate by the Rg8 and the Bh2, and the 
Rxf3 mate by the Bcó and the Rh3* White can deflect either có or g8 by 
piaying a8-Q, foilowed by cutting off the capturing piece by Rb7+ or 
Rb8+, while a Novotny at g3 will take care of one of the other two pieces, 
However, in both cases the choice as to which piece will lose control is 
Black s, so he can arrange to lose one guard from each mate, 

White can play with more fmesse, however, and forcé Black to take at 
aS with a piece of White’s choice, The idea is to continué Rb7t, for 
exampíe, and oniy then a8=Q, when Black must take with the rook Then 
White returns to check again ai fe3, Similariy Rb8+ and a8=Q forces the 
bishop to take, ít follows that White must play g3 fírsí, forcing Black to 
make a decisión, Then White will know which piece he wants to bury at 

Thus I g3! (many threats, induding 2 a8=Q) and now: 

/) L..Bxg3 (now the target is the Bc6) 2 Rb8+ Ka3 3 a8=0 (threat Oxa5 

and if 3„ jrf then 4 Rb3) Bxa8 4 Rb3+ Ka4 S Rb7+ Ka3 6Rxf3 

2) 1 ...Rxg3 2 Rb7+ Ka3 3 a8=Q Rxa8 4 Rb3+ Ka4 S Rb8+ Ka3 6 Bf8, 

The Novotny the me is not conflned to direetmate probíems, Here is a 
selfmate example. 
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193 M. VukCevíé, 4th Pr. Schach-Echo, 1976 
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The White king is very open, with three legal moves, so a mate by Black 
seems a iong way off. However, there is a bishop and king battery aimed at 
t(ie enemy monarch. The king battery is a popular devíce in selfmates to 
enabie White’s king to be mated on different squares, since by giving check 
White’s king can reach the correct destination while severely restricting 
íílack’s options. The White queen is underemployed at the moment, so she 
must be brought ínto the action. Finally, White wouid like to play 1 
Rxg?+ Bxg7 2 Nfó+, but Black doesn’t have to take with the queen since 
the bishop isn’t pinned. All these ideas point to 1 Qc3!, threatening 
2 Qxg7+ Bxg7 3 Nf6+ Qxf6, and creating an unusual Novotny at c3. 
Whichever piece takes at c3, the White king is allowed access to a square 
which was forbidden before. The main Unes are I...Bxc3 2 Kf4* Kc7 3 
Kfj* BeS and l...Rxc3 2 KeS+ Kc7 3 Kd4+ Rg3. There is also one side- 

variation, l.,.Bcl 2 Qc6+ bxcb 3 Nf6+ Qxf6. 

The secónd of the three themes is called the Grimshaw. This has already 
been mentioned in the commentary to Diagram 188. Because the Grim- 
shaw lacks a di reo t element of compulsión, there has to be a motive for 
Black’s seif-interferences, since he isn’t likeiy to perform them voiuníarüy. 
In Diagram 188, the motive was the ciosure of an important White line, 
but there are other possibilities. In the next position zugzwang provides 
the necessary stimuíus. 
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194 L. Loshinsky, comm, Tidskrift v.d. KNSB, 1930 
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Black’s pieces are already burdened with important duties; the Ra7 
stops mate at e7, the Ba8 mate at c6, while on the other side of the board 
the pieces at h7 and h8 cover f7 and e5 respeetively, ín fact Black is 
already in zugzwang, as the foílowing lines prove: l,,,Bb? 2 Re7 t l„,Rb7 
2 Rc6, l...Bg7 2 Qxf7, l...Rg7 2 Qe5, l...Bf6 2 Qg4, 1..J6 2 Qe4, 
l..JBxd4 2 Nxd4, 1...Í5 2 Qdó and L..Rxc7 2 Nxc7. The first four 
variations are of the standard Grimshaw type, bul the next two are rather 
less common, since they feature a type of interference between a bishop 
and a pawn, This is called a pawn Grimshaw, and it is only possi ble when 
the pawn is on the second rank, The last three Unes are non-thematic. 
White only needs a waiting move to solve the problem, and the only one 
available is I B&3?. Note that 1 Ba2? fails to !.,.Rxa2, unpirtning the 
knight to cover e7. 

.. The Grimshaw arises far less frequently in longer problema than the 
Novotny, but ít does sometimes occur in helpmates. .~ 

: I9S Sí. Myllyniemi, Ist Pr. Stella Polaris, 1967 



a) Diagram b) g8 >g5 hf2 

>■ .. 
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The B, R, R, B line-up is familiar from Díagram 188, so we may ex pee i 
iclf interferences to take place. Taking the diagram position flrst, Whiíe 
could mate down the e-file by Bxe5 and B moves or NxeS and Nd3/g6 (to 
cover f4), were it not for the four Black pieces which stand ready to move 
to the e- file. A co-operaítve effort is needed to nullify all four pieces in 
just two moves. All Black’s interferences take place on the gTíle, because 
u piece played to the f-fíle could still interpose between rook and king. 
With the king at g8, Black’s Rg7 isn’t possible, so he musí play Bg?. This 
means that a White piece must prevení Black’s BeS by moving to fó, so 
White’s two moves are Bxe5 and Bf6. The Bh5 must be dealt with by the 
rcmaining Black move, which is thus Rg6, The solutíon is 1 Bg7 (the move- 
order is unique as Rg6 would be check if played ftrst) Bxe5 2 Rgó Bfó. 

Moving the king from g8 to gS prevenís Rgó and by the same logic as 
above Black must play Bgó, so a White piece is needed at f7. White has to 
play NxeS and Nf7, possible now since the White king covers f4. Black’s 
remaining move is Rg? to neuíralise the Bh8, and the solutíon runs I Bgó 
NxeS 2 Rg7 Nf7. The two Black Grimshaws are spread over the two parts 
of the problem, necessary in a helpmate because there are no variaíions. 

Diagram 206 combines the Grimshaw with other interferences, whíle in 
Diagram 207 the Grimshaw and Novotny themes are combined. 

So far, all the self-interferences have been between a rook and a bishop. 
Other combinations of pieces can inferiere with each other, buí it is easy 
to see that the selfiníerference of two rooks, for example, cannot be 
exploited in a íwo-mover uníess one of the rooks is already pinned. 

The seif-interference of like^moving pieces (usually two rooks or queen 

means of theso-cailed Hachutta 
"Iñiérference, The next position provides á simple example. 

■ T^í ' : T, Gorgiev, lst h.m. Moscow Tny, 1936 

• m j,-- . -V.. ** 



Win 

I d7 g2+ 

A surprising move designed ío speed a rook to the ti-file. l,,,Rd3 2 Bxd3 
Rd5 fails to 3 Rf4+ and now 3...Kg5 4 Rf5+ or 3...Kh3 4 BÍ5+. 
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2 Kxg2 

Not 2 Bxg 2 ? Rd3. 

2 ... 


Re2+ 


2...Rg5+ 3 Kf2 wins. 

3 Kt$ 

Not 3 Rf2? Rg5+ 3 Kf] /f3 Rxi' 2 + 4 Kxf2 Rg 8 wíth 3 draw. 

3 ... Rd2 

4 Kf4 

Threat Rhl+. Black’s has only one defence. 

4 ... Rc3 

The characteristic set-up for a Pfachutía interference. Each rook has one 
duty to perform, and the lines of action necessary for the duties cross. 
By depositing a píecc on the íntersection poínt, White cracks Black’s 
defence. 


5 Bd3! 

and whichever rook takes, it is deflected away from its original defensíve 
role by the execution of the other threat: 5...Rdxd3 6 Rhl+ Rh 3 7 
d 8 =Q+, or 5...Rcxd3 6 d 8 =Q+ Rxd 8 7 Rhl+. 

Although the Plachutta is basicatly a three-move theme. it finds jts best 
expression in longer problems, which give scope for some additíonai 
fmesses. ' " 



The rook at c7 prevenís Nxc3 mate, while the rook at d 6 prevenís Nb 6 
mate, a perfect arrangement for a Plachutta at c 6 . At the moment no 

ISO 





Whíte piecc can take advantage of this drcumstance, but the bishop at fl, 
which a! present has no function, can arrive at c6 in three ¡noves, 

1 f4! 

White prepares 2 Bg2 and 3 Bc6+. I Bg2? first is a mistake because of the 
reply l...f4t. 

1 ... Rc4 

Black’s best defence is to piay his rooks to the other side of the c6 square. 
The other main defence is l...g5 (l...Ra6 2 Bg2 Rc4 transposes to the 
main line, while L.JRxeé 2 Bg2 Rc4 3 BdS! Rhó 4 Bxc4 Rxh5+ 5 Kg2 
Rg5t 6 fxgS mates next move) 2 Bg2 g4+ (2,..Rc4 3 BdS and 2...Ra6 3 
Bb7 transpose) 3 Kh4! (3 Kg3? Rdxd7 4 exd7 e5 5 d8=Q exf4+ saves 
Black) Rc4 (3...Ra6 4 Bb7 Rd6 5 Bc6+ and 3...Rdxd7 4 exd7 Rc4 5 d8=Q 
aJso mate in seven) 4 BdSÍ Rc7 5 Bc6+ and mates in two more, 

2 Bg2 Ra6 

2...Rxe6 3 BdS and 2...Rxd7 3 exd7 g5 4 d8=Q are as in the last note. 

3 BdS! 

Black’s poor rooks, after having carefully crossed c6, are now wretchedly 
forced to go back to the wrong side. White does have to take care with his 
move-order, since 3 Bb7? Rxe6! 4 BdS Rh6! 5 Bxc4 Rxh5+ and ó...RgS+ 
delays the mate. 

3 ... Rc7 

4 Bb7 

Not 4 Bcó+2 Rcxcó. 

4 ... Rdé 

5 Bc6+ 

and the Plachutta operates as planned after $...Rcxc6 6 Nb6+ Rxb6 7 
Nxc3 or 5 Rdxc6 6 Nxc3+ Rxc3 7 Nb6. 

You may be wondering how the ñames Plachutta, Novotny and Grim- 
shaw carne to be attached to these themes. The answer is that, like many 
probiem themes, they are nasned after the composers who first invest- 
igated them. These three were all mid-nineteenth century composers. 

Diagram 208 shows another extended Plachutta idea,, while Diagram, 
2Ó9 gives you the chance to sort out various different types of self- 
tnterference. 

Perhaps the most satisfying type of selTinter fe renco probiem is one 
which combines interferences by White and Black. 
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198 W, Tura, Ist Pr, Europe Echeos, 1962 



fl 


Black's rooks and bishops are ail occupted preventing mates, The Ra4 
and Ba5 stop queen mates by Qxd4 and Qel, whíle the Rg6 and the Bí7 
preven! Bd6 and Rb5 respecüvely, I Neó? ísn’t possibie because of 
i,,,Nf5+* so there are three possíbilítíes for a Novotny key, 1 Bb4,1 Rb4 
and 1 Beó, I Bb4? threatens 2 Qel and 2 Qxd4, but prevenís Rb5 f so that 
Black can defend by I,,,Reóf cuiting off White’s guard of f$, Similarly 

1 Rb4? ailows I,,*Be6í and 2 Bd6 j$ im possibie, ín other words, Whíte’s 
attempted Novotny interferences at b4 fail because they consrítute the 
two halves of a Whiíe Grímshaw, The key is 1 BeÓ! (threats 2 Bdó and 

2 Rb5), leading to Grímshaw defences at b4 allowíng the origina! queen 
mates; i„,fíb4 2 Qxd4 and l,„Rb42Qel, 

More elabórate schemes are possibie in three-move problems, 

199 M Vuktfevic, 2ndh,m, Probleembiad, 197! 



f3 


There j$ a potentíai Novotny at dó, since the Bb8 prevenís Rf4 mate, 
and by playing 1 dó White introduces the second threat of 2 Beó, However, 
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(he Unes of the Rb4 and the Ba2 themselves cross at c4, so Black can 
retalíate with his own Novotny l...Qc4!. Whichever way White takes the 
queen, Black can make the appropriate capture at d6, thus: 2 Rxc4 Bxd6 
»r 2 Bxc4 Rxd6. 

White can introduce a different Novotny at d6 by 1 Rd6, with threats 
2 Rf4 and 2 Nh6. 2 Nh6 mate depends on the Bc3 controlling eS, and the 
Unes of the Rb4 and the Bd4 cross at d4, so Black can play l...Qd4! 
foliowed by 2 Rxd4 Bxd6! or 2 Bxd4 Rxd6?. White needs to make a 
pieiiminary deflection to invalídate these defences. The Qb2 has played no 
parí in the variaüons so far, and the Reí stopping mate at e3 is a vulnen 
a ble spot in Black’s position, so we might try to ere ate confusión by 1 
Qe2. This has the crude threats of 2 fxg4 and 2 Qxd3, so Black is forced to 
take the queen. After l...Qxe2, the queen loses contact with d4, so White 
rcplies 2 Rd6!. On the other hand l...Bxe2 leaves the queen with the extra 
duty of guarding e3, so she cannot now move to c4. Thus 2 d6!. If it were 
not for the blunt threats this fine problem would doubtless have been 
placed much higher by the judge. 

Diagram 210 is a flawless exposition of interacting White and Black 
Orimshaws. 

There is a good deal of similarity between Diagram 210 and the next 
position, alíhough one is a direetmate and the other a selfmate. 


200 W. Tura, íst Pr. Szachy, 1966 




White’s aim is to play one or other kniglit to e2 in order to forcé 
...,Bxe2 mate. At the moment this is out of the question, since Nd4~e2+ 
actually delivers mate, while Nf4 e2+ allows the Rf7 to interpose at fl. 
However, the lines of action of the Rf7 and Bh8 cross at f6, so White can 
carry out a preliminary interfe renes at f6 to prepare one of the knight 
checks, e.g. 1 Bf6 (threat 2 Nfe2+) or 1 Rf6 <threat 2 Nde2+). Neverthe- 
less, Black meets 1 Bf6 by l...Rf5! and 2 Nfe2+ can be met by 2...Kd3, 
while on the other hand 1 Rf6 allows L..Bxd4!. The lines of the two 
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Black defensive pieces cross at c5. No White picce can ¡nove to c5, so a 
Novotny isn’í possible, but White might be able to induce a Grimshaw. 
Black must have some potent reason to want to play a piece to c5, and 
that reason is provided by the key I QcS!, with the threat 2 Rc2+ Nxc2 3 
Qxc4+ Bxc4. Btack’s only defence is to block the queen’s path to c4 by 
moving to cS. This creates a Black Grimshaw allowing White to execute his 
own Grimshaw at f6: l...BcS 2 Bf6! or l...Rc5 2 Rf6!. Note that 1 Qc6? 
fails since the queen can take at hl. 

The final problem is one of my personal favourites. 

201 T, Siers, Ist Pr. Schachspiegel, 194t 



f6 

White can create two mating threaís, by BgS intending Bb3 or by Rg7 
intending Ra7. Black can meet the first by ...Qxg3 and the second by 
-•gl=Q- These defensive Unes cross at e3, so White can cause a Plachutta 
by advancing his pawn to that square. Unfortunateíy Black can throw a 
spanner in the works by the Novotny move ...Nf7. If Black can forcé 
White to decide which piece wiil take at f7, then he will know how to take 
at e3; on the other hand, if Black commits himseíf to taking at e3 with a 
particular queen, White will know which piece to play to f7. The key 
question is who has to decide first. 

The following moves fail: 

/) I BgS? Nf7 (l.„Qxg3 is also possible, transposing after 2 e3 Nf7!) 2 e3 
(2 Bxf7 Qxg3 3 Rg7 gl=Q 4 e3 Qg3xe3! defends, and 2 Rg7 leads to 
variation 2) Qxg3! (not 2...Nd6+ 3 Kf8 Nc4 4 Rg7 ñor 2...gi=Q 3 Bxf7 
Qxe3 4 Rg7 Qhxg3 5 Bb3+, since in this cree Black ends up with the 
wrong queen at e3) 3 Bxf7 Qxe3 4 Rg7 gl=Q and Black defends. When the 
bishop is on f7, Black wants the h3 queen at e3, so he must make haste to 
play ...Qxg3 and ...Qxe3, even before ...gl=Q. 1 BgS? faiís preciseíy 
because White is then committed to taking on f7 with the bishop. 

2) i Rg7? Nf7 2 BgS (with this move White attempts to provide himself 
with the option of taking at f7 with either piece, but the damage has 
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álready been done; other moves al so faü, for example 2 e3 gl=Q 3 Rxf7 
Qxe3 4 Bg8 Qhxg3 or 2 Rxf7 gl=Q 3 Bg8 Qhxg3! 4 e3 Qgíxe3) gl=Q 
(2...Qxg3 also works) 3 Rxf7 (White has no cholee bm to take the knight, 
lince the re is a thteat of ...Qg2 and ...Qxc6+, so he still has to malee his 
decisión fírst; if 3 Bxf7 Qxg3 4 e3 Qg3xe3) Qhxg3 4 e3 Qglxe3í. 

The correct fírst move ís 1 e3í, which works precisely because 1...NÍ7 
lails to the non-thematic Une 2 Kxf7 hxg3 3 Rg8 Qh5+ 4 Ke6/e7 and 
mates on a8 at move six. Deprived of his most flexible move, Black has no 
ehoice but to play or ,„Qxg3, both of which commit him to take 

ui e3 with one queen or the other. The Unes run: 

A) í...gí-Q 2 Bg8! (2 Rg7? Nf7! leads to variation 2 above) Qxe3 
(2...NÍ7 3 Bxf7 Qxe3 4 Rg7 transposes) 3 Rg7 Nf7 4 Bxf7! (choosing ihe 
correct piece) Qhxg3 5 Bb3+ Qxb3 6 Ra7. 

B) I...Qxg3 2 Rg7! (not 2 Bg8? Nf7í) Qxe3 3 Bg8 Nf7 4 Rxf7f gl=Q 
5 Ra7+ Qxa7 6 Bb3. 

A marvellous problem resembling a superbly engineered piece of 
machine ry, requiring ordy the touch of a button to spríng to life. The 
inner gearwheels are obscured uniess the solver takes the cover off the 
nsachine to see what makes it aü tick, a task weíl worthwhiie. 

Diagram 211 is another staggering achievement. 


Problems for Solving 


202 H. Pruscha, Ist Pr. 
Deutsche Schach 2 eitung, 1959 





203 V, Bron, 2nd h.m. 
Kubbel Memorial Tny, 1946 



Win 
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204 A. Kazan tsev, ] sí Pr. 

Chigorin Mem Tny, ] 949/50 


205 L. Loshinsky, Ist Pr. 
64, 1974 
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206 V. Karpov, Ist Pr. 
Tungsram, 1980 


207 E. Rukhlís, =lst Pr. 
Sverdlovsk KFC Tny, 1946 
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^líi&H-P.Rehm, 2nd Pr. 

/SojÍL. Kubbel, Ist Pr 
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10 Retro-analytical 
problems 


So far we have been con cerned with what happens after the diagram 
position, bul the problems in thís chapter depcnd, to a greater or lesser 
extent, on the play leading up to the diagram. Although the posítions in 
chess problems are generally unlikely to have occurred in a game, it is 
nevertheless assumed that they have arisen from the starting array of a 
game vía a sequen ce of legal moves. Thus ¡Ilegal posítions are strictly 
forbidden. A position with a White bishop on al and a White pawn on b2 
could never have arisen from the initíal position, for example, so a 
problem with such an arrangement is not permitted. Two further simple 
examples are (7) White pawns on g2, h2 and h3 and(2) White king on al, 
White pawns on a2, b3 and c2, and a Black rook on b2. In each of these 
three cases the con figura tion described renders the position illegal regard- 
less of the posítions of any other pieces. The illegality may be far more 
subtle and depend upon seemingly irrelevant facts about the position, so 
composers have to be very careful to make sute their problems have legal 
posítions. Sometimes quite ínnocuous posítions íead to trouble and the 
author who wrote that with WKc7, Pb5 v BKaS, Pa7, ‘White wins with or 
without the move’, fell inte just such a trap, for this position cannot arise 
with White to move. These difflculties are of more concern to the 
composer than the solver, however, so we may move on to other aspeets. 

Problems involving retro-analysis are very diverse and there is not 
enough space to consider all the types which the solver may encounter. 
I have dívided the chapter into three main parís. The first deais with 
problems having a small retro-analytical contení, but which are otherwise 
orthodox. The second deais with the puré retro problem, while in the third 
we shall look at a mixed bag of problems with assorted conditions. 

A chess diagram gives a greaí dea! of Information about the position on 
the chessboard, but this Information may not be complete. There are two 
situations in which the range of legal moves available to a player depends 
not only on the present posítions of the pieces, but also on what has 
happened before. These two situations are castling and the en passrnt 
capture. Since problems have no previous play there have to be conven- 
tions to deai with these two exceptional moves. The convention with 
regard to castling is that castling is always constdered legal, except if it can 
be proved illegal. This makes sense, because it is never possible to prove 
that castling is legal (the game míght have started 1 Nc3 Nc6 2 Rb 1 Rb8 3 
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Ral Ra8 4 Nbl Nb8 5 ND etc.)* so castling can only occur at ail in 
problema if it is assumed $ 0 legal Composers have played upon this 
convention for weü over a century, A favourite trick is to have, say, 
BKe8> Ra8, Pa7 s Pc7 and no other Biack men. Then if White És to play, 
Black musí have just moved his king or rook, so cannot caslle. If we add 
WKe6 and WQa6 to this position we have a mate in two by Sam Loyd in 
which the key 1 Qal (threat 2 Qh8) oníy appears to allow castling* 

The convention on en passant captures is that they are considered 
illegaí, except where it can be proved that Black’s iast move was the 
double pawn push allowing the e.p. capture, Thus is a diagram with WPh5 
and BPgS, White can only continué 1 hxgó if Black’s last move must have 
been ttt g7-g5. Here is an example. 


212 F. Amelung, DUna-Zeitung, 1897 



n 


The last move must have been by the g5 pawn or the Black king. If by 
the king, It must have come from g7, but in this case White’s f6 pawn has 
no square from which it could have departed to deiiver check to the king. 
Thus the last move was made by the g5 pawn; it could not have come from 
g6, in which case White*$ king was in illegal check, so the last move was 
indeed -*,g7—g5. Thus the solution 1 hxg6 KhS 2 RxhT is perfectly valid. 

Here is a more complex position which leads to the same conclusión. 
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213 M- Caíllaud, The Problemist, 3983 



n 


A swift examinatíon shows that ail Black’s moves have mates set, with 
the single exception of L.-exd5- It would be quíte easy to try to solve this 
probtem without noticing that retro-analysis míght be involved, but the 
gene rally congpsted appearance of the diagram and the many apparenUy 
irrelevant White pieces (b2, f2 and so on) would give the game away to an 
experienced solver- Two White men are missíng and this balances the 
number of pawn captures Black must have made- Black musthave played 
-■-d?xe6 and ---f7xgó at some stage In the past- Since neither of these 
could have been the last move, it íollows that Black's last move was nota 
capture- A quick check shows that it must have been ---c7^c5 or 
- + .h?/6—h5- Leí u$ suppose for the moment that the iatter case holds- 
Then Black's h8 rook could never have escaped from the top right córner 
since it would have been permanently trapped behind the h-pawn, g-pawn 
and the fS bíshop, which has never moved. On the other hand, Whíte’s 
pawns must have made at least three captures to reach their present 
posítíons, which, together with the hS rook and the twelve Black men in 
the diagram, accounts for all sixteen Black men- Thus White's h-pawn has 
never made a capture. Ñor can ít have promoted^ since the way was always 
btocked by Black's h-pawn. Yet the pawn is not present in the diagram, so 
it must have been one of the two pieces taken at eó/g6- This is ciearly 
contradictory, so we have proved that the last move was ---c7—c5* henee 
White can play I dxc6, with the variations 1- + -Qxg8 2dxe8=N, L--Rxe5t 
2 Nd5, 1--Rxf4 2 Rxf4 and I--Bxd7 2 Qxf7- Readers wül have noticed 
the simiiaríty between the arguments needed for retro-analysis and the 
style of mathematical proofs- Indeed, in many cases the actual solutíon of 
a retro problem is completely trivial and the contení lies entirely in the 
argument necessary to prove some fací about the positíon- Diagram 223 
wül allow readers to cut their retro-analytícal teeth- 

The foliowíng positíon has superficial simiiaritíes with the last probiem, 
but introduces a new phenomenon- 
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214 T. R. Dawson, Falkirk Herald, 1914 



n 


What was Black’s last move? Not ...Kd8/f8--e8, for then Black’s king 
slood m an impossible double check, ñor ,,Jíd7/f7~-e8, since White’s eó 
pawn has no previous move. ít foilows that the last move musí have been 
...d7-éS or ...fl fS, In the first case White can mate in two by 1 c5xd6 
followed by 2 d7, while in the second 1 g5xf6 and 2 f7 is equally effective. 
So it appears that although White can guarantee to mate in two, one 
cannot teil from the diagram which move he should play! This paradox 
can be resolved by a more subtle retro- analysás. The White pawns have 
made at least ten captures to reach their presení positions, so they have 
taken all the missing Black men, inciuding in particular the c8 bishop. 
Thus the last move could not have been ,,,d7 — d5, since that would impiy 
that the c8 bishop had been captured on its original square, by something 
other than a pawn. So the key is 1 g5xf6. 

Diagram 224 features an unusual twin combining orthodox two-mover 
strategy with re tro-anal y sis. 

Solverá should al so be on the look-out for retro tricks in helpmates. 
The following position is typical. 
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216 W, Keym, Feenschach, 1977 



Last move? 

lt isn*t hard to see that Whíte has just moved, if Black had moved, he 
could only have played ,,,c7“~c6, but ín this case White’s kíng could never 
have reached f8, since aíl the squares on the sixth rank would have been 
permanently guarded by Btack’s pawns, What are the possíbilities for 
Whíte’s last move? It could not have been Ra8b8, for the same logic 
which proved that Whíte has just played would apply to the position with 
ihe rock on a8, leadíng to an impossibiiity, So the last move must have 
been Ra8xb8, a7xb8=R, c7xb8“R or cTxdS^R* Each of these cases 
represents four possíbilities, sínce ín order to describe the last move 
oompletely, we also have to specify whether the captured píece was a 
queen, rook, bishop or kníght, Suppose the last move was c7xd8=R t Then 
the move Black made prior to this must have been with the piece Whíte 
uncaptured at d8, A queen, rook or bishop would have no move, whíte a 
knight must have come from e6, impossible as this would give check to the 
Whíte kíng. Therefore the last move was a capture at b8, 

ín order to elimínate some of the other candidate moves we must 
analyse the pawn captures made by Whíte, As the bishop at c8 has never 
moved, the rooks at d8 and e8 are promoted pawns which arríved vía 
captures at c7 and d8, This accounts for four missing black preces, to 
which we may add the BBf8, taken on its original square, and the BRh8, 
which could not have been captured by a WP at d8, since the WK entered 
before the pawns promoted at d8 and Biack's rook could not have jumped 
over the kíng to reach d8, Not counting the BBf8 and BRh8, we have 
proved that of the five other missing Black men, two were taken at c7, two 
at d8 and one at b8> We can now deduce the identíty of the píece just 
captured at b8, sínce the BRa8 could not have reached c7 or d8, the two 
other potential capture squares, We can elimínate c7xRb8=R as the last 
move since this ímplies Whíte has made six pawn captures, which ís too 
many, and Ra8xRb8 can be dísmissed bccause this teaves Black with no 
feasible previous move (,,,c7-c6 is impossible, as before). So by a process 
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oí elimina don, íhe lasí move was a7xRb8=R, For a position with just 
íhirteen men, we had to work quite hardl 

In Diagrain 227 the condition is, ‘Who mates ín 1?’ it i$ easy enough to 
see íhat if Black is to move he can mate by ...Nhl^f2, while ifWhiteis to 
move he can íinish the game by Qa7-e7. This is a thinly disguised *Who is 
to move?’ problem. 

The only limitation on the variety of conditions which may appear 
under the diagram is that set by the composer’s imagination. The following 
problem sets the solver an un usual task. 

217 G, Donati, The Probiemist, 1980 



Path of Rbl? 

The question ‘Path of Rbl?’ means that we have to determine the 
hisíory of the bl rook. Clearíy the answer wiU not be unique, since at any 
stage the rook might have oscilíated, so what we are being asked for is a 

‘mínimum path’ for the rook, i.e. which squares the rook must have visited 
during the coursc of the game. 

This i$ the firsí position in which it will be necessary to make extensive 
retractions, so we shalí have to settle on a method of writing retractions. 
The simpiest is to use normal (forward) chess notation for the moves, buí 
to write them in reverse order, When writing the inoves, ful! algébrale 
notation must be used. It is no good to say, for example, that Black’s last 
move leading up to the diagram was ...h$, since this doesn’t tell us whether 

the pawn carne froin h6 or h7. We have to write ...h6.h5 or ...h7-h5,as 

a PP r °phate. Simiiarly if a capture takes place, we must specifiy the 
capíured piece, so that if RalxNbl is encountered, the reader knows that 
the rook on bl must be moved to ai and a Black knight added at bl. 

Staríing the reíro-analysis, we note that the BPf2 is Black’s a-pawn, 
which has made a series of captures at b6, c$, d4, e3 and f2. Together with 
the WBfl, which was captured on its home square, this accounts for all the 
missing White men. At first glance one cannot see how to advance the 
argument further, since there aren’t any other obvjous obstrucíions to 
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ih« disentanglement of the position. As a tip ío solvers, if you get stuck ín 
I retro problem, it is often helpful to try to reach the diagram from the 
Inttiat position, just to see what goes wrong. Here the difficuíty is the 
trrangement of pieces in the centre of the board. The d6 pawn cannot 
hivc come from c5, for in this case either the d4 pawn or the c5 pawn is 
White’s f-pawn and it would have collided with Black’s a-pawn, since both 
pawns have to move on the same diagonal to reach their destinations. The 
White king can’t have come from f5, stnce Black’s previous move would 
have been ...d7xe6+ (too many Black P captures) or ,..e7-e6+ (how did 
jg bishop get to d2? — Black still has eight pawns so BBd2 is not a 
nromoted P). Black’s king has no previous moves and the only WP 
fetractions, a2xb3 and d3 d4, don’t help a bit. The central formation 
«ceñís locked solid and it requires considerable imagination to find any 
way the pieces could have reached their present positions. 

The key idea is to replace the BBd2 by a White piece (i.e. the sequence 
W piece moves from d2 +, BB moves to d2 occurred), so that the BB can 
rctract to f8. Then Black can takc back ...e7--e6 and the WK is freed, 
which untocks the position. The rest is trivial. No White men can be 
uncaptured until the BPf2 is freed, which only comes at the end of the 
above sequence, so the only available piece to perforen the changing ol the 
guard at d2 is the WRbl, and it must play to d2 from d 1. However, Black’s 
pawns form a barrier to the WR. There are only two ways it can retrae t to 
di' either (i) W retraéis d3-d4 and RaTa4-h4*hl-dl,or(2) W retracta his 
rook via al, a8, h8, h6, g6 (or f6),g4, h4,hl and di. When the R reaches 
di the BB retraets toa5 to bury itself on 18 via d8 and e7. But all this time 
the WR is held paraiysed at d2, so the crucial question is whether White 
has enough reserve retrotempi to avoid running into retrostalemate (a self- 
explanatory term — just as normal stalemate is when you have no legal 
next move, so retrostalemate is when you have no legal previous move, 
of course, this implies that the position is illegal) whiie the BB moves 

to f8. There are just two available, namely a2xb3 and d3.d4, and these 

provide just enough time, e.g. (with WR on di) l...Ba5™~d2 2 Rd2—dí+ 
Bd8 a5 3 d3 -d4 Be7d8 4 a2xb3 BI8 c7 5 KfS—e5 e7—e6+ (these 
moves are retractions, as explained earlicr) and the position frees itself. 

Black’s apparent iack of retrotempi as the WR journeys to di presents 
no problem, since White can immediately uncapture a piece at bl to 
provide the necessary spare moves. However f this logic proves that (1) 
above isn't possible, since it prematurely consumes the retrotempo d3-d4 
and W runs out of moves before the BB gets to f8. After all that, we can 
prove that Black is to play in the diagram. If Black had just moved, he 
must have played ...c7-c6 or h7/6-h5. The former blocks thc path of the 
BB to f8, while the latter prevenís the WR reaching di. White's last move 
must immediately give Black a spare move, or he will still be forced to take 
back one of the pawn moves. Thus White must have just played Ralxbl. 
The uncaptured piece can be a knight or a queen, but noí a bishop (how 
could a BB reach bl?) or a rook (which does not provide a spare move). 
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/ •?J e n ? t ? CtÍon could riin 1 RalxNbl Nc3-bl 2 Ra8-al 3 Rh8-a8 

£™ Ie ?*f í , passes wlth his kni S ht > 4 í^6-hS 5 Rg6.hó 6 Rs4.s6 7 

8 . Rh]_h4 9 Rd 1 - h 1 Ba5-d2 10 Rd2-dl + Bd8-a5 11 d3-d4 
Be7~~d8 12 «2xRb3 Bf8^e7 13 Kf5-eS e7-e6+ etc. Returning to the 
question asked by the composer, the answer is that the WRbl musí have 

occupied al a8, h8, h6, hl, di and d2. In particular, it has visited all four 
comers oí Che board, 

Ihagram 228 features another unusual condition. ít is easy to imagine 
a situation m which retnoving a man ntakes an iUegal position legal, but 
apart from the trivial situation in which the removal exposes one of the 
ksngs to an smpossible check, it is hard to see how removing a man can 

For the final position in this section we take an extraordinary twin in 

which a sltght change in the position has profound consequences for the 
retrO'analysis. 


218 M. Zigman, Prize, The Problemist, 1977/8 



May White castle? a) Diagram b) b3^£6 


Taktng the diagram position first, Black’s pawns háve made four 
captures, balancing the number of missing White meo. These captures took 
place on the b- d- and e-files. The first step is to note that White’s g.pawn 
ss not on the board. The only other possibility is that the pawn at hó is 

™ !h the ,fP awn ; bu t t íh , ei ! Black must have captured the genuine h-pawn 
on the e-file (or further left). This requires four pawn captures by White 

one to take Ose g-pawn to hó, one at a3 and two to allow the h-pawn to 
promote at f8. As only two Black men have been taken, this is impossible. 
By the same argument, White’s g-pawn cannot have crossed to the e-file 
smce this needs three pawn captures in all. it follows that the g-pawn has 
made one capture on the f-fife and then promoted at f8. All the missing 
Black men are now accounted for, so in particular White’s f-pawn has 

SvTpZo,"d afir * “ *"°‘ her 0f ““ mi “ ing Whl,e m »- " “« 
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What could Black have played test? Not ...c4xb3 because thisleaves the 
pawn at c? stranded on the wrong side of Black’s c-pawn. One of the c- 
pawns would have had to make another capture to reach Its present 
posiíion, but we have already accounted for every capture so no more are 
ullowed. Ateo not ...Í7xe6, since this musí have been played long ago to 
allow the two White pawns to promote at f8, whiie ...e7 e6 is obviously 
impossible as the f8 bishop te already at a?. It doesn’t matter whose turn it 
(»to move in the diagram, since if White has just played he can only retract 

un irrelevant move like Bc3.b4 or h5 h6 (not b2xa3, as WBcl te on b4) 

which doesn’t alter the situation. So we may assume thaí Black has just 
moved, We have shown no retractions are possible from b3 or eó, which 
msly ieaves aS and b5 as candidates. if b5, Black rnust have just played 

...Nc3/d4.b5 (Black can’t uncapture as the BPs have made a» the 

captures), but this leaves White with no previous move. So Black’s iast 

move was ...Nc4.aS and we may immediately deduce that White’s 

previous move was Ba5— b4*. 

The next step is similar to the logic used in the test position. How te it 
possible to disentangle the top left córner (i,e, the arrangement of pieces 
on a2, a3, a4, a5, a6,a?, b3, b5, b6, b7, b8, c6, c?, c8, d5,dó,d7 and e6)? 
The b3 pawn cannot be retracted back on to the c-file until the c7 pawn 
has been pulled back at least as far as c4 and this can’t be done until the eó 
bishop is freed. The only way this comer can be unravelled is to retract 
„.f7xeó, freeing the BRdó which moves to make room for „.d6-d5, 
the WBcó moves, the c7 pawn and the WNb8 go back, in turn making way 
for the BBa? and WQa6 to escape and the rest is easy, But ...f7xe6 can 
only be taken back after White has unpromoted his f- and g-pawns at f8. 
The only free White men which can go to f8 to be unpromoted are the two 
rooks, so the answer to part (a) is that White cannot castle. since both 
rooks are promoted pawns. Note the importance of proving that the WBb4 
was immobilised at aS. Without this link in the chain of logic we would 
never be able to prove that the bishop wasn’t one of the two men created 
by the f8 promotions, 

Now move the b3 pawn to fó. There are only two ways the pawns on 
e6 and f6 could have arrived at their present positions: either (/) Black 
played ...e7xf6 and ...f7xeó, or (2) Black played ...eó and ...fó. 

Assume to begin with that case (i) occurred. Then all four missing 
White men are accounted for by Black’s pawn captures at bó, eó, fó and 
on the d file. As in the first part of the problem Black must have taken 
White’s g-pawn, so the g-pawn must have been transferred to the f-file by a 
pawn capture. Together with the capture at a3, this accounts for the two 
missing Black men. We claim that White must have promoted a pawn at 
fg. íf the WPg2 promoted, it must have been at f8. tf it didn’t promote, 
Black must have taken it at fó. Black has ateo taken White’s f-pawn. Since 
only one capture ever took place on the f-file and the captured pie ce was 
the g-pawn, it follows that for the f-pawn to have been taken it must have 
promoted at f8 first. So either the f-pawn or the g-pawn promoted at f8. 
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Once again, we have to find Black’s iast move, Black is stili unable to 
retrae! ...e7 eó because of the BBa7 and for the same reason ,„e7xf6 is 
im possibie, ,„f7xe6 can be ruied out stnce we know White has promoted 
at f8, so this capture musí have taken place long ago. As in parí (a), we are 
reduced to a5 and b5, 

This time, however, we cannot retrae! ,,,Nc4~-a5. The reason is that 
after White’s forced retrae tion Ba5-b4+, we find ourselves with the same 
probiem of disentangling the top íeft córner. As before the ortly way to 
free the position is to retract „,f7xe6 and this means that White must 
unpromote a piece at f8, Because of the BPfó, the BPs form an impem 
etrable barrier and preven! either WR retracting to f8 to be unpromoted, 
Thus the posttion cannot be freed and is illegal, 

By a process of etimination Black’s last move was by the NbS. This 
unvetis an awkward check from the WBc6, which can only arise if White’s 
previous move was a discovery froin b5, White has two moves to bring a 
su tía ble piece to bear on b5 and the only candidate is the WRal (the other 
R takes three moves), it follows that White has just moved and played 
either RbJ -ai or B moves to b4, The retraction nms I Rbi-ai something 

2 B moves to b4 Nd4/c3—b5 3 Rb5 bi+. This wasn’t possibie m part (a) 
of the probiem since the pawn at b3 obstructed the rook’s path to b5, The 
difficulty is the something, Black has no re trotempi to spare because he 
cannot, as yet, make a retraction with the e6 or f6 pawns, We have finally 
proved that case (/) is impossibie, 

We know now that Black played ,„eó and „,fó. Henee the BRJh8 was 
permanently imprisoned by the d-h pawns and the BBc8, which has never 
moved, Thus the piece taken at a3 was the queen, Three of White’s 
kingside pawns are missing and yet Black has made two pawn captures on 
the queenside, A count shows that Black must have taken a kingside pawn 
with one of these captures, White could not ptay exd to ailow Black a 
capture at dS, since Black’s rook could not have reached d5, ít follows 
that one of White’s kingside pawns took Biack’s rook at e7 or f7 and 
promoted, The logic now proceeds in exactiy the same way as our anaiysis 
of case (i), untii we reach the point where we derived a contradiction 
before, This time the sequence i Rbl-ai something 2 Bc3--b4 Nb5-d4 

3 Rb5—bi+ is possibie, because Black has the reserve retrotempo ,„f7-f6 
which can be substituted for something, Incideníaüy, this proves th'at 
White’s fpawn took the BRh8 at e7 and then promoted at e8, 

Our work is not yet finished, since the top left córner is stiil hard to 
disentangle, it isn’t difftcuit to see that the only hope is to retract b2xQa3, 
which makes b4 accessible to Biack’s king in the sequence ,„Kb4~-a4 
Rc5—b5+, This frees the WBc6 which, as we have seen, suffices to reléase 
the whoie position, However, a pawn at b2 imprisons White’s queen 
bishop, so this piece has to be retracted to ci before White can uncapture 
the queen, With the bishop at el and pawn at b2, the WRai could not 
have escaped, so this piece must aiso go back, The rook at b5 can’t move, 
so it must be the hl rook which goes to al to be buried when b2xQa3 is 
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retracted. The rest is easy; one method is (with Ral and Be!) to retract 
1 b2xQa3 Kb4-a4 2 RcS~b5+, free WBe6 and WQa6, play WNb8 to e8, 
retract e7 e8=N and f6xRe7, retract BRe7 to h8 and BBa7 to fB, ieaving 

the 2 WNs to be uncaptured by Black’s pawns. 

The conclusión is that White cannot castle, this time because the rook 
on al is the kmg’s rook and the rook on hl is the queen’s rook. 

The final section of this chapter and, indeed, of the whoie book, covers 
so me miscellaneous condiíions which don’t fall into any oíher category. 
After the compiexities of Zigman’s problem the next position should 

come as a little iight relief. 

2!9 R. Smullyan, Manchester Guardian, 1957 



Where is White’s king? 


Hete we must assume that, in the course of pía y, White s king was 
accidently knocked off the board. We are asked to replace the king on the 
corred square. As in the last section, we cannot assume that White is to 
play in the diagram. In fact, ifit were White to move, his king would have 
to be on b3, or else Biack’s king would be in check, but in this case Black 
has no previous move, since he cannot lift both checks with a single 

retraction. , , . , 

So it is Black to inove. What has White just piayed? Sirtce the bishop 

could not have moved to a4, it must have been Rb3 -soinewhcre or 
Kb3xsomething. At this point it is well to tecali that the only way to give 
double check without moving one of the checking pieces is by means of an 
en passant capture. The awkward position of the king at b3 can be 
explained only if Black piayed b4xc3 en passant in reply to c2- c4 by 
White, Henee the last move was Kb3xPc3 and the king standsat c3 in the 

diagram, . 

The next position is a strange mixture of forward and backward play. 

Although problems of this sort are sometimes frowned upon as being 

neither one thing ñor another, the possibtlities inherent in the interaction 

of retro- and ordinary conditions are fascinating and as yet little explored. 
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220 T\ R* Dawson, Cas. 1922 



Add one man $o that White to play can mate i n two 

ín this case we are given that White is to move in the diagram. At flirst 
sight there must be something wrong, since White aiready has a mate in 
two by 1 Ne8 and 2 Nc7, so the addition ofa furlher piece would seem to 
be unnecessary* 

To resolve this paradox, we have to start the retro-analysis. White has 
made at least five pawn captures on the kingside. On the queenside,if the 
WPb6 has already made a capture, it must have come from the a- or c*files, 
which airead y have WPs, so in this case White must have made two pawn 
captures on the queenside, Together with the five on the kingside this 
makes se ven, but only six Black men are missing. ít follows that the WPb6 
has never made a capture. 

Therefore the BPb4 has made a capture and by the same logic this 
implies two Black pawn captures on the queenside. There are akeady four 
on the kingside and the total of six exactly balances the missing White 
men, The immediate consequence is that the piece which has been 
knocked off the board must be Black. So there are reaily only five missing 
Black men and this balances the WP captures. AJÍ captures have now been 
taken into account. Where did the White captures take place? The h&pawn 
(reaily White’s d-pawn) took preces at e3, f4, g5 and h6. The h3 pawn 
must have arrived via the capture ...g4xh3, so the history of moves in the 
bottom right comer must have been either .„g4xh3, then g2-g4 and 
h2xg3, or ...g4xh3, then h2xg3, g3-g4 and g2 ™g3. In either ca$e,White’s 
capture took place at g3. Thus all White's captures took place on black 
squares, so White cannot have taken Black's queen’s bishop. This was the 
piece knocked off the board. 

Where can the bishop be without disturbing White’s mate tn two by 
1 NeS? There are just three candidate squares, namely a2, eS and h5. e8 
can be rejected at once because Black has no previous move, but eliminat 
ing h5 requires a more subtle argument. Add the bishop ath5 + White is to 
move, so what couid Black have just played? It could not have been a 
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move by one of the pieces at h5, h8, h7, g6, f7, e7, h3 (...h4 h3 is imposs- 
ibie as the pawn arrived at h3 from g4), a8 (,,Jíb8-a8 leaves White 
without a prior move), c5 (,..d6xc5 leaves Black making too many pawn 
captures) or a6, so it must have been ,,,bS-b4 or ...a5xb4. Fot Black’s 
a- and b-pawns to have reached their present posiíions (remember White 
hasn’t made a pawn capture on íhe queenside), the foliowing sequence 
musí have occurred: WPb2 advanced to b5 or b6, Black’s a-pawn captured 
to go behind íhe b6 pawn, WPa2 advanced to a7 and finally Black played 
,,,b7xa6, So the last move couid not have been „,a5xb4, since this happened 
before the WP advanced to a?, It must, therefore, have been ...bS --b4, but 
¡n this case the two Black queenside pawn captures took place at bS and 
a6. These squares, like e6, f5, g4 and h3, are whiíe squares, so Black couid 
not have captured White’s queen’s bishop, This coníradiction proves that a 
biack bishop was knocked off the board from a2. 

Diagram 229 is another mixed problem, this time in helpmate form. 

The conveníions on castling and en passant captures given at the 
beginning of the chapter may have appeared ciear-cuí and unambiguous, 
but the next posiíion provides an exception. 


221 L. Ceriani, Europe Echecs, 1960 



f2 

As there is a standard condition under the diagram, we may assume that 
White is to move. 

The convention is that castling is assumed legal unless it can be proved 
i!legal. So assume that Black can castle. In this case his last move couid not 
have been with king or rook, so must have been with the BPbS, There are 
just two White men missing and one, the Bel, never left its home square. 
Thus Black couid not have just played ,,.c6xb5, which requires too many 
pawn captures. Ñor couid he have played ...bfe-b5, as there is no way 
White couid have given check. So he must have played ...b7-b5, with 
White’s previous move being Rc6 a6+. White can mate in two by I 
c5xb6* and 2 Qf8. 
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White's king and rook are also in the right position for castling, so why 
not apply the castling convention to Whíte instead? Thus White has never 
moved his king. As the BNal musí have arríved before Whíte played 
a2xb3, the WRal could never have escaped from the ílrst rank- Henee the 
WRaó ís a promoted pawn, We claim that Black cannot castle, If the 
promedien took place on f8, gS or h8, the rook must have checked and 
displaced Black*s king on its way out from the top Fíght comer to a6. The 
same argument applies to promotion on d8, or by d7xc8 (WPd7 checked 
BK), Otherwise, the least number of pawn captures Whíte could have made 
is nine (a2xb3, e3xd4xc5, f5xe6 and g2xf3xe4xd5xc6xb7)j bul there are 
just eight Black men missing. 

So, to summaríse, if Whíte can castle, then Black cannot, and Whíte 
mates in 2 by 1 0-0 (not 1 Rfl? Nxc2+), On the other hand* if Black can 
castle, then the last move was L,,b7-b5, and White mates in 2 by 1 
c5xb6+, in fací, the solution depends on which player gaíns the benefíí of 
the castling convention first, However, ín each case there is a unique 
solution, so this problem is perfectly legitímate, 

The fmal position in this chapter has a large dash of humour mixed in 
with the retro-analysis* 

222 R, Kofman, Shakhmaty Bulletin, 1958 (versión) 



White retraets his last move and then mates in 3 

The conditíon States that White has just moved, We have to take back 
his move and play so as to forcé mate in three* One certainly shouldn’t 
take back moves in a game, but it is allowed in problem s! Whíte could 
mate in two from the diagram by 1 d2xc3, were Black unable to castle* 
White’s retracíion wíll therefore be designed not so much to arrange a 
mate as to prove that Black cannot castle, The positions of White’s king 
and rook look suspícious, so let*s try taking back 0-0-0, Then White’s 
king has never moved, since he is still able to castle. As in the last problem,- 
this means that the WRd3 is a promoted pawn, if the pawn promoted at 
g8 White must have made seven pawn captures, which is too many, The 
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promotion musí have taken place at f8 (displacíng the king), or ai a», b8, 
c8 or d8, when the rook musí have emerged vía d8, agaín nudging the kíng 
asíde. Thus ...0—0 ís illegal. 

We stíll have the task of mating ín three, so it Is essential to prevent 
„,gxf2+. Thus Whíte musí play the very move he íook back, I 0—0—0! 
(threat 2 dxc3), which does indeed forcé mate. 


Problems for Solving 


223 P. O’Shea, 3rd Pr. 
The Problemisí, 1976 
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a) Diagram b) Add BPg7 f 2 


225 H. Moni, lst Pr. 
Israel RT, 1962 




226 L lindner, 3rd Pr, 
Magyar Sakkvilag, 1943 
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a) Diagram b) b5->a3 hf3 



























227 J. Haas, 3rd Pr. 228 JL Haas, Isí Pr. 

Die Schwalbe, 1975 The Problemíst, 1973 



Who mates in I? Remove a man (other than a kíng) 

to make the position illegal 


229 E. Fasher, 2n<3 Pr, 
Israel RT, 1956 


230 JL Haas, lst Pr 
Probtem TT* 1972 



Black retracta his last move, 
then h^l 


Whlte retracts his last move and 
then mates in 2 


231 NL Plaksin, lst Sp, Pr. Georgian 50th Anniv. Tny, 1971 



Draw 
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Solutions to 
problems for solving 

CHAPTER 1 

16 (Mansfieid, Massman and Loshinsky) Checking the set play reveáis 
that Black is already in zugzwang: 1...B (orN)xeó 2 Bf3,1 ..JEte7/Bf7/Nd7 
2Nc7, l...gxh5 2 Bf3, l...Bd6 2Qf3, l..,Bxd4 2 e4 and 1...Q moves is met 
by 2 Nc7 or 2 Qe5 according to the square Black moves to. So White needs 
a waiting move. The White king has no less than eight legal moves and all 
of these iook iike good candidates for a waiting move. But White must 
take care with his chotee, since all except one of these run into pins, for 
exampie 1 Kf 1/Í2/Í3? Qf7!, 1 Kh3? Bxe6!, 1 Kh2/g3t Bd6! and 1 Kgl? 
Bxd4!. The key is the one safe spot for the king, 1 KhlL 

17 (Shinkman) The mates l...e4 2 Qxe4, I...fó 2 Ndc7/ Í4 and I...f5 2 
Qe7/g8 are set for all Black’s moves apart from l...d6. It is tempting to try 
to mate by Qc8 after 1 ...d6, but 1 Qg8/h8 allows 1 ...Kf5 and 1 Qc2 allows 
l„.fó/f5 so this cannot be arranged. The key is 1 Ba4!, mtroducing the 
extra variations I...Kjcd5 2 Bb3 and 1 ...d6 2 Nbc7.Moreover, the ambiguity 
after l...fó and 1...Í5 is removed so that the untque replies are 2 Ndc7 and 
2 Qg8 respectively. 

18 (Eliennan) The limited Black piece mobility suggests that zugzwang 
may be possible, even though a number of Black moves aren’t provided 
with set mates. In this case 1 ...g4 will be a probiem as the only mate which 
might be permitted by this move, 2 Qxh4, is covered by the f3 knight. So 
Í...g4 must be prevented indicating I Qg4 as a potentia! key. The variations 
I...Nf5/g6 2 Qxg2, 1...NÍ3 at random 2 Qh3, l..,Mi2 2 Nfg3, l...Ngi 2 
Neg3,1 ...Rxf2 2 Qgl and l...Rxg4 2 Rh2 prove that this guess is correct. 

19 (O’Bemaid) The Unes L..d5 2 Bd3, l...e6/5 2 Nxd6 and i..JCf5 2e4 
prove that Black is already in zugzwang. It isn’t easy for White to make a 
waiting move since a king move allows ...a2, the queen has toguard e3, d4 
and g6 and the h4 rook has no reasonable moves. 1 Be61 d5 and I Bf7/ 
gSt e6 don*t work so we are left with the el rook. A move of this wouid 
give up the mate by 2 e4 after 1...KÍ5, but in fact this can be replaced by 
another mate provided White starts 1 Ral!. This clears the path for the 
queen to mate by 2 Qbl after l...Kf5. 
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20 (Mansfield) One of the most famous cross-check problems ever 
composed* The key* I Be4, not only allows the bishop + knight battery to 
ñre at White’s king, but aíso gives a fiight at e5* The threat is 2 Nxc4 and 
this is aíso the answer to l***Ke5 and L**Nc4 at random ** There are three 
star variations* two self-pins by l***Nxd6+ 2 Bd3 and ]***Nxe3+ 2 Nb5 
(2 Nc4 leaves e4 unguarded) and a self-block after l*..Ne5+ 2 Rd3* The 
key forms a third battery to add to the two aiready aimed at Black*s king* 
but this extra battery can only fire if Black's knight pins xtself by capturing 
one of the two front battery pieces* 

21 (Mansfíeld) There are some interesting mates aiready set* for example 
l***Qxd2+ 2 Nxd2 and L* + Ne2 2 d3* but there is as yet no reply to 
1 ***Nxd5, which frees b5 and d3 for Black’s king* it is likely that this will 
be mei by a mate on the aó-fl diagonal* which can only be arranged if the 
key moves the White queen to attack a6, e2 or fl* However, d5 imist be 
kept under guard, for White cannot possibly mate after Í***Kxd5* This 
leaves fl or f5 as possible destmations* I Qf7 has no threat* so the solutlon 
must be 1 Qf5 (threat 2 Rd4), with the main variations 1 ***Qd3 2 Nd4 and 
L* + Nb5 2 Nc5 showing $elf*btock by Black allowing White interfe rences, 
combined with exploitation of the c!™c4 half*pin* Other variations: 
I**.Qxd2+ 2 Nxd2, !***Nxd5 2 Qxfl, l..*Ne2 2 d3* l*.*Qxb3 2 Bxb3 and 
L**Ne4 moves 2 Rc5* 

22 (Mansfield) The third of a remarkable trio of problems by Brirish 
composer Comins Mansfíeld* whose achievements extended over more 
than half a century* in the diagram Black has an obvíous defence 
1 ***Rdxc5 giving a fiight at d4* if the rook + bishop battery couid fire, the 
rook at h4 would cover d4* but Black has two preces (a6 and b2) ready to 
interpose at e2* in order to cope with l***Rdxc5, the key must either 
threaten mate along the h8-d4 diagonal or the key must be by the Bc5 
itself* The White queen must guard e6, which rules out Qg7 or QxhS as a 
threat, so the bishop must move, not aíong the a7-gl diagonal, for this 
creates no threat, but to e7 or f8* 1 Bf8? Rd7 admits no mate, so 1 Be7 
looks likely to be the key even though it gives two flights* both with 
check* The variations are L**Kxe6* 2 Bg5, l***Kd4f 2 Bf5* l***Rxe6 2 Bfó* 
l***Bxb7 2 Bc2 and !_Qxb7 2 Bd3* 

23 (üjuippert) White must make a strong threat to deal with Black's 
***bxa3 and ***Qxd7* If we guess that the theme involves the unpin of 
Black *s queen* we might try 1 Qh7 (threat 2 Qh3) so that 1 ***Qc5 is met 
by 2 Reí and l***Qxe5 by 2 Rxe5, but l**.Qd4! leaves White wíth no 
reply* The correet way to unpin the queen is by 1 Bd4! (threat 2 Re3)* 
l***Qxd4 and 1** + Qxe5 allow simple recaptures* but 1 ***Qxe4 2 Qb5 is neat 
while the star variation l***Qxb3t 2 Bb2 features a self-pin by the queen 
and a switchback by the bishop* 
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24 {Andersoi!) At the moment White’s rook + bishop battery iseffectively 
controlled by Black’s bishop, since 1 Bc2 allows the king to move to c4. 
White would like to induce ...Rd3 or...Rg6 to interfere with the h7 bishop 
and bring the battery to Ufe, but at present there is no reason why the 
rook should move to these squares. The key 1 Kd6i (thieat 2 Qb7) pro¬ 
vides an exceUent reason and the checks are met by battery mates: 

1.. .Rgó+ 2 Be6 and !...Rd3* 2 Bd5. The key aiso gives two flights, again 
ieading to mates by discovery after I...Kb6 2 Bc2 and l...Kb4 2 Kxc6. 
There i$ a rather crude try 1 Ra4? (threats 2 Qb4 and 2 Bc2) which 
succeeds after every move except l...Rg4!, but this try is an accident 
rather than parí of the problem’s theme. 

25 (EUertnan) Once again, White needs a strong threat to cope with the 
obvious defence l.„dxe6 giving a flight at d5. Black’s check 1 ...Rc4+ is 
already provided with the set mate 2 Nxc4, so White need not worry about 
it. The oniy reasonable way to give d5 extra protection is to move the e4 
knight, even though White’s king is thereby exposed to checks from the 
queen + knight battery. These checks can be met by Bc4, provided the 
h6 rook has been shut off by I Nf6!. There are thiee knight checks which 
cannot be met by 2 Bc4 and these give rise to two interferences and a 
self-pin: l..Js t c6+ 2 Nc4, 1..J4Í5+ 2 Qe4 and 1 ...Nxe6+ 2 d4. A number of 
side variations complete the picture; l...Rc5 2 Nxd7, l...Be4 2 Qxe4, 

1 ...Qxh2 2 Qxh2 and 1 ...Qg3 2 Bxg3. 

26 (Rinder) White’s eníire forcé is poised to take the pawn on f5, setting 
up a battery against Black’s king, but which of the four available captures 
is correct? 1 NdxfS? (threats 2 Rf4 and 2 Qg4) succeeds after l...Kxf3 

2 Qg4 and I...Ne6/h5 2 Nd4, but fails to l...Nxe3!. 1 R3xf5? (threat 2 
Rfe5) leads to l...Kxe3 2 Rf3, l...Ng7 moves 2 Rf3 and l...Rxd4 2 Rde5 
but no mate is oossible after l...Nxf51. i NexfS? (threat 2 Re5) produces 
yet more mates after L.JKxdS 2 Qc6 and l...Ng7 moves 2 Ne3, but is 
refuted by L..Rxd4!. The key is ! RdxfSi (threat 2 Qg4), with the vari¬ 
ations L.JKxd4 2 Rd5, 1 ...Ng7 moves 2 Rd5 and l...Nxe3 2 R3f4. Each of 
the four moves gives a different flight and £n each case moves of the g7 
knight result in a switchback of the key-piece to its original square. A 
slight defect is that one of tries has a double threat. 

27 (Sammeihis) There are interesting set mates by L..Kxd5 2 Bc6 and 

1.. .exd5 2 Bxd3, but White must make a threat. If the e5 knight moves, 
Re5 mate will be threatened, but where should the knight go? 1 Nf3/c6/ 
xg6 are ruled out because they fail to provide for Í...Kxd5 and 1 Nf7 
allows 1 ...Kf3, so there are three reasonable moves. 1 Nc4? introduces new 
mates after the two main defences by l...Kxd5 2 QaS and I...exd5 2 Nd2, 
but l...d2i exploits the interference of the b5 bishop which no longer 
covers the potential escape route vía d3. 1 Nxd3? produces more changes 
after I...Kxd5 2 Nf6 and l...exd5 2 Qf4, but l...axb5! gives White’s rook 
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too many duties. The key is 1 Ng4!, once again changing the repites to the 
captures at dS: L.JKxdS 2 Ngfé and 1 ♦♦♦exdS 2 f3* A remarkable variety of 
mates in the set play, after the tries and foilowing the key* 

28 (Cheyisn) Black has two flights, at eé and f4. The mate L.JCxeé 2 
Qe7 is set, but no mate is provided for 1...KÍ4. The try 1 Rd4? (threat 
2 Rxe4) arranges to pin the knight after L.JCf4 2 QÚ6 and the ñight 
granted at d4 leads to mate after l...Kxd4 2 Nf3, but although J..*N at 
random allows 2 Qdé the move i ..JMc5! blocks the queen's path to dé and 
leaves White without a mate. The key is the even more generous 1 Rxe3 
(threat 2 Qdó), not oniy granting the d4 flight, but also self-pinning the 
rook. l.Jíd4 is stiil met by 2 NÍ3, but the best variation is l.**Kf4 2 
Rxe4, expioiting a novel unpin of White’s rook by the enemy king, 

29 (Bwee) In order to overeóme the possibUity that the solver may 
overlook the try which the composer has carefully incorporated ínto 
problem, some composers have experimented wiüi twin positions as an 
altemative. Instead of a try and a key there are now two positions with 
different Solutions, in this way the solver is obliged to ñnd both moves to 
solve the problem completely. In Bwee's problem most of the action takes 
place on the bl~4i7 diagonal. In each half a White rook + knight battery 
is controlled by two pieces at opposite ends of the diagonal. Each piece in 
turn loses control in order to defend against the threat and the battery 
fires in such a way as to shuí off the other* This happens twice, once with 
each of the two batteries. 

a) The key is 1 Rc3 (threat 2 Qb7) with two ihematic lines 1 ..*Rg6 2 Nd3 
and l...Qxb6 2 Ngó together with two side lines l.**d6 2 Qc6 and L*.Bxc5 
2 Qxc5* 

b ) Here the key is 1 Rfé (threat 2 Rdé), with thematic Unes l.„Qxbé 2 
Nf5 and l...Rgó 2 Nc2* There is only one side Une, I...Bxc5 2 Qb7. It is of 
interest to see why the key in one part fails in the other. In part a t 1 Rf6? 
is met by l*.*Neéí blocking the path to dé, while in b t 1 Rc3? is defeated 
by I...Rg8! pinning the queen. The symmetrical keys and variations are 
elegante but so far twin problems are stÜl rather uncommon. 

CHAPTER 2 

42 (Matüson) White has a rook's pawn + wrong bishop combination, so 
he must prevent Black from sacrificing his rook for White's e-pawn. Thus 
1 e7? Reí* fails immediately. Wlüte must also prevent Black's rook 
reaching the back rank* for example 1 Kf5? Reí 2 Be5 Rcl and ...Rc8, or 
1 Bd2/g3? Rhl and ...Rh8. 

1 Be3* Kb7 

Relatively best. Black hopes for *..Rxa3 and *..Ra8, so he mustn’t block 
the aTiie with his king. 



2 «7 


Rxa3 


Not 2...Reí 3 Ke4, bul now White must dcal with the íwo threats ...Rxe3+ 
and ...Ra8. 


3 Ba7í Ral 

Black fights on. 3...Kxa7 4 KÍ4 (or 4 Kd4) Ra4+ 5 Kf5 Ra5+ 6 Kfó Ra6+ 
7 Kf7 wins, while 3„.Ra2 4 Kf4 Re2 5 Be3 puts up less resistance ¡han the 
main line. 

4 Kf4! 

The only move ta meet the threat of ...Reí. 4 Ke4? Kxa7 and 4 8f2? Ra8 
are bad. 


4 ... Rfl-t- 

4 ... Re! 5 Be3 Rfl+ 6 Ke4 and 4...Ra4* 5 Kf5 are worse. Where can 
White’s king go after 4...Rfl+? 5 Ke3 Rel + and 5 Ke4 Kxa7 are dearly no 
good. 

5 Bf2! Rxf2+ 

6 Ke3 Rfl 

7 Ke2 

and the pawn finaüy promotes. Mattison was a strong piayer in addition to 
being a fine study composer and it is unfortunate that he is remembered 
mainly for losing a famous rook ending to Rubinstein. 

43 (Pogosjants) Black’s ktng has a flíght square ai h3 so there is no point 
to 1 Nd6, for example, as Black can simply reply 1 ...g2. 

1 Bfl BbS! 

Black musí do something special or White will consolídate his material 
advantage, which is more than enough to win. 

2 Bg2 

Not 2 Nxg3 Kxg3 draw. 

2 ... Bfl! 

3 Bxfl g2 

The point of Black’s play. If White takes the pawn it is siaíemate. Faced 
with the threats of ...gxf 1 =Q and ...gl=Q, it is hard to believe that there is 
anything betíer. 

4 Ng3! gl=Q 

Or 4...Rxg3 5 Bxg2. 

5 NfS mate. 

This study migiu well have come from the Goíden Age since it has the 
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characleristic feature of a single cleancut line of play with a sharp fínale, 
but in fact it is less than twenty-five years oíd. 

44 (Benko) This study shows how a ciever composer can fínd fresh ideas 
based on earlier work, in this case a position published by Steinitz in 
1862. Mere the colours are reversed, so White is irying to prevent íhe 
Síeinitz combination. 


1 Rd4: 

I Kgl? (1 Rd6/d7? B h5 2 Re6/7+ Kf2 and White cannot forcé stalemate) 
h2+ 2 Kg2 (2 Khl Bgó 3 Rd4 Ke3 and 4,..Be4+ wins for Black) Bh5 3 Rh8 
(3 Rf8 loses to 3...BÍ3*.' 4 Rxf3 hl«Q+ 5 Kxhl Kxf3 6 Kgl g2) loses to 
Steinitz’s discovery: 3...hl=Q+! 4 Kxhl Kf2 5 Rf»+ Bf3+ 6 Rxf3+ Kxf3 7 
Kgl g2and the pawn promotes. 

1 ... Bh5 

A position with White’s rock on the h-file and his king on gl is completely 
drawn since ...h2* can always be met by Rxh2. Thus I...Be8 2 Rh4 Kf2 
3 Rf4^ Ke3 4 Rh4 is a draw because Black must play .*.Kf2 again to 
prevent Kgl by White. 1 ...Bgó 2 Rh4 Kf2 3 Rf4+ is analogous. 

2 Rh4 

Unfortunateíy 2 Re4* works just as well. If this were the main iine of a 
problem such an aliernative, called a dual, would effectively demolish the 
compositton. The rules for studies are less strict and minor duals are 
permitted, although they still lessen the valué of the study. Benko decided 
to publish this study in spite of the fíaw and quite righüy so, for it is an 
interesting contribution to endgame theory. 

2 ... KI2 

2..JCÍ1 is met by 3 Rf4+, but now Rf4+ loses to ...Bf3+. 

3 Rg4? 

and Black is in zugzwang! 3..J3xg4,3...g2+4 Kh2 Bxg4 and 3...h2 4 Rxg3 
Kxg3 are all stalemate, while 3.. t Be8 4 Rf4* Ke3 5 Rh4 and 3..JCÍ3 4 Rh4 
lead to draws by repetition* íf it were White to move then he would lose, 
so this is a position of mutual zugzwang. 

45 (Adamson) This pawn ending is much trickier than it appears from 
the diagram. 

1 Kf7 

I Ke7? (if White touches his b*pawn, then ...Kgó also draws) Kgó 2 Kdó 
Kf5 3 Kcó Ke4 4 Kbó Kd4 5 Kxaó Kc4 and Black wins the b*pawn. 

1 ... Khó 
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The only move, for l...Kh8 2 b4 followed by Ke6 wíns, while Í...a5 2Ke6 
allows White to save his b-pawn by playing b4 at the end of the iine given 
in the last note. 

2 Kfó! 

2 Keó? (2 b4? Kg5 draw) Kg5 3 KeS (once Black’s king is allowed to the 
g-file the position is a draw) Kg4! 4 Ke4 Kg3! (not 4 .. .KgS? 5 b4, ñor 

4.. .aS? 5 Kd4 with a win for White in both cases) 5 Ke3 (5 b3, 5 b4 and 
S Kd4 are ali met by ...Kf2) Kg2! (Black must defend accurateíy, for 
example 5„.Kg4? 6 b3! wins for White, as we shaíl see in the main iine of 
the study) 6 Ke2 (or else ...Kfl) Kg3 (6...KgÍ also draws) 7 b4 Kf4 8 Kd3 
KeS 9 Kc4 Kd6 draw. The reason why this is a draw, while the main Iine 
(with the two kings one square to the right) is a win, lies in the fact that 
b5 is inaccesible to White’s king, so that after 9...Kdó White is stuck. 
With the kings one square further right White can move to cS. 

2 ... KhS 

2.. .Kh7 loses to 3 b4. 

3 KfS 

3 KeS? and 3 b4? draw after 3...Kg4, as in the note to White’s second 
move. 

3 ... Kh4 

3.. .Kh6 4 b4 Kg7 5 Keó KfS ó Kd7 wins. 

4 Kf4 

4 Ke4? Kg3 5 Ke3 Kg2S draws as usual. 

4 ... Kh3 

5 Kf3 

5 b4? Kg2 ó Ke3 Kfl draw. 

5 ... Kh2 

5.. .Kh4 ó b4 KgS 7 Ke4 Kfó 8 KdS Ke7 9 Kcó Kd8 10 Kb7 wins. 

6 Kf2 

White must still follow Black’s king as 6 b3/b4? Kgl is a draw. 

6 ... Kh3 

6.. .Khl 7 b4 and 6„,a5 7 Ke3 are easy wins. 

7 b3H 

The trap is 7 b4? Kg4! 8 Ke3 KfS 9 Kd4Keó 10 Kc5 aSÍ (10...Kd7? loses 
to 11 Kbó a5 12 KxaS) 11 bxa5 Kd7 with a draw. 

7 ... Kg4 
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7...Kh2 8 b4 wins, as does 7...a5 8 Re3. 

8 Re3 Rf$ 

9 Rd4 Re6 (9...Kf4 10 b4 wins) lOKcS Ke5(IG...a5 llRb5a4 12Kxa4) 
11 b4! (11 Rb6? Rd4 draw) Re4 12 Kb6 and wins. 

46 (Kaminer) After 1 h7 Black cannot prevent promotion, but he can 
work up ciangerous counterplay agamst White’s king. 

1 h7 BhS 

Now íhe obvious continuation is 2 h8-Q (2 h8=N+? Rf6 drops a piece) 
Bxg6+ 3 Ka 1 but after 3,..Be7S Black has dangerous threats. The only way 
to avoid immediate loss of the queen is by 4 Nf3 Bf6-t 5 Ne5+ but 5...Ke7 
leaves White without a move. He must lose his queen and probabiy the 
game too. The solution is to use the g6 knight as a desperado. 

2 Nf4H gxf4 

Black must accept, for example 2...Bg4 3 h8=Q Bf5t- 4 Ral gxf4 (or else 
Nh5) 5 Nf3 wins. However, the signiflcance of the White’s sacrifíce isn’t 
clear, for Black ’s pawn appears no worse placed on f4 iban on g5. 

3 h8=Q Bgfrf 

4 Ral Be7 

4„.Bf8 5 Nf3 Bg7f 6 Ne5+ Rf6 7 Qg8 wins. 

5 Nf3 Bf6+ 

6 NeS+ Re7 

AH as before f but now White reveáis the point of his second move. 

7 Qh4H 

The pinner pinned! Black musí take or Qxf4 wins. 

7 ... Bxh4 

8 Nxg6+ 

and 9 Nxh4 leaves White a piece to the good with an easy win. 

47 (Nadareishvili) Two pieces down White must make his passed pawns 
count quickly. 


1 gé Kf6 

1 ...e5 2 g7 Bb3 3 h6 Nf3 4 h7 Ng5 5 g8=Q or 4...NH4 5 g8=Q Ng6+ 6 Rg7 
wins. 


2 g7 Bh7! 

A surprising sacrifice. If White accepts he can only draw, e.g. 3 Rxh7 Nf3 
4 gS^Q (4 e4 attempting to transpose to the main line fails to 4...Ng5+ 5 
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Kg 8 eSÍ and now 6 KJ 18 Nf7+ 7 Kh7 Ng5+ or 6 h6 Kg6 7 Kf8 Nh7+ 8 Ke7 
Nf6 and Black is at least drawing) Ng5* 5 Qxg5+ (White must give up his 
queen to prevent perpetual check) Kxg5 6 h6 c4 7 Kg7 c3 8 h7 c2 9 h8=Q 
cl=Q 10 Qh6+ Kg4 and Black is saved by the pawn on el. As originally 
publíshed there was no pawn at c7, because at that time the ending of 
Q-t-P v Q was considered to be a draw. Later this view was revised, so the 
above line became a win íor White after 11 Qxe6+ Fortunately the cure 
was simple in this instance, but there have been cases where studies were 
rendered unsound by changes in theoretical verdiets, withouí any possible 
remedy Sometimes composers need to be gifíed with precognition! 

3 e4f 

Threatening eS+ foilowed by Kxh7 , so Black must arrange to take the 
irritating pawn with his knight. 

3 ... Nf3 

3...eS 4 Kxh7 is more orless the same as the main line. 

4 e5+! 

4 Kxh7 íransposes to the note to Black’s second move. 

4 ... NxeS 

White has completed his foreplan, the solé purpose of which was ío 
je tí ison the e3 pawn. 

5 Kxh7 Nf3 

Once again Black aims fox perpetual check, but the h6-cl diagonal lies 
ominously open. 

6 g8“Q 

6 h6? Ng5+ and ...Kg6. 

6 ... Ng5+ 

7 QxgS+ KxgS 

8 h6 c4 (8...Kf6 9 Kg8 promotes with check) 9 Kg7 c3 10 h7 c2 11 h8=Q 
cI-Q 12 Qh6+ and wins, thanks to the selfless e3 pawn. 


48 (Troitsky) 


1 Rc2+ 


Kb3 


l„Jtb! loses without a fight after 2 Ne2 al~Q 3 Nc3+ Qxc3+4 Kxc3 a2 
5 Rb2* Kal 6 Rh2 foilowed by mate. 


2 Re! 

This looks decisive as 2...Kb2 3 Kd2? al^Q 4 Nd3+ Ka2 5 Nb4+ Kb2 6 
Rxal Kxal 7 Kcl a2 8 Nc2 is mate, and an unwary solver might be 
deluded into believing this to be the main line. 
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2 


** * 


al M Q! 


$tudies differ from problems in that Black’s moves can often be harder to 
find than White’sl This applies especialiy to many modern compositions 
which aim to blend active play by both sides. 


3 Rxal Kb2 


3...a2 4 Rfl! transposes. 

4 Rfl! 

Not 4 Ra2+? Kxa2 5 Kc2 Ral and White’s knight is too far away from b3. 
Ukewise 4 N moves Rxal 5 Kc2 a2. The chotee of fl as opposed to el, gl 
or hl is motivated by the final position. 

4 ... a2 


Now 5 Rd2? al=Q 6 Nd3* Ra2 7 Nb4+ Rb2 only draws. 

S Rc4! 

al=Q 

6 Nd3* 

Ka2 

7 Nb4+ 

Rb2 

8 Rf2+ 

Kbl 


8 ...Kcl (8...Ka3 9 Nc2+) 9 Na2+ Kbl 10 Rb3 wins, but if White had 
played 4 Reí? his rook would be on e2 and this allows 8...Rcl 9 Na2+ 
Kdl!. 


9 Kb3! 

and Rfl mate cannot be stopped. If White had played 4 Rgi/hí? Black 
would now save himself by 9...Qa7/a8!. 

49 (Pachman) White’s material advantage of rook for bishop is enough to 
win, but Black has immediate threats of ...Bxc5 and ...flKJ*. White must 
also take care to preserve Ms last pawn. 

1 Ne4+ 

Not 1 Ne6+? Rf5 2 Ng7+ Rg6 and White loses his knight. 

1 ... Rf4 

Black aims to meet Nxf2 by ...Rg3. The alternativa l..JCg4 is simpíy 
answered by 2 Re2. 

2 Rh4+ 

Not 2 Re2? Nd4+ and 3...Kxe4 ñor 2 Nxf2? Rg3 3 Rh5 Nc3+. 

2 ... Re3 

If Black’s king retreats White can take the f2 pawn in safety. 

3 Nxf2! 
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3 Ng3? is surprisingly answered by 3...Kd3! thieaten ing mate in two by 

4.. .Nc3+ 5 Kcl Ba3, and after 4 Rxb4 (4 Kcl Ba3* 5 Kbl Nc3+ 6 Kal 
Kc2 wins for Black) Nc3+ 5 Kcl Na2-t Black even has the advantage. 

3 ... Nc3* 

3.. .Be7 (3...Kxf2 4 Rxb4 Nc3+ 5 Kd2 Nd5 6 Rd4 Ne7 7 g4 wjns) 4 Ng4* 
Kf4 5 Nfó+! Kg5 (5...Ke3 6 Nd5+) 6 Rh5+ and 7 Rxb5 wins for White; 
other moves ailow White to preserve his material plus. 

4 Kel! 

4 Kc2? Kxf2 5 Rxb4 aílows Black to win the g-pawn by 5...Nd5 followed 
by ...Ne3+ and ...Nxg2. 

4 ... Ne4+ 

Because the bishop is attacked Black doesn’t have a really dangerous 
discovered check. 4...Nd5+, 4...Na2+ and 4..JBaS are ail met by 5 Kfl. 

5 Kfl Ng3+ 

5.. .Nxf2 6 Rxb4 and 5„.Nd2+ 6 Kgl are hopeless. 

6 Kgl Ne2+ 

6.. .Bel (6...Be7 7 Rh3 Bd6 8 Nhl wins) 7 Ng4+ KÍ4 (7..JCe2 8 Rh8 and 
9 Re8+) 8 Nh6+ Kg5 9 Rh3 Kf4 10 Nf7 Ke3 11 Rh6 wins, but Black can 
set a few traps by 6...Be 5. If then 7 Ng4+? Kf4+ 8 Kh2 Nf5 White loses 
material, while after 7 Rh3 Kf4 White is so tangled up thaí he must repeaí 
moves by 8 Rh4+. The correct line is 7 Rc4 Ne2+ (7...Bd4 8 Kh2 Nfl+ 
9 Kh3 wins) 8 Kfl Ng3* 9 Kel Bd4 (to stop Rc3+) 10 Rc8 followed by 
Re8* and White disentangles his pieces. 

7 Khl 

Not 7 Kh27 Bdó-r and ...Kxf2. 

7 ... Bel 

Further checks leí White out by 7...Ng3+ 8 Kh2 Nfl+ 9 Kgl. After 7...Bel 
White is in danger of losing a piece, for example 8Ng4t-? Kf4 9Nf2* Kg5 
(Black need not repeat) 10 Rg4+ (10 Re4 Ng3+) Kf5 or 8 NdlFÍ Kd2. 

8 Rh3+! Kxf2 

9 Rf3 mate. 

After Black’s efforts to harass White’s king the sudden turn around comes 
out of the bine. 

SO (Réti, corrected by Rinde) White can stop Black’s pawns after either 
bishop check, but only one leads to a win. 

1 Bf5+ 
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1 Bc6+? Kd6 2 Rd4+ Ke5 3 Re4+ Kdó 4 Rxe3 el=Q 5 Rxel only ieads ío 
stalemate. 


1 ... Kd6(ord8) 

2 Rd4+ Ke7 

2.. .Ke5 3 Re4+ and 4 Rxe3 wins without trouble. 

3 Re4+ Kd8 

ít seems incredible that White has a betíer move íhan 4 Rxe3, which draws 
after4...el=Q 5 Rxel stalemate. 

4 Bd7H el=Q 

5 Bb5 

and Re8 mate cannot be prevented. The position of the bishop at b5 
defends White’s king from queen checks at bl and b4. 

51 (Pogosjants) White can’t push his pawn immediately as 1 d6? allows 

1.. .NÍ5+ and 2...Nxd6. 


1 Kf6 Kh6 

2 Ú6 Ne8+! 

A difficult move to see, bul the only one to continué the flght since 2...e3 
3 d7 e2 4 Bxe2 Ne8+ 5 Ke7! and 2...Nh5+ 3 KeS win easily. 

3 Bxe8 e3 

4 d7 

Not 4 Bb5? e2 5 Bxe2 stalemate. 

4 ... e2 

So that after 5 d8=Q el=Q White has no check and Black draws easily. 

5 d8=N! el=N! 

S.^el^sQ 6 Nf7+ KhS 7 Ne5+ either mates by 7„.Kh6 8 Ng4 or wins the 
queen after 7„.Kh4 8 Nf3+. 

6 Nc61 

Black’s knight can arrive in time to prevent mates at fS or g4 so White 
musí head for g8, which is too far away. White arrives one tempo ahead of 
Black’s knight check, which would free his king from the mating net. 

6 ... auy 

7 Ne7 any 

8 Ng8 mate. 

52 (Moravec) It is astonishing that this fine study only gained tenth 
prizc, since it contains a wealth of interesting play. 
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I Kh7! 

Black’s king is badly placed, trapped on the edge of the board, so 1 Ra4? 
g5 is ridiculous. But why not 1 10cg7? The point is revealed in the note to 
Black’s fourth move, 


1 ... h4 

There is a second interesting line which echoes White’s refusai to take a 
pawn at move one; l.,.g5 2 Kg6 g4 (2...h4 3 KxgS h3 4 Kg4 h2 5 Kg3 
hl=N+ 6 KB wins) 3 KgS! (not 3 Kxh5? g3 4 Kg4 g2 5 Kg3/h3 Khl! 6 
Rxg2 stalemate) g3 4 Kh4 g2 5 Kh3! (5 Kg3? h4+ 6 Kh3 Khl draw) and 
wins. 


2 Kg6 

h3 

3 KgS 

h2 

4 Kg4 

gS! 

After 4..Jtl SÍ Q 5 Kg3 Black immediately loses his new queen, but if White 
had played 1 Kxg7? Black would be able to cover al by ...Qh8. 4..Jil~N 
also loses quickly after 5 KB g5 6 Rd2í g4+ 7 Kxg4 Nf2+ 8 KB Nh3 

(8,„Nhl 9Ra2)9Kg3, 


S Kg3 

hi=N+ 

6 KB 

g4+ 

7 Kxg4 

NÍ2+ 

8 KB 

Nd3 

8.„Nh3+ 9 Kg3,8...Ndi 9 Ral and 8...Nhl 9 Rb2 lose at once. 

9 RaSl 



and now: 

1) 9,,jNel+ 10 Ke2 Ng2 (10,.,Nc2 11 Ra4) 11 Ral+ Kh2 12Kf3.Nh4+ 13 

Kg4 Ng2 (13...Ng6 14 Reí threatens Re8 and leads to two similar vari, 
ations after 14,„Nh8 15 Re2+ Kgl 16 Kg3 Kfl 17 Re6 or 14...NÍ8 15 
Re2+ Kgl 16 Kg3 Kfl 17 RÍ2+) 14 Rclí and we have íransposed to the 
position after 12 Rh3 in the note to Black’s second move ofDiagram 41, 
with the board turned by 90 degrees, 

2) 9,.JÜi2/hl 10 RdS Nb4 (or the knight is lost at once) 11 RÜ6 and 
Black has no knight moves, while king moves are eliminated by the lines 
11...Khl 12 Kf2, 11...Kgl 12 Ke2 Kg2 13 Kd2 KB 14Kc3Na2+ 15Kb2 
Nb4 16 Kb3 and ll...Kh2 12 Rd2+Kh3 (12...Kgl 13 Rdl+) 13 Rdl Kh2 
14 Rd6 and the king musí now move to gl. 

3) 9,.,Nb4 10 Rg5+ Kh2 (10,..Khl 11 Kg3) 11 Rg2+ Kh3 (U..JChl 12 
Kg3) 12 Rg6 Kh2 13 Rd6 transposes to line 2. 

CHAPTER 3 

69 (Stsiart-Green) If it were Black to move, White would be able to mate 
immediately, for example 1...B moves 2 Qh2, 1...N moves 2 Qe5 or l„,f2 
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2 Ne2. Thus if White had a waiting move he wouid be able to mate in two 
moves. Naturally íhere are no waiting moves and White is obliged to spin 
the solution out to three moves, Problems of íhis type are caÜed pseudo- 
two-movers, The solution is best found by a process of elimination, 1 Q 
moves b2+ 2 Qxb2 provides Black with the move 2.,,b3 which saves the 
day, 1 e5 NcS blocks the e5 square and frees the Black knight, while the 
brutal moves 1 Nexf3 gxf3 and i Ngxf3 gxf3 2 Rfgl* Kf2 don’t lead to 
mate. Thus the solver is led to consider I Nh3, placing Black in zugzwang. 
The variations l...Kxh4 2 NÍ4+ Kg3 (2...Kg5 3 Rxh5) 3 NxhS, t.M 2 
Nxf2 B moves 3 Rfgl, l.„gxh3 2 Rhgl+ and 3 Nxf3, 1...NT6 (or anywhere 
etse) 2 Nf4 f2 (2...N moves 3 Nxh5) 3 Ne2 and 1...B moves 2 Qf2 mate 
verify that it is the corred key. Although White was unable to maintain 
the initial zugzwang position, he could abandon it to set up different 
zugzwangs at the second move, an interesting type of changed play. 

70 (Shinkman) Black ís stalemated so White must free his king on the 
first move. It is much easier to mate Black if he is forcéd to approach 
White’s king, so it is very unlikety that Black wilt be atlowed to move to 
the b-file. Assuming that White’s king remains at e4 throughout, Black can 
be mated at c6, d6 or e6, bufnot at c7, d7 or e?. The mate with BKc6 and 
WQd5 looks especially promising, so suppose that the bishop stays ai a5, 
Then White must play 1 Qb something, forcing l.,,Kd7. White cannot 
mate a king at d6, e6, e7 or e8, so these squares must be covered by the 
queen at move 2. Thus eS is the logtcal spot for the queen, so t Qb2 Kd7 2 
QeS looks best and indeed mates after 2„.Kc8 3 Qc7 or 2...Kc6 3 QdS. 
Bohemian problems often require this sort of inspired guesswork, spotting 
an attractive mate and workirtg out how it might be forced. 

7 i (Have!) Black’s king can escape to e4 or e6 and mates are not prepared 
for either flight. The e4 square is particularly menacing, since if Black’s 
king can reach d3 there is not the slightest hope of delivering mate. Since 
the probiem won a first prize, it is unlikely that the key wiil take away the 
e4 flight, so we have to find a way to prevent the king slipping away 
further to d3. i Rd7 is possi ble, but this takes away e6 so we should only 
look at it as a last resort. Meeting l...Ke4 by 2 Qg6/h7-f is no help . 

2.. ,Kd5 and 2,,,fS are both adequaíe answers, It seems that l„,Ke4 must 
be answered by 2 N ('2+, which implies that the bishop makes the key. íf it 
moves to c5, b6 or a7, the line l...Ke4 2 Nf2+ Kd5 (or else Qg4 mates) 

3 Rxf6 (or 3 Rc7 in the case of 1 Bc5) finishes Black. 1 ...Ke6 also needs a 
reply, which eliminates 1 Ba7. i Bb6 Ke6 2 Rxf6+ Kd7/e7 3 Qe6 and 1 
Bc5 Ke6 2 Ne3 any 3 QeS prove that the remaining moves cope with both 
king flights, but which is corred? It turns out that 1 Bb6 meets with the 
subtle refutation 1. ..Ne4, and if 2 Ne3+ then 2...Ke6. The key is therefore 
I Bc5 (threat 2 Rxfó+ Ke4 3 Nf2) and apart from 1 ...Ke4/e6, the other 
iines are l„JMe4 2 Nh6/e3+ Ke6 3 QeS, l.„Nd3 2 Rxfó-f- Ke4 3 Qa8 and 

1.. .KÍ4 2 Nxf6 (threat 3 Qg4) e4 3 Nd7. 
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72 (WUrzburg) An over-the-board player’s eye would surely be drawn to 
the possibility of Qxb7+, which leads to mate after ...Raxb7 by Rxa 6 . At 
the momení there is no answer to ...Rbxb7, but this can be remedied by 
an appropriate key. ! Rd 6 threatens 2 Qxb7+ (and 2 Rd 8 ), but Í„.Ne 6 
defends. The rook musí move beyond the range of Black’s knight by I 
Rc 6 !. The threat is 2 Qxb7+ Kxb? (or else Rxa 6 /Rc 8 ) 3 Rxc5. After 
I„,bxc 6 2 Qxc 6 + there are similar mates at a 6 and c 8 by the queen, 
Í,„Rb 8 moves allow the back-rank mate 2 Qc 8 + and finally l...b 6 + (or 
...b5) allows 2 Rxbóh A beautiful probiem with a classically simple 

setting. 

73 (Loyd) Two batteríes point at Black’s king, but while both e4 and d4 
remain unguarded they are íneffective, This is one of those problems 
which can only be solved by a flash of inspiration, so there is no point in 
attempting to give a lógica! argument leading to the key. Some solve it 
immediately, while others puzzle for hours without finding the key. The 
astonishing solution runs 1 Ke2H (threats 2 R aiong the f-file+ Kxe4 3 d3/ 
Bd3, and 2 Ke3) fl~Q+ (the other lines are l...fí=N+ 2 RÍ2+, 1...BÍ4 2 
Rf7/f8+, !...Nxb4 2 Bd3+ Kd4 3 dxc3 and l...Kxe4 2 Bd3+ Kd4 3 Rf4) 
2 Ke3 and aithough Black has ten different checks he cannot avoid mate 
next move. 

74 (Campe) Black’s king has four possible moves, but the only mate 
prepared is Í...Kxd 4 2 Reí Kc4 3 Re4. The most difficuit move to deal 
with is 1...KÍ6, heading for open spaces. Against this, White’s best chance 
appears to be 2 Qh 8 +, so that if the king moves to the seventh rank White 
can mate with his rook. This requires the key to be a king move or a rook 
move along the first rank. On closer examination, the variation I..JCÍ 6 2 
Qh 8 + Kg5 causes diffieulties due to White’s lack of control of f4, which 
prevenís a rook mate. Even after 1 Rfl there is no mate. 1 Rgl prevenís 
...Kg5 completeiy, but 1 Rgl Kfó 2 QS 18 + Kf7 3 Rg7 isn’t mate. The only 
remaining possibility is 1 Rhl, so that 1...KÍ6 2 Qh 8 + Kg5 allows 3 Qh4. 
We have already seen l...Kxd4 2 Reí, while the other lines run l.„Ke4 2 
Qg3 Kxd4 3 Rh4and 1...KÍ4 2Kd5KgS 3 Qh4.The key isas surprisingas 
in Loyd’s probiem, aithough not in such a spec tacú lar and violent manner. 

75 (Klpping) It doesn’t take íong to realise that White cannot forcé mate 
without the participaíion of his king. 1 Kb5 is the natural try, threatening 
both 2 Ne7+ Ka7 3 Nc 8 and 2 Kb 6 followed by Nc7 or a move of the c 6 
knight. Black’s only defences to the first threat are l,,,Rg5, l,,,Rg 6 and 
I...Rg 8 , but the first two faíl against 2 Kb 6 . However, 1 Kb5 Rg 8 2 Kb 6 is 
met by 2...Rc8! and Black avoids mate. In this line White is handicapped 
by the position of his king, which prevenís a mate by 2 Nd4+ K.a7 3 Nb5. 
Could 1 Ka 5 be the key? It looks outrageous to allow Black to promoíe 
with check, but after l...el~Qt- (forced, as l...Rg 6 2 Kbó and !...Rg 8 2 
Nd4+ mate) 2 Kb 6 the new queen isn’í much help to Black. However he 
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chooses to prevent 3 Nc7, White can aiways mate with the bishop + knight 
battery, the knight moving to a5, b4, d4,' e5 or e7 as appropriate. It is 
impossible to imagine how a problem stich as this might be intproved. 

76 (Grasemann) The bishop + king battery is all set to (¡re at Black’s 
king, but at the moment Black Controls all the White king’s flights. The 
key is most easily found by a procegs of elimination. White’s queen cannot 
move without allowing ...f$+, or if 1 Qxf7 then l...Ng5+ and the bishop 
goes with check. The knight and pawn control c5 and b5 respectively. If 
Black ’s king could reach one of these squares then the flights at b4 and c4 
would make mate impossible. Other moves, such as 1 Bhl and 1 Re8, 
cteate no threat. That leaves the b8 bishop as a potential key-piece. If it 
moves b8 is freed for the knight, but 1 Be5, for example, carries no threat, 
since 2 Nb8+ Kc5 leads to nothing. Therefore 1 Bd6 must be considered. 
Although this creates a short threat of 2 NbS, in other respects it is an 
excellent key, giving Black’s king a flight and unpinning the knight, 
l...Kxd6 2 Ne5+ Kc5/c7 3 Qe7 disposes of the flight, but what about the 
knight checks? l.„Nc5+ interferes with the rook to allow 2 Kf5+ (Black 
mustn’t be allowed to take f3 with check) Ne4+ (2,..Nxf3 3 NbS) 3 
BeS, while 1. ..NgS+ interferes with the bishop, permitting 2 Ke3+ Ne4+ 
3BÍ4. 

77 (Kraemer) Black is stalemated and the only way this can be lifted is 
by a rook move along the b-file, allowing Black’s king access to g7. The 
problem is to choose the right square on the b-file. 1 R at random Kg7 
gives Black’s king considerable freedom, but White can restrict it by 2 
Qb7+. Then 2...KÍ8 and 2..,Kh6 are met by 3 h8=Q, while provided the 
first move wasn’í to b8, White can mate after 2...KÍ6 by 3 Rb6. Thus the 
only tricky move is 2..JCh8. In this case the unfortunate aspect of White’s 
second move is revealed, since the queen blocks the rook’s path to b8. 
However, White can compénsate for this by opening a path to b2 with 
1 Rbl! Kg7 2 Qb7+ Kh8 3 Qb2. 

78 (Kraemer) Various ingredients have to go into the pot before Black is 
well and truly in the síew, White cannot readily unpin the a4 knight as 
this gives Black a check at c5 and the immediate 1 Qal (threat 2 Qhl) is 
foiled by l..,Ndl. If White could bhng his bishop to the gl— a7 diagonal 
Ra7 mate would ensue, but 1 Bd6 is met by l..JBd4. Suppose White plays 
a waiting move, such as 1 Bf6. Then l...Bd2/el allows 2 Bd4 and if Black 
plays to d4 or e5 White plays 2 BxB, íorcing the b2 knight to move allow¬ 
ing 3 Qg2. Unfortunately there is no reply to l..,Bxf6. f6 is noí the only 
square on the long diagonal and White’s first move could just as well have 
been to d4, g7 or h8. In each case l...BxB is the only worrying reply, but 
after 1 Bh8! Bxh8 2 Qal Ndl White mates by 3 Qxh8. In different lines 
White’s queen moves to al, hl and h8, giving a pleasant intpression that 
the whole board is being utilised in the problem. 
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79 (Scheel) In 77 and 7$ the key was an integral part of the problem’s 
theme, but here the key serves merely to introduce the play. There are two 
pointers to the key; first, Black has an unprovided flight at g3, and 
secóndiy White’s queen is underemployed at a2. It makes sense to look at 
queen moves first and we can at once reject moves like 1 Qeó? {threat 
2 Qh3), which don’t provide a mate in response to 1 ...Kg3. 1 Qd5 doesn’t 
suffer from this criticism as l..ÍCg3 2 QgSt mates, but there is a triple 
threat of 2 BeS+, 2 QeS+ and 2 Qd6+ so it comes as no surprise to find 
that ]...Ng6! is an adequate defence. The only remaining square on the 
a2~g8 diagonal which looks plausible is b3 and, indeed, after 1 Qb3 Kg3 
White can choose between 2 BÍ6+ Kí4/g4 (2...Kh2 3 Qh3/g4) 3 Qf3 and 

2 Bd2+ Kg4/h4/h2 3 Qh3. Moreover, there is a threat of 2 Bd2 when Black 
cannot meet 3 Bf4 and 3 Qh3. Black can only exploit the position of the 
queen at b3 by l...c4! when 2 Bd2 fails because Black takes the queen 
with check. Tlius we areled to I Qa3,with the same threat. I..x4 2 Qd6-*- 
and l.„Ng6 2 Bel are the less interesting defences, aíthough the latter 
jnvolves an ínterference down the g'file preventing 2...Rg8 asa defence to 

3 Bg3. The main lines are l...Re8,1...RÍ8 and !...Rg8 in cachease prepar 
ing to move to the third rank should White play 2 Bd2. White’s strategy 
is the same in all three lines. He moves the bishop to threaten Qh3 and 
when the d7 knight moves to stop this he mates by 3 g4. The choice of 
square for the bishop is determined by the need to cut off Black’s rook, 
e.g. l.,.Re8 2 BeS+ NxeS 3 g4, l...Rf8 2 Bf6 or l...Rg8 2 Bg7. Unfort- 
unately l...Rg8 can also be met by 2 Be5+, a weakness in an otherwise 
excellent problem. Mote that the analogous 2 Bd4 is not a threat since it 
can be taken with check. 

80 (Burger and Mafthews) White would like to threaten Rf7 mate by 1 K 
moves, but at the moment this exposes White’s king to checks. However, if 
White forms a battery by taking on e5 at move 1, Black’s checks can be 
met by battery mates. 1 NxeS? doesn’t work because of l,..Rdl 2 K 
moves R checks and when the knight moves Black can interpose his queen 
at e5. So the key must be 1 Rxe5. When White unpins the e5 rook by a 
king move he must be careful to forcé Black to check with his queen since, 
as we saw above, a rook check leaves the queen free to move to eS. Thus 
the threat is 2 Kf7 Qa2/b3+ (or else 3 Re4/f5) 3 Rd5/e6. Black’s main 
defences are 1 ...Rcl/dl/el/a3 (l...Ra6/a7/a8 2Kh6and l...Rhl 2Kf8/g8 
are less important). All these prevent 2 Kf7 by threatening to capture a 
vital White piece. 1 ...Rcl forces White to make the accurate choice 2 Kf8! 
so that 2„.Qa3/b4+ 3 RcS shuts off the rook and queen at the same time. 
Similarly l..Jtdl 2 Kg8 Qa2/b3+ 3 RdS mates with the cutting point 
being at d5. The other two defences are rather different. l...Rel 2 Kxg6 is 
possible now that Black’s rook can’t move to the third rank and leads to a 
necessary doubie check after 2,..Qbl/c2+ 3 Re4/f5, and lastly l...Ra3 2 
Kh6 exploits the lack of a rook move to the Ir file. Slx different squares 
for the king at move 2 is a fine achievement with relatively íight forcé. 
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81 (Anáefson) If the c6 rook moves White threatens QbS mate* bul 
Black has two possible defences, l***Bd3 and L**Bf5* White can preven! 
one defence by moving the rook to c4 or e6, but Black only needs one 
to stop the mate. However, we might guess that Black will be induced 
to invalídate one of the two bishop moves with his first move, allowing 
White to mate by an accurate choice of rook destinaron at move 2* 
The knight at f4 is a likely candídate for getting in the way of the bishop, 
since moves to e6 and d3 block one or other of Black S s defences* The 
next question is to ask what White’s threat míght be, that L„Nd3 and 
l***Ne¿ stop it? Both moves cover c5, so the thieat conld be 2 Nc5+* 
This doesn’t work yet because of ***Ka5, but 1 Rblí supports the b-pawn 
to threaten 2 Nc5+ Ka5 3 b4* A trial and error approach wouldn’t come 
up with a move líke Rbl since the rook looks far more Ükely to be useful 
at al than at any other square* After 1 Rbl Black has four defences, 
whích fall naturally into two pain* The Orst pair is 1 ***Nd3 2 Re6 and 
l***Ne<> 2 Rc4, as expected, but the second pair is rather surprising; 
lJBxbl 2 Rc2 and l**J8e7 2 Rg6* In these lines Black suffers because 
his bishop is on one side of both critica! squares and can be shut ofí 
from them with a single move* If the bishop were between the critica! 
squares this eouldn’t happen* Finally Í bxc6 2 Kb8 mates by 3 Qc8 or 3 
cS^Q as appropriate* 

82 (Rehm) The line-up along the fifth rank looks likely to be the focus 
of the problem, but at the moment the a5 rook wouldn't mate even if the 
intervening pieces were removed since f6 would be undefended* Suppose 
for the moment that the key defends f6* If Black played l***Nxd5 White 
could shut off both Black bishops to mate by 2 d4+ Ne3/f4 (2**JCh5 3 
Bg4) 3 Bd3, while after I***Nxf5 White achieves the same end by different 
means after 2 d3* Ne3 3 Nc3* These elegant symmetrical variations are too 
good to be anything but the main point of the problem, so we now have to 
ñnd the key* It must be 1 R on Í6 moves, or 1 Qeó/f7/e7* The rook moves 
create no threat and by a process of elimination (1 Qe7? Re8! and 1 Qe6? 
Be5!) we arrive at 1 Qf7! (threat 2 Rxg6+)* Apart from the two main 
Hnes given above there are three side variations: l***gxfS 2 Qxg&f, l***Bxf6 
2 Qxf6* and l„*Kh5 2 Rxgó* 

CHAPTER 4 

94 (von Gottschalí) The threat is brutal but the variations subtle, a 
combinaron making for hard solving* After í Qcl (threat 2 Qe3) there are 
two variations: 

1) l**JCb6 2 Na4+ Kb7 (2..*bxa4 3 Baó! and mates by 3**JCxa6 4 Qxc6 or 
3***c5 4 Qh6) 3 Qxc6+! Kxc6 (3*. Jü>8 3 Qc8) 4 Be4* 

2) l**Kd4 2 Bh7! (threat 3 Qe3+ fíc4 4 Bg8) RxeS (2***Kc4 3 8g8+ and 
4 Qe3) 3 Qe34 KÍ6 (3***Kd6 4 Qe7) 4 Qe7, expiaining the choice of square 
for White’s second move* 
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95 (Breuer) Staiemate looms in many lines, for exampie after i QxhS, lf 
only White’s queen were a rook íhere would be a mate in two by E Rxh8 
Kf 6 2 RÍ8. Such apparently irrelevant thoughts often leaci to the solution, 
although wheíher this is logic or lateral thinking is hard to say. 1 Qhl! 
(1 Qb8 Rg8 2 a8~R Rd8+! and White cannot mate in four) Rxhl (any- 
where else on the h-file, White just takes the rook, while if l...Rd8+ 2 
Kxd8 followed by Qh6~g7 mates in four) 2 a8=R! Rh8 <or else Rf8) 
2 Rxh8 Kf6 4 RfB. 

96 (Kraetner) This is a very enjoyable problem to solve since the position 
forces the solver to find each fmesse in tum, Moves like 1 Qh4? can be 
quickly rejected as Black’s rook becomes too active after L.JRhl, so the 
idea musí be to play the knight to c7. White might consider 1 Nd8/d4 
intending 2 Ne6, or 1 Nb4/e7 intending 2 Nd5, four possibilities in all. 
Inevery case l...bí=Q and l...Rxeí don’t help Black, so the only defence 
is l...c2 (l...Rd! 2 Qxdl and 3 Qd5), threatening a fatal check at el. 
White’s only move is 2 Qcl!, blocking the pawn’s progress. With the c-file 
sealed Black’s threats are nuilified and it is hard to see how Black can 
continué the fight. So at first sigíit the re are four possi ble keys. The next 
flnesse is 1 N moves c2 2 Qclt bl~BÍ!, aiming for staiemate. The signific- 
ance of White’s first move now becomes clear, for if the knight is on d4, 
d8 or e7, there is no effective way for White to lift the staiemate. 

After 1 Nb4! c2 2 Qclf bl=B!, on the other hand, White can play 3 

Nd3! exd3 4 Qhl, 

97 (Siers) White has ampie forcé to mate, but his pieces are obstructed 
by an army of White pawns. Nevertheless, it seems easy to mate in five. 
White’s first move must be a move by the Be4, but then he can play 
Rg5-g2 confining the Black king to the first rank and then RhS-hl 
mating. The fiaw in this argument is that Black can play 1 Bb7 (say) 
Kbl 2 Rg5 Kc2 3 Rg2+ Kd3, leaving White unable to lift the staiemate at 
move 4 yet mate at move 5. White’s bishop could have gone to any square 
on the long diagonal at move one, so it might be that White can perform 
an Indian-style self-interference at g2, for exampíe 1 Bhl Kbl 2 Rg8 (the 
other rook is left at c5 to cover f5 when Black’s king is at e4) Kc2 3 Rg2+ 
Kd3 4 pass Ke4 5 Rd2. However, Black can improve by 3...Kdl! because 
the hl bishop prevenís White bringing the other rook to the first rank. 
White had a spare tempo in the above line, so he can afford to wait to see 
which way Black’s king is going before deciding whether to play to g2. The 
rook must still come to the second rank, or Black’s king doesn’t have to 
decide, so it must play firstly to h2. The solution runs 1 Bhl! Kbl 2 Rh8! 
Kc2 3 Rh2+ Kd3 (3..Xdl 4 Rg5 and 5 Rgl) 4 Rg2 Ke4 5 Rd2. It is 
strange that the solution involves chasing the king out from the córner, 
where it is most vulnerable, to the centre of the board, where mate is most 
difficult to deliver. 
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98 (Schiteider) Black can only move his pawn, fot example i...Be3/d4/ 
cS/b6 2 Bb8+ Ka8 3 Bf4/e5/dó/c7+ Ka7 4 BxB mate, or l...Bxh2 2 BÍ2 or 

1.. .Rxh2 2 Bb8+ Ka8 3 Bxh2+ Ka7 4 Bxgl. Nevertheless ...d2 and 
...dl»Q+ is a major threat, so White must arrange to take the pawn with 
his king at d2. Thls involves playíng Kc3xd2, but withouí aUowing Black 
to gíve a bishop check (foílowed by ...gl=Q). Each time White intends 
moving his kíng, he must position his bishop to act as a shield: 1 Bb8+ Ka8 

2 Be5+ Ka7 3 Kc3 d2 4 Bb8+ Ka8 5 Bf4+ Ka7 6 Kxd2 and mates in three 
more. 

99 (Vukíevid) White would Üke to play 1 Ne6 (threat 2 Ng7) with the 
variations l...Be5 2 Ng7+ Bxg7 3 g4 and 1 ...Kg4 2 Nf4/g7, but Black has 
an irritatirtg check Í...BÍ2+. if White replies with a king move Black’s own 
king escapes vía g4 and g3. Black has few constructive moves, so why not 
move the king first, by 1 Kb8 say, threatening 2 Neó? The answer is that 

1.. .Rxc3 attacks the bishop and disrupts the mating net, for example 2 
Bd7 Rc4! 3 Neó BeS and the rock covers f4 and g4, while the bishop 
defends g7. Other king moves are no better. If White could nullify the 
...Rxc3 defence he could mate in four by a suitable king move and this is 
the aim of White’s foreplan. The solution runs 1 Neó BÍ2+ 2 Nc5! (threat 

3 g4 and if 3...Bxc5+ 4 KaS and the bishop cannot return to g3) Bg3 3 
Nd7 (threat 4 Nfó, which is not prevenid by 3..J£g4 or 3...Be5, so Black 
has to check again) Bf2+ 4 Nb6í (White must always avoid a king move on 
pain of „JKg4) Bg3 5 c4S (threatening 6 Nxd5, when Black cannot cope 
with both Nf6 and Nf4) Bxc4 (the only way to cover d5, but now the 
c-flle is blocked so White can go into reverse gear) 6 Nd7 Bf2+ 7 NcS Bg3 
8 Ne6 Bf2+ 9 Nd4 Bg3 (now White can afford a king move since his knight 
isn’t attacked) 10 Kb8! (10 Ka8/b7? Bb5! delays the mate) and mates in 
three more. 

100 (Fargette) 1 Be1+ 

Not 1 Kc5? Ne6+. 

1 ... b4 

2 BÍ2 

Black's main defence is perpetual check from the knight, aided by the fact 
that White cannot take the knight without stalemating Black, for example 
2 Bg3? (2 Bd2? and 2 Bh4? are met the same way) Neó! foílowed by 
...Nd4—eó+. 

2 ... NdS 

2.. .Na8 3 Bgt mates next move. White’s aim is to return to this position 
with Black to move. His bishop is very welí placed attacking bó and having 
the option to attack from different directions by Bel-b4 or Bh4-d8, but 
it must go on a lengthy tour before returning to f2. 
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3 Bd4! 

Or I) 3 Ba7? (3 BcS? Ne7+) Ne?+ 4 Kc5 Nc8 5 Bb8 Nb6 (threatens 
perpetual check on d7 and e5) 6 Kc6 Nd5 and now 7 Bg3 Nf4! transposes 
to line 2, while on 7 Be5/d6/h2 Black plays 7...Ne7+ 8 KcS Nd5 9 Be5/d6 
(White cannot win unless he can attack ¿4) Nb6 10 Kc6 Nd5 and White 
cannot escape from íhe threatened perpetual checks. 

2) 3 Bg3? Nf4! 4 Bh2/h4 Ne6 with perpetual check at d8 and e6. 

J) 3 Bh4? Nc7! followed by . ..Ne6 as before. 

4) 3 Bgl? Ne7+! 4 KcS NdS 5 Bh2 (5 Bf2/d4 Nb6 6 Kc6 Nd? íeads to 
checks on d7 and eS) Nf4i and ...Ne6 draws. 

3 ... Ne7+ 

4 KcS NdS 

4.. .Nc6/f5/c8/g6 5 Bf6 Nb6 (S...Ne7 6 Bh4 Nc6 7 Bel)6 Kc6 and 7 Bd8+ 
mates, or 4...Ng8 5 Be5 and 6 Bc7. 

5 BeS Nb6 

6 Kc6 NdS 

7 Bb8! 

Not 7 Bdó? (after 7 KcS? Nb6 White must return, while 7 Bg3? Nf4 and 7 
Bh2? Ne7+ will transpose to the note to White’s third move) Ne74 8 KcS 
NdS 9 Bbg/e5 (9 Bg3 Nf4) Nb6 10 Kc6 NdS drawing. 

7 ... Nb6 

7.. .Ne7+ 8 KcS NdS 9 Ba7 and mates next move. 

8 Bg3! 

Not 8 Bf4? (8 Ba7? Nd7! followed by perpetual on c5 and d7) NdS! 9 BgS 
(9 Bg3 Nf4! or 9 Be5/dó Ne7+!) Nc7! 10 Be3 (or else ...Ne6) NdS 11 Bf2 
which does lead to mate, bul is two moves too slow. 8 Bh2? NdS is similar 
to Unes we have already seen after 9 Bg3 Nf4 or 9 Be5/d6 Ne7+ 10 KcS 
NdS. 


8 ... 

NdS 

9 Bf2 

Ne7+ 

9...Ne3 10 Bh4 and mate In 12. 


10 KcS 

NdS 


10.. JNC6 11 Bel also mates in 12. 

11 Bel 

Not 11 Bh4? Nc7! 12 Kcó Neó drawing. 

11 ,,, 

12 Bb4 

12.. .Na4+ 13 Kc6 Nb6 14 Be7 is mate in 16. 
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13 Kcó 

13...Ng5 14 Bf2. 


Nfó 


14 BgS 

and 15 Bd8+, mating in 16 moves as required. This problem is astonishingly 
míricate for such slight material and is worth cióse study. 

101 (Jahn) If it were Black to move, then White could mate in two. 
Surpmingly the main line does not involve White returning to this positíon 
having íost a tempo, btit there are píenty of other zugzwang positions. ít is 
very easy to hecome confused while tackling this problem and repeat 
positions, as certain strong piayers at the Toluca Interzonal (1982) can 
testifyi 1 Qa8+ (White must not allow the king to escape to a6 or bó, eg. 
1 Qc8? Rh6) Raó 2 Qb8 (2 Qb7? Ra8í leaves White in zugzwang) Ra8 
(2...Ka4 3 Qe7 leads to mate in 7 and 2...Rhó 3 Qa7+ Raó 4 Qc7t trans¬ 
poses to the main line) 3 Qb7 Raó 4 Qc7+ Ka4 (4...Rbó 5 Qd8 is the 
initial position wiíh Black to move, so White mates in 7) 5 Qd8 Ra7 
(5...Ra5 6 QbS Raó 7 Qc7 is the same) 6 Qb8 Raó (ó. JRa5 7 Qb7 mates in 
8) 7 Qc7 Ra8 8 Qbó Ra5 9 Qb7 and mate next move. 

102 (Fargette) White's kníght does battle wiíh Black’s bishop, occasion- 
ally assisted by the king. White can try to reach Í6 with his kníght, but 
Black’s btshop is abie to frústrate this naive plan. However, White has 
other methods of attack, since he can play Kfó and try to reach e7 instead. 
hven more alarming for Black is the possibility that White might play Keó, 
waiting for Black to commit himself before deciding whether to play Kfó 
or Ke7. The first step is to compile a list of corresponding squares. 


1} WKe 7; WN 

BB 

2) WKfó: WN 

BB 

b6 

c6/e6 

b6 

b7/e6 

e3 

f3/e6 

e3 

e4/e6 

d6 

g6/c6 

d6 

d7/f5 


The only entry that needs an explanation is the entry for WKfó, WNdó, 
since it seems that Black’s bishop can be anywhere on the c8—h3 diagonal. 
However, Black must be prepared to play ...Bgó or ...Bcó in repíy to Ke7 
by White, so the only viable squares are d? and f5. The same arguinent 
aüows us to cross out al! references to the eó square in the above labíe. 
For exampíe, if White has Ke7, Nbó and Black plays ...Beó, White replies 
Kfó and Black is in zugzwang. The squares bó, e3 and dó are all accessible 
from c4, so we must now consider the positíon with WNc4. With WKe?, 
Black must be prepared to go to có, f3 and gó according to White's kníght 
move, so BB must be on e4, or on a square attacking c4. Similariy with 
WKfó and WNc4, BB must be on có or a square attacking c4. So far we 
haven’t found any way for White to break the correspondence, but now 
consider WNdó and WKeó, and suppose Black is to move. The threats are 
Ne8/e4, so Black must either play ...Bcó/gó or he must check. ín the first 
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case White plays Ke7, so we need only consider the second case. If the 
check is on the a2-f7 diagonal White wins by i Kf6 Be6 (to stop Nc8/fS) 

2 Ke7 and BB cannot reach c6/g6. If the check is on the c8--h3 diagonal it 
must be on d7 or f5, or Black cannot meet 1 Ke7. So suppose ...Bd7+; 
then 1 Kf6 Bf5 (forced front the table) 2 Nc4 wins as BB cannot play to 
có. In fací we need not consider ... B f 5+ since this cannot arise from the 
given original position, but White wins in this case too, by 1 Ke7 Bg6 2 
Kf6 Bf5 3 Nc4, as befóte. This proves that White can win from almos! any 
initial position (except WNal, BBdl and similar accidents) and the only 
question is whether White can mate in eight moves by this method. He 
can, e.g. 1 Nd6 Bc6 2 Ke6 Bd7t (2...Bd5+ 3 Kf6 Be6 4 Ke7 mates in 6) 

3 Kf6 BfS 4 Nc4 Bc8 (4...Be4/e6 5 Ne3) 5 Ne3 Beó 6 ICe7 and mates in 

two more moves. 


CHAPTER 5 

118 (Rusínek) White is a rook down, but he has a dangerous pawn at b7 
and chances to harass Black’s king. 

1 Nf2+ 

The immediate 1 Bdó? faüs to 1 ...Rxd6 2 b8=Q (2 Nf2+ Kgl 3 Nh3+ Kf 1! 
4 b8=Q Be5+ followed by ...R checks wins as the pawn at d2 prevenís 
stalemate) Be5+ 3 Kh4 Rd4^ and 4...Bxb8. 

1 ... Kgl 

2 Nh3+ 

Move order is importan!. After 2 d4? Bxd4 Black covers f2 and wins by 
3 Nh3+ Kh! 4 Bd6 Rxd6 5 b8=Q Be5+ and 6...R checks. 

2 ... Kfí 

3 d4i 

Not 3 Kxh2? Be5+ 4 Kh 1 Rh8, but now White genuinely threatens to take 
the knight, which cannot escape by itself. Thus Black must capture the 
d-pawn, increasing the danger of stalemate. 


X 

■ip* 4 4 4 

Bxd4 

4 Bd6! 

Rxd6 

5 b8=Q 

BeS+ 

6 Nf4 

Rg6+ 

6...Rd3+ 7 Kh4 attacks Black’s rook. 


7 Kh3 


Not 7 Kh4? Rg4+ when Black can safeiy 

take the queen 

7 ... 

Rh6+ 

8 Kg3 

Bxb8 
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and Black has saved his rook, only to dcliver staiemate. it is usually 
difficult to arrange a staiemate with pin, bul Rustnek succeeds admirably. 

119 (Pachman) This study looks more like a middle-game and the play 
is correspondingly violent. There are brutal threats of mate by 1 ...Qc3+, 

1.. .Qe5+ and 1..2Kb3+. Many moves fail immediately, forexample 1 Kbl? 
Qb4+ 2 Kc2 Qb2+ 3 Kd3 Ne5*, i Ka2? Kb5+! 2 Kbl Qb4+ etc., 1 Qd3? 
KbS+!, ] Qc2+? Kb4+ 2 Kbl Na3+ and 1 Rd3? Qe5+. The most tempting 
try is 1 Qg3?, answered by l...Nxe2!'2 Qb8 (2 Qd3 Kb5+) Qc3+ 3 Ka2 
(3 Kbl Na3+ 4 Ka2 Qc2+ 5 Qb2 Nc3+) Qc2+ 6 Kal Qxdl + 7 Qbl Qd4* 
mating. White’s first move follows by the principie of elimination. 

1 Rd2! Kb3+ 

Other moves aren’t dangerous, for example l...Qc3+ 2 Ka2 Qb3+ 3 Kal 
(3...Qa3+?7 4 Ra2), l...Kb4+ 2 Ra2 Qe5+3 Kbl or l...Kb5+ 2Kbl Qb4+ 
3 Kcl Qc3+ 4 Kbl. This position provides a striking demonstration of the 
defensive power of a rook on the second rank opera ti ng in front of an 
attacked king, a potential well known to players. 

2 Kbl Na3+ 

3 Kcl Qc3+ 

3.. .Qc5/c7+ are simply answered by 4 Kdl, but now Whlte is deprived of 
both 4Kdl Qal+ and 4 Rc2 Qel mate. 

4 Qc2+! Nxc2 

$ Rd3 Nxe2+ 

6 Kdl Qxd3+ 

7 Nd2+ 

A frustrating position for Black! If he moves his king Whlte is stalemated, 
while if Black captures he i$ ieft with just his knighís. Another elegant 
pin-s tale mate. 

120 (Kubbel) This study is an exercise in choosing the right move-order. 

1 Bf2+ 

Not 1 h7? c2+ 2 Kh4 (2 Kg4 Hf6+ wins the h-pawn and 2 Kf4 allows 
Black to promote with check) Ne7! 3 Bd2 (or else Black promotes first 
and gets the first check) Rxa2 followed by ...Ra8 winning on material. 

1 ... Khl 

Of course 1 ...Kfl allows mate in one. 

2 h7 

Again White must íake care. !f he sacrífices on d5 prematurely, he loses by 
2 Bd5+? (2 BcS? Rxa2 3 h7 Rh2! with a g-file skewer) cxdS 3 h7 c2+ 4 
Be3 (4 Kh4 stlll loses to 4...Ne7) Rxe3+ 5 Kf2 Rf3+! (opens the cl-hó 



diagonal) 6 Kxf3 Nh6 7 h8=Q cl=Q and White has no checks. Next 
move Black can check, free his king and win with the extra piece and 
pawn, 

2 ... c2+ 

3 Be3! 

3 Kg4? Nf6+, 3 Kf4?cl=Q+ and 3 Kh4? Ne7 are just as bad as before. 

3 ... Rxe3+ 

4 Kf2 

4 Kf4 is still met by 4...cl=Q settíngup a deadly discovered check. 

4 ... Rh3 

4...RÍ3+ doesn’t work now as White still has his bishop, 

5 Bd5+f 

The final trap - 5 hxg8=Q? RH2+6KB cl=Q winson material. 


5 ... 

cxúS 

6 hxg8“Q 

Rh2+ 

7 Kf3 

cí-Q 

8 Qg2+? 

Rxg2 


with a fantastic rnidboard stalemate. 

121 (Kubbel and Herbstmann) Everybody knows that K+2N v K is a 
draw, but what about K+3N v K+N? In general, it is possible for the 
superior side to avoid a piece exchange, when the king and three knights 
form too strong an attacking forcé to be resisted, The defending king is 
easily driven to the comer and mated. So unless the K+N can forcé an 
exchange immediately, or draw quickly some other way, they will lose. 

I Ngl! 

Not 1 Ng5? Ke3 2 Nf3 Nf4+ winning the knight. 

1 ... Ne3+ 

Black can't promote to a knight at once since fl is undefended. If 1.. J4f4+ 
2 KM el=N (2..,Ng3+ 3 Kh2 and Black musí repeat) White forces stale¬ 
mate by 3 Nf3+! Nxf3. 

2 Kh3 

Not 2 Khí? el=Q ñor 2 Kh2? el=N! with a Black win in both cases. 

2 ... Nf4+ 

2.,,el=N 3 Nf3+ Nxf3 is another stalemate. 

3 Kh2 Ng4+ 
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3.. .NÍ1+ (3...el=N 4 NÍ3+ Nxí3 5 Kg3 forks the knights) 4 Khl cl=N 5 
NÍ3+ Nxf3 is stalernate number 1 again. 

4 KM Nf2+ 

Poor Black! He still can’t promoíe because 4...el= s Q/R stalernate atonce, 

4.. .el=N 5 Nf3+ Nxf3 stalemates too and 4...el-B 5 NÍ3+ and 6 Nxel 
draws. 


5 Kh2 el=N 

The onlv remaining try, or Black has to repeat the position. 

6 NÍ3+! Nxf3+ 

7 Kg3 

Never before has a king forked three knights siinultaneously! 

7 ... Ke3 

The only way to defend the knights, but now White is stalemated. 

122 (Yakimchik) 1 Ne4! 

The only move since 1 Nf5 (1 Nf6+? Kg6) Kg4 2 Nf6+ Kh3 3 Ng3 (3 
Ne4 Ndl+ and 4...hl=Q wins) Kxg3 4 Ne4+ Kg2 5 Nf2 Ndl+ wins for 
Black. 


1 ... Kh4 

l...Kg4 (l...Ndl+ 2 Kf4 followed by Ng3 is safe enough) 2 Nf2+ Kg3 3 
Nhl+ Kg2 4 Ng5 Kxhl 5 NÍ3 eliminates the pawn. 

2 Nhg5! 

Afíer 2 Nf2? Ndl+ 3 Nxdl hl=Q Black wins. Although Q v 2N is some- 
times a draw, in this position the knights are too scatlered and the queen 
rapidly picks one up, for example 4 Nf2 (4 Nc3 Qh3+ and 5...Qd7-í- or 4 
Kd2 Qe4 or 4 Nb2 Qb7) Qb7 foUowed by ...Qe7+. 

2 ... Ndí+ 

Not 2..,hl=Q (2...Nc4+ 3 Kf4 only makes matters worse) 3 Nf3+ and 
White picks up the queen by a knight fork next move. 

3 Kf4! hl=Q 

4 Nf3^ Kh3 

Now 5 Neg5+ Kg2 is a Black win, but White can forcé the queen to g2, 
blocking a vital flight square. 

5 Ng3! Qg2 

6 Ng5+ 

followed by 7 Nf3+ with a draw by perpetual check. 
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123 (Gurevich) if White can keep both pawns he stands to win, for 
Black’s king is too far offside to obstruct the advance of the b4 pawn 
effectively. Moreover, Black’s bishop would have to emerge vía bl.costing 
yet more time. So Black must play to win the b3 pawn. 

1 Kd5 

1 Ke5? just loses the pawn after l...Ng5. 

t ... Nd2 

After 1 ...Nf6+ 2 Kc4 Black can no longer hope to capture b3. 

2 Kd4! Nxb3+ 

We must continually bear in mind the positional draw of Diagram 108, but 
at the moment 2„.Bxb3 3 Kc3 Ba4 4 Kxd2 Bb5 5 Ke3 wins for White, 
since Black’s king is too far away to prevent White’s monarch escaping 
from the b5-fl prison. If Black refuses to take the pawn at al!, White wins 
by 3 Kc3. 

3 Kc3 

Black musí lose a piece, but White must take care not to rush the capture, 
e.g. 3...Nal 4 Nc6! (not 4 Kb2? Bc4 5 Kxal Bb5 6 Kb2 Kf6 7 Kc3 Ke5 
and Black arrives in time to make a draw) B moves (4„.Nb3 5 Kb2) 5 Nd4 
and 6 Kb2 wins the trapped knight and the game. 

3 ... Ncl 

A more difficult defence, for 4 Kb2? only draws after 4...Nd3+. 

4 Kd2 Nb3+ 

4...BC4 5 Kxcl Bb5 stül loses after 6 Kd2 Kfó 7 Ke3 Ke5 8 Bc5 Kd5 9 
Kf4 (threaíening Kf5~~f6-e7-d8-c7-b6) Ke6 10 Ke4 followed by Kd4, 
Bf8 and Kc5. 


5 Kc2 

White gradually edges closer to the córner. 6 Kb2 is threatened. 

S ... Nal+ 

Now what? 6 Kb2 Bc4 transposes to the draw in the note to White’s third 
move. 


6 Kcl! 

White’s patience will earn its just reward in the end. 7 Bd4+ is the thieat, 
for example 6,,.Bc4 7 Bd4+ Kg6 8 Bxal Bb5 9 Kd2 Kf5 10 Ke3 or if 
7„.Kf7 in this Une then 8 Bxal Bb5 9 Kd2 Ke6 10 Ke3 as in the note to 
Bíack’s 4th. 


6 


+ + + 


KÍ7 
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6...Kgó leads to the same conclusión, After 6...Kh6/h7/f7/f8 7 Kb2 Bc4 
8 Kxal Bb5 9 Kb2 Black’s king is too far away and White reaches d4. 

7 Kb2! Bc4 

8 Nc6í 

Exploiting the bad posítion of the king at f7/g6, White prevents the knight 
escaping by 8,,.Nb3 on account of 9 Ne5+. 

8 ... BbS/d5 

9 Nd4 and wins. 

124 (Korolkov) Black’s knight covers c8 whereas there is no obvious 
way White can prevent, or even delay, the promotion of Black’s pawn. 

I Ra8í 

The only move. White intends to capture both pawn and knight with 
check, but even this doesn’t guarantee the draw for Black’s queen threatens 
to mate at g3. 


1 ... el=Q 

Or l...Nc8 (I...Nxa8 2 c8=Q el=Q 3 Qxa6+ draws) 2 Rxaó+ Kbl (2...Kb2 
3 Nf4) 3 Nd4 el=Q 4 Ral+ Kxal 5 Nc2+ winning the queen. 

2 Rxa6+ Na4! 

After 2...Kb3 3 Rxb6+ Ka4 4 Ra6+ Kb5 (4...Kb4 5 Rb6+ Ka5 6 Ra6+) S 
Nd4+ Black’s king has no satisfactory move. 

3 Rxa4+ Kb2 

After 3...Kb3 White continúes as after Black’s 5th move in the main line. 

4 Rb4+ Ka3 

4...Qxb4 removes the mating íhreat and allows White to promote in safety. 

5 Rb3+! 

Noí 5 Ra4+ Kxa4 and Black really does win. The purpose of this sacrifice 
is to give White’s knight a check at d4, 

5 ... Kxb3 

Forced or White promoies. 

6 Nd4+ K moves 

7 Ne2! 

An amazing position, The knight prevents the mate at g3 and blocks ail 
paths by which Bíack’s queen can stop the ímpendtng promotion. The best 
chance is 7,,,Qxe2 8 c8=Q Qh2+ 9 Kg4 Qg3+ but 10 KhS draws easiiy 
enough. 
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125 (Pachman) If both sides lose their knights then the ending is a draw, 
so White must play ío win Black’s knighí while retaining his own. 

1 Nf5+ Kg6 

1 ,,,Kf6 loses to 2 Nd6+ Nf3+' 3 Rxf3t- Qxf3 4 Rf2. 

2 Nh4+ KgS/hS 

3 Rc5+ 

3 Rf5+? Kh6 leads nowhere. 

3 ... Kg4 

Not 3,,,Kxh4 4 Rf4* and mate next move, 

4 Rc4+ 

Better than 4 Rxel Kxh4, when the queen stops the check at e4. 

4 ... Kh3 

Black’s knight is doomed so he must hope for counterplay based on the 
active position of his king. 

5 Rxel Qa7+! 

White has too many threats (such as Rce4) for slower methods. 

6 Khl 

Not 6 Kfi? QÍ7+ and the ioose rook at c4 drops off. 

6 ... Qf2 

Hoping for 7 Rc3+? Kxh4 drawing. 

7 Re3+Í! Qxe3 

8 Ng2 

Black has no checks and musí therefore cover the mate at h4, After 

8.. .Qf2/g5/e7 White wins by 9 Nf4+ K moves 10Nd3/e6/d5+ respectively. 

8 ... Qh6 

The only square safe from White’s knight. Now 9 Nf4+ achieves nothing so 
White must take time out to prevent ...Qcl+. 

9 Rf4? 

Curiously both sides moves are absolutely forced and it secins almost a 
coincidence that the result is a win for White. 

9 ... Qh5 

9.. .Qg5 10 Ri3+ Kg4 II Rg3+ is no better. 

10 Rd4 
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White meets the threat of ...Qd 1+ and at the same time threatens NÍ4+ 
himself. 


10 ... Qh6 

11 Rc4 

White once again covers the first rank and finally puts Black in a fatal 
zugzwang. 11...Qf6/gS/h5 all lose to 12 Nf4+. 

126 (Bron) Four minor pieces normally beat a queen, but only if they 
are initially well co-ordinated. Here the pieccs are sea t te red so if one of the 
pawns can safely promote, White wtll have to be satisfied with a draw. 

1 NaS+ 

There is no point in giving aimless checks, for example 1 Nd8+? Kc8 2 
Nbó-t- Kxd8 3 BgS+ Kc7 4 Nd5+ Kb7 and Black wUl win. 

I ... Kaó 

l...Kxa8 2 Bf3+ Ka7 4 Be3+ and S Kc2 wins, asdoes l...Kc8 2 Nbó* with 
mate to fotlow. 


2 Nc7+ 

Not 2 Be2+-? Kxa5 3 Bd2+ (3 Bc7+ Kb4 4 Bd6+ Kb3 is also bad) Ka4 4 
Nb6+ Kb3 5 Bc4+ Ka3 and once again Black stands to win. 

2 ... KxaS 

3 Bd2+ Ka4 

3.. .Kb6 4 Be3+ and S Kc2. 

4 Be8+ Kb3 

Or 4...Ka3 S NbS+ Ka2 6 Nc3+ Kb3 (6...Ka3 and 6...Kal are both met by 
7 Be3) 7 Bf7+ followed by NbH and Be3 stops the pawns. 

5 Bf7+ Ka4 

5.. .Ka3 6 NbS+ Ka4 7 Nc3+ wins. 

6 Kc2! 

White has gone as far as possible by checking and musí now play a quiet 
move to complete the net around Black’s king. The threat is 7 Bb3+ Ka3 8 
Nb5 mate, so Black’s next two moves are forced. 

6 ... bl=Q+ 

7 Kxbl gl=Q+ 

8 Ka2? 

After 8 Kc2? (8 Kb2? Qg7+ and ...Qxf7) Qc5i 9 Kb2 Qb6+ 10Ka2 Black 
can forcé stalemate by 8...Qb2-H. 

8 ... Qg8! 
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An ingenious defence to the threats oí Be8 mate and Bb3 mate. 

9 Bd5¡ 

Not 9 Be6? QÍ7! with an unusual fork of c7 and e6. 

9 ... Qf7 

White had no direct threat, for example 10 Ne6 Qc8 11 Nd4 would have 
allowed 11...Qc4+í, buí Black was in zugzwang. The queen had to stay on 
the g8—b3 diagonal to maintain the pin and 9...Qe6 can be taken by the 
knight. 

10 Ne6 

Threat 11 Bc6 mate. Black is curiously powerless to cover this square, 
e.g. 10...Qd7 11 Nc5+ or !0...Qe8 11 Bb3+ Kb5 12 Nc7+. 

10 ... K bS 

11 Nd4+ Ka4 

Forced, but now White is defending b3 with his knight. 

12 Bb3+ 


winning the queen. 

127 (Gtinst) Of course Q v RP on the seventh is in general a draw, but 
what happens if a bishop is added? Normally the win would be easy, but 
here there is a special situation. After 1 exd8=Q Kgl White has the choice 
between shedding his bishop to preven! an immediate promotion (2 Qd4+ 
Kxfl 3 Qe4 Kgl 4 Qg4+ Kf2 5 Qh3 Kgl 6 Qg3+ Khl etc.), or of entering 
a Q+B v Q ending. This can be done in several ways, but all are drawn, for 
example 2 Qdl hl=Q 3 Bc4+ Kh2 4 Qdó+ Kgl 5 Qd4+ Kh2 6 Qf4+ 
Kgl and White cannot make progress. White would like to bring his bishop 
to the long diagonal in this type of ending, but at the moment this allows 
a Black queen check, as after 6 Qe5+ Kgl 7 Bd5 Qh4+! in the above 
íine. 


1 e8=Q! 

Preserving the bishop so that l..JCgI 2 Qe3+ Kxfl 3 Qh3+ Kgl 4 Qg3+ 
Khl 5 Qf2 is not stalemate, but mate after 5..,Bb6 6 Qfl+ Bg! 7 Q13 
instead. 1 ...Ba5+ 2 Kb5! leaves this Une unaffected. 

1 ... Be7+! 

2 Qxe7! 

2 Kc4? Kgl 3 Bg2 Kxg2 4 Qa8+ Kgl 5 Qal+ Kg2 6 Qb2+ Kgl 7 Qd4* 
Kg2 8 Qg4+ Kf2! (8...Kfí? and 8...Khl? lose as in the last note) 9 Qh3 
Bd6! (9...Kgl? 10 Qg3+ wins) 10 Kd3 Kgl (Black avoids defeat despite 
the proximity of White’s king because White cannot check at g3) 11 Qg4+ 
Kf2 12 Qe2+ Kgl 13 Ke3 Bc5+! with a draw. Compared with the last note 
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White only draws here bccause his queen starts from a bad position hidden 
behind Black'» bishop, so he can never give a check at f3 or g3. 

2 ... Kgl 

Why is White’s queen better ai e7 than d8? The answer is thaí Black’s 
potential queen checks at b7, e4 and h4 are aíl dealt with, so White can 
utilise his spare move to bring the bishop to the iong diagonal. 

3 Ba6! bl=Q 

4 Bb7 

with complete domination of the queen. 4...QH5/6/8 5 Qe 1 + Kh2 6 QhI + 
wins while 4...Qh3 5 Qel+ Qfl 6 Qg3+ leads to mate. 

128 (Evremoy) 1 c6 

It is importan t to immobiíise Black’s bishop. After 1 b4? (1 Kh47 Bfl 
amounts to the same) Bfl 2 Kh4 Kgl 3 Kg3 c6 4 Rd2 Bg2 5 Rdl+ Bfl 
White cannot make progress. 

1 ... h2 

l...bxc6 2 Rxa6 h2 3 b4 Kg2 4 Ra2+ Kg3 5 Ral Kg2 6 Kf6 hl-Q 7 Rxhl 
Kxhl leaves White with a won king and pawn ending. 

2 b4 Kgl 

Black íhreatens 3..Jil=Q 4 Ral+ Bfl so White has to give up his rook 
immediately. 3 b5? Bxb5i is fine for Black. 

3 Rxh2 Kxh2 

4 hS 

Both sides have become immobilised on the queensidc so everything 
depends on the manoeuvres of the two kings. Note that White cannot 
occupy d7 since Black can pin the c-pawn by ...BxbS. 

4 ... Kg3 

5 Kf6! 

S KfS? Kf3 6 Ke5 (or 6 Ke6 Ke4) Ke3 7 Ke6 Ke4 8 Ke7 (White has to lose 
a tempo ío reach d8 - 8 bxa6 is objectively best as both sides promote 
and the result is a draw) KdS 9 Kd8 Kd6 10 Kc8 BxbS! í 1 cxb7 Ba6 and 
Black wins. 


5 ... Kf4 

fe Ke7 KeS 

It turns out that e5 is a very bad square for Black’s king, but 6...Ke4 7 
KdS! KdS 8 Kxc7 KcS 9 bxa6 wins for White in any case. 

7 bxaó! 
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Not 7 Kd8? Kdó and Black wins as above. White *s liquidation succeeds for 
a surpnsing reason. 

7 ... bxa6 

8 KíI 7 a5 9 Kxc7 a4 10 Kd7 a3 II c7 a2 12 cS^Q al=Q 13 Qh8+ and 

Black loses his queen. White *s threatened king march to d8 was designed to 
lure Black on to the hS—al diagonal. 

129 (Halberstadt) Clearly White must move the g8 bishop, but where 
should it go to? After 1 Bc4, for exampie, Black draws by l.*.Kbl 2 Kb4 
Kc2 3 Kc5 (the pawn at g7 and bishop at h8 are paralyzed) Kd2 4 Kd4 
Kel 5 Ke5 fi—Q 6 Bxfl Kxfl 7 Kf6 (the bishop at h8 is irreievant and a 
knight draws against any pawn on the seventh except a rook's pawn) Kf2 
8 Kgó Ng8 9 KÍ7 Nh6+ 10 Kg6 NgS i i Kh? Ne? etc. Therefore White 
must stop ...Kbi. 

1 BhT! NgS! 

After 1 ...Ka2 White promotes with check. 

2 BxgS 

2 Bd37 Kb2 3 Kb4 Kcl 4 Kc3 Kdl leads to the same draw as in the first 
note. 


2 .♦. íi-Q 

3 Bc4! 

With only one bishop in play White must choose the right square or Black 
can draw by perpetual check. 3 Bd5? Qei + 4 Ka6 Q$2+ is one such. 

3 ... Qxc4 

3...QÍ5+ 4 BbS and 3...Qel* 4 Kaó! bring the checks to an instantaneous 
end. 


4 gS-B+í 

ít is only fitting that White's heroic bishop, which single-handedly 
neutralised Black's queen, should be reborn at g8. 4 g8=Q* Kbi draws 
easiiy after 5 Qgl+ Kc2, or gives stalemate after 5 Qxc4. 

4 ... Kbi 

5 Bxc4 


and wins. 

130 (Büek) If Black can give up his rook for White’s pawn his passed 
queenside pawns will guarantee at least a draw. Thus ...Rh8 must be 
prevented. If White ever checks out of turn he lets Black off the hook, for 
example 1 Rg4+? Ka3 2 Rg8 Rcl 3 Rg5 (3 Rg3+ Ka4 4 Rg4+ b4 5 Kh5 
Rc8 6 Rg8 Rcl forces a draw by repetition) RcS 4 Rxb5 a4 5 Rg5 RhS 
drawing even minus the b-pawn. 
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Rcl 


1 Rg8 

1.. .Rc6+ loses more quickly after 2 Kg5 Rc5+ 3 Kh4 Rcl 4 Rg4+ KcS 
(4„.Ka3/b3 S Rg3+ and 6 h8=Q) 5 Kh5 and íhe pawn promotes. 

2 Rg4+ 

2 RgS Rc8 forces White to return to g8. 

2 ... Ka3 

2„.KcS 3 RgS+ and 4 h8=Q is íhe idea of the study, which occurs time and 
time again on various ranks. 

3 KhS 

3 RgS*? Rc8 dtaws as in the fírst note. 

3 ... Rc8 

Or 3...Rc5+ 4 Kh4 Rc8 (4...Rci 5 Rg3+ and 6 h8=Q) 5 Rg8 Rc4+ 6 Kg3 
Rc3+ 7 Kf2 Rc24 (Black has to drive White’s king closer since 7...Rh3 
loses to 8 Rg3*) 8 Ke3 Rh2 9 h8=Q (White has gained three tempi with his 
king in this iine, making the difference between a draw and a win) Rxh8 
10 Rxh8 Kb2 11 Kd2b4(ll...a4 12Rb8a3 13 Rxb5+Kal 14Kc3a2'15 
Rh5 wins) 12 Ra8 b3 13 RxaSKbl !4Kc3b2 15Kb3 Kcl I6Rc5*Kbl 
17 Rh5 Ka 1 18RaS+Kbl 19 Ra2 and White wins. 

4 RgS Rcl 

After 4...Rc5+ White wins as in the iast note. 

5 Rg3+ 

The same manoeuvre gradually forces Black’s king down the board. 5 Kg4? 
Rhi 6 h8=Q Rxh8 7 Rxh8 is two tempi worse than the above Une so Black 
draws by 7...b4 8 K0 b3 9 Ke2 b2 10 Rb8 Ka2. 

5 ... Ka2 

Not 5...Ka4/b4 6 Rg4+ and 7 h8~Q, ñor 5...Kb2 6 h8=Q+. 

6 Kh4 Rc8 

6.. .Rc4+ 7 Kh3 Rc8 8 RgS Re 3+ 9 Kh2 wins more quickly. 

7 RgS Rcl 

8 Rg2+ Kbl 

9 Kh3 Rc8 

9.. .RC3+ 10 Kh2 Rc8 11 RgS Rc2* 12 Khl is the same. 

10 RgS Rcl 

11 Kh2 Re2+ 

12 Khl 
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and the pawn promotes, There t$ some similanty between this study and 
the famous Lasker manoeuvre* In both cases a repeated sequence of moves 
causes both kings to move down the bcard untíl flnally Black suffers from 
lack of space, 

131 (Afek) This is another rook and pawn ending, in which White must 
be careful how he goes about winning Black’s rook in return for the 
f-pawn, At the moment Black threatens 1 ,,,Rxf7+- 2 Kxf7 Kg4 with a clear 
draw, so White *s first move ís more or iess forced, 

t RgS 

Not i RbS? Kg3 2 KgS Rxf7 3 Kxf7 h4 drawing comfortably, After i 
RgS, Black is in zugzwang, astonishing though this appears, It may seem 
to make líttle difference whether Black pins the pawn from a7 or b7 but in 
fact l,,,Rb7 loses quickly* To see why, let us suppose that it is White to 
move. He might play 2 Kf6 Ra(giving up the rook for the pawn is 
always hopeless when Black’s king is trapped in front of the pawns on the 
h4ile) 3 Ke5 Ra5* 4 Kd4 Ra44 5 Kc3 Ra3* 6 Kb4 (now Black must give 
up his rook, but he has forced the White king to the other side of the 
board) Rf3 7 f8-Q Rxf8 8 Rxf8 Kg3 9 Kc3 h4 10 Kd2 h3 11 Ke2 and 
now Íl, t ,h2 draws, But White could win if círcumstances were slightly 
different, for example if he could gain a tempo somehow, then it would be 
White to play in the position after 11 Ke2 and he wins easily by Rg8t, 
Alternatively, if Black*s h7 pawn were absent then 11 Ke2 h2 wouldn’t 
save Black after 12 Rg8*Kh3 13 Kf2 hl«N+ 14 Kf3 Kh2 15 Rg7 winning 
the knight, Now we can see why 1 -*,Rb7 (or any other square on the same 
rank) loses, After 2 Kfó Rbó+ 3 Ke5 Rb5+ 4 Kd4 Rb4+ 5 Kc3 Rf4 6 f8*Q 
etc,, White has indeed gained a tempo since his king stands on the c4ile 
instead of the b-flle, so he wins, l,,,Kg3/4/5 2 KLh8* and l.JüLh3 2 Kfó 
Ra6* 3 Kg5 Ra5+4 Kh6 Rf5 (4,„Raó+ 5 Kxh5) 5 f8*Q RxfB 6 Rxf8 h4 7 
Kh5 KLg3 8 Rg8+ Kh3 9 Rg4 are hopeless, so Black has Just one move, 

1 h6 

Black uses his only pass move, If White could lose a tempo and return to 
this position with Black to move, the above analysis proves that Black 
would be in a fatal zugzwang, How can White do this? 2 Kg6 Ra6* 3 Kh7? 
(White should repeat the position by 3 Kg7) is tempting because White 
achieves his aim after 3,,,Ra7? 4 Kg7, but Black can play 3,,,Rf6! 4 Kg7 
(4 Rg7 threatens Kg8 and f8-Q to win the rook whíle keepíng Black 
king on the h-fíle, but Black can pre-empt this plan by 4,,,Rxf7! 5 Rxf7 
Kg3 with a draw) Kg5! 5 Ra8 Rxf7+ 6 Kxf7 h4 drawing, If White moves 
his rook from g8 Black can safely continué ,,,Kg3, so it isn’t easy to make 
progress* íf White could reach the position after 2 Kg6 Ra6* 3 Kh7 Rfó 
with the rook aiready on g7, then KLg8 wins, and the key idea is to transfer 
the rook from g8 to g7 with gain of tempo, The only way to execute this 
plan is to play the king to h2 and interpose by Rg2 t Black will have to 
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return to a8 with his rook to prevent promotion, when White can occupy 
g7 without wasting time. 

2 Kfó Rb6+ 

3 Ke5 Ra5+ 

4 Ke4 Ra4+ 

5 Kf3 Ra3+ 

6 Kg2 Ra2+ 

Stalemafe traps start to appear, but none of them work, for example 

6.. .Rg3+7Kf2!. 

7 Khl Ral+ 

?...Rh2* 8 Kgl wins. 

8 Kli2 

Not 8 Rgl Ra8 9 Rg7?, when Black can inch his h-pawn forward by 

9.. .Kh3 and ÍG...h4, gaining a vital tempo. White should repeat moves by 
9 Rg8. 

8 ... Ra2+ 

9 Rg2 Ra8 

10 Rg7! 

Next White musí march his king to g6. It doesn’t matter whether Black 
checks or not since he will have to return to a8 sooner or later. 

10 ... Ra2+ 

The Unes 10...Rg8 11 Rg4*l Rxg4 I2f8=Qand Í0...RÍ8 II Kg2(ll Kgl? 
Kh3) Rg8 12 KG Rxg? 13 f8=Q are similar. In both cases the bad position 
of Black*s king leads to the loss of the h-pawns wiíhin a few moves. 

11 Rgl Ral+ 

1 l...Ra8 12 Kg2 Ra2* 13 Kf3 etc. amounts to the same thing. 

12 Kf2 Ra2+ 

13 Kf3 Ra3+ 

14 Kf4 Ra4+ 

If Black tries to move his king by 14...Ra8 15 Kf5 Kh3 he leaves the h5 
pawn undefended and White wins as after Í...KH3 in the note to White’s 
first move. 


15 Kf5 Ra5+ 

15 .Ral 16 Kg6 transposes to later anaíysis after 16...Ra8 or !6...Ra6+. 
The alíemative 16...RT1 (16...Rgl+ 17 Kh7 Rfl 18 Kg8 and 19 f8=Q 
wins) 17 Rg8! Kh3 (17...Kg4 18 Kxh6* Kh4 19 f8=Q and 17...Rgl+ 18 
Kxh6 are hopeless, whüe 17...RÍ2 18 i'8=Q transposes) 18 f8=Q Rxf8 19 
Rxf8 Kg4 (19„.h4 20 Kh5 Kg3 21 Rg8+) 20 Ra8 h4 21 Ra4+ Kg3 22 Kh5 
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h3 23 Ra3+ Kg2 24 Kh4 h2 25 Ra2+ Kgl 26 Kg3 hl=N+ 27 KB h5 28 
Rg2+ Kfl 29 Rh2 Kgl 30Rxh5Nf2 3J Rd5 Nh3(or 31.„Kfl 32Rd2)32 
Ra5 Kh2 33 Rh5, although lengthy, offers Black no chances. 

16 Kg6 Ra8 

16.. .Ra6+ 17 Kh7 Ra8(17...Rf6 18 Kg8) 18 Rggf Ra7 19 Kg7 returns to 
i he position after 1 ...hó, but with Black to move. 

17 ÜJi7! 

After 17 Kxhó RfSÍ (the only move) a position arises in which Black to 
piay loses, but with White to move he can only draw. For example, if 
Black is to play then 18...Ra8 19 Rg8 Ra6+ 20 Kg7 Ra7 21 Kf6 and 

18.. .Rh8+ 19 Kgó Ra8 20 Rg8 transpose to the main Une, while with 
White to piay !8Kg6(18Kh? Rxf7! 19 Rxf7 Kg4draws)Kg4 19Rg8(19 
Kf6+ Kf4) Rxf7 20 Kxf7+ Kf3 21 Rh8 Kg4 22 Kf6 h4 23 Ke5 h3 24 Ke4 
Kg3 25 Ke3 Kg2í (25...h2? 26 Rg8+ Kh3 27 Kf2 wins) 26 Rg8+ (or 26 
Ke2 h2 27 Rg8+Khl!) Kfl! (2ó.,.Khl? loses this time: 27 KB h2 28 Ra8 
mates) and there is nothing better than to forcé ...Kg2 again by Rh8. 

17 ... Rf8 

Black was in zugzwang (again!) as the foliowing Unes prove: 17.„Rb8 18 
Rg8 Rb7 19 Kg6 Rb6+ 20 Kf5 etc,, as in the analysis of i..,Rb7, or 

17.. .Kh3 18 Rg8 Ra7 19 Kg6 Ra6+ 20 Kxh5 capturing Black's pawns. 

18 Kxhó Rh8+ 

19 Kg6 Ra8 

20 Rg8 

This is essentially the position after White’s first move, but without Black's 
rear h-pawn. As explained in that distant note, White can win by marching 
his king to the b-file. 


20 ... Ra6+ 

21 Kf5 Ra5+ 

22 Ke4 Ra4+ 23 Kd3 Ra3+ 24 Kc2 Ra2+ 25 Kb3 Rf2 26 f8=Q Rxf8 27 
Rxf8 Kg3 28 Kc2 h4 29 Kd2 h3 30 Ke2 h2 31 Rg8+ Kh3 32 Kf2 hl=N+ 
33 Kf3 Kh2 34 Rg7 and fmally wins! 

132 (Puhakka) Probably the most difficult solving exercise in the whole 
book. The first observar ion to make is that if Black can play ...h5 he wili 
draw unless White can take it with his bishop. The reason is that the reply 
gxh5 leaves White with a useless RP + wrong bishop combination, while if 
he replies g5 Black can bring his king over to the passed g-pawn and draw 
by deflecting White’s bishop with his h-pawn. The only exce p ti o n to this 
...h5 rule occurs when White’s king is very near the kingside (g3, for 
example). Apart from this rather trivial observation, it isn’t easy to see 
how to solve the position. White’s aims aten’t clear and it is extremely 
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hard to decide what the first rnove should be! 1 Kb2, 1 Bh5, 1 He8 and 
even i Kbl are candidates, and at the moment theie is no reason to prefer 
one rather than another. 

In this sítuation it is sometimes helpful to work back from the end of 
the study, It is quite easy to establish the resutts of positions near the end 
and these provide a basis for working further backwards; the procedure is 
repeated untü one is near the initial position. At each stage there are clear 
target positions (the ones which have already been proved to be wins) and 
this breaks down a horribly complex piece of analysis into manageable 
chunks. This is in fact precisely the way computers construct chess data- 
bases, but thanks to the intervention of human discrimtnation the manual 
method usually only requires a dozen or so intermedíate positions, whereas 
the machine would probably look at tens or hundreds of thousands. 

it seems to me that this technique ts the only practical way to solve 
Diagram 132, but it still isn’t easy. The hardest step in this method is to 

choose the 'righf end positions. White’s bishop must stay on the e8.hS 

diagonal to stop ...h5 and if Black’s king is going to be floating around the 
e4-f4 area, the bishop may as wcll stay on hS. At any stage Black may 
play ...d3, which alters the character of the position by changing the 
squares accessibie to the two kings. We can’t hope to understand positions 
with the pawn on d4 unless we already know when Black can successfully 
push ...d3, so fust let’s assume the pawn has already advanced to d3. 
Keeping these factors fixed we can explore various positions for the two 
kings. 

Position 1: WKd2 v BKe4, BPd3 Black to play loses. 

The most obvious zugzwang position. Black’s only move is 1..JCd4, but 
then 2 Bg6 Kc4 (or White takes the pawn with his king) 3 Bxd3+ Kc4 4 
Bg6 wins. However, White to play only draws (where we State only that 
Black to play loses this will be taken for granted), for example 1 Kel Ke3 
2 Kdl Kd4 or 1 Kc3 Ke3 2 Kb2 Kf2 (not 2...d2? 3 Kc2 Ke2 4 g5+ 
winning) 3 Kc3 (3 Kcl Kel) Ke3 and White cannot make progresa. 

Position 2: WKel v BKe3, BPd3 Black to play loses. 

There are two lines: 

A) 1 ...Kf4 (l...Ke4 2 Kd2 — 1) 2 Kf2 Ke4 3 Kg3 (White's king is now 
cióse enough for the bishop to abandon its post at h5) d2 4 Bg6+ Ke5 5 
Bc2 h5 (5...Kf6 6 Kh4) 6 g5 followed by Kh4 and wins. 

B) 1 ...Kd4 (1 ...d2+ 2 Kdl Kd3 3 Be8 Ke3 4 Bí7 Kf4/d3 5 Bh5 Ke3 6 Kc2 
or 5...Kc3 6 Bg6) 2 Kf2 Ke4(2...d2 3 Ke2 Kc3 4 Kdl) 3 Kg3 asin A. 
Position 3: WKel v BKeS, BPd3 Black to play loses. 

If Black plays to the fourth rank the lines are as in Position 2, whüe 

1.. TCd5 2 Kf2 Kd4 (2...Ke4 3 Kg3 is also 2) 3 Be8 wins. White to play 
cannot win, for example 1 Kdl (1 Kf2 Kf4 or 1 Kfl Ke4) Kf4 2 Kd2 Ke4 
as in 1. 

Position 4: WKdl v BKf4, BPd3 Black to play loses. 

1.. .Ke3 2 Kel -2, l...Ke4 2 Kd2.1 and l...Ke5 2 Kel -3 complete the 

analysis. 
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Postilan 5: WKdl v BKd4 t BPd3 Draw, whoever moves first. 

If White moves first 1 Kd2 Ke4, 1 Kcl/el Ke3 and I Bg6 Ke3 2 Be8 (2 
Kel Kf4 3 Bh5 and now eiiher ...Ke3 or ...Ke5)Kf3! (noí 2..*Kf4? 3 Bh5 
— 4, ñor 2.JCd4? 3 Kd2 Ke4 4Bh5- 1)3 Bh5 Kf4 4Kd2(4Kel Ke3/5) 
Ke4 all lead ío eariier draws* If Black moves first he has only one move to 
draw, namely l**.Kd5!* Then 2 Bg6 (2 Kei Ke5, 2 Kd2 Ke4 and 2 Be8 
Ke4 are also drawn) Ke5! 3 Be8 (3 Kd2 Kf4 4 Bh5 Ke4) Ke4 3 Kel Kf4 4 
Bh5 Ke3/5 leads to a familiar draw* 

It isn’t possible to use the technique of corresponding squares in this 
ending, although Whiíe’s bishop plays a minor role, because in some 
positions White can win by bringtng the bishop into action. 

Position 6: WKci v BKd5, BPd3 White to play wins; Black to play draws. 

1 Bg6! Ke5(i...Kd4 2Kd2- 3; !..,Kc4 2Kd2 Kd4 3 Be8 Ke4 4Bh5™ 1) 

2 Kdl (in position 5 Black took care to arrive at this position with White 
to move) Kd5 (2..*Kf4 3 Bh5 - 4; 2...KÍÓ 3 Bh5 KeS 4 Kel - 3) 3 Kel 
Ke5 (3***Kd4 4 Kd2) 4 Bh3 is Position 3. Black draws by l...Ke5. We can 
now consider positions with Black’s pawn on d4. 

Position 7: WKe2 v BKf4, BPd4 White wins, whoever moves first. 

If Black moves first l...Ke4 (l..,Ke5 2 Kf3 followed by Kg3 and Be8-~a4) 

2 Kf2 Kf4 (2...d3 - 2) 3 Kg2! d3 (or else Kg3 and Be8-a4) 4 Kf2 is 
Position 2, To show that White wins with the move is more difflcult and 
we defer this until one more position has been investigated. For the 
momeni, therefore, we can only assume that Position 7 is a win with Black 
to move* 

Position 8: WKel v BKe4, BPd4 White wins, whoever moves first* 

With White to play 1 Kf2 reaches 7. If Black moves first we have i..*Ke3 
(l*..Kf4 2 Ke2 is 7 with Black to move, l...d3 2 Kd2 is 1, l...Kd3 2 Kf2 
and 3 Kg3 wins, l.JCeS 2 Kf2 Kf4 3 Kg2 is7againand l...Kd5 2 Kf2 d3 

3 Ke3Kc4 4Kd2 is 3)2Kfl Kf4(2...d3 3 Kel is 2,2...Ke4 3 Kf2 is 7 and 

1.. .Kd2/d3 loses to 2 Kf2 and 3 BeS) 3 Kg2 transposes to 7. 

Now we are ready to prove the other haif of Position 7. White to play 
wins by I Kel! and now I...d3 2 Kf2 is 2, I...Ke3 2 Kfl is 8, l...Ke4 2 
Kf2 is 7, i...Ke5 2 Kf2 is 8 and I..Jtg3 2 Kd2 Kf4 3 Ke2 is 7 with Black 
to move. Finally l...Kg5 2 Kf2 Kf4 (or else Kg3) 3 Kg2 is 7. 

Position 9: WKd3 wins against any Black K position, whoever is to move. 
This is in sharp contras! to Position 5* We may as weil assume that White is 
to move. After 1 Ke2 Black has the choice between l...Kf4 - 7, l...Ke4 2 
Kel - 8 and I...Kc4 (or anywhere else) 2 Kf3 and wins. The power of our 
method of analysis stands out clearly here, since the manoeuvre Kd3—e2— 
el, which would otherwise be very hard to see, is found automaticaliy. 

U has become apparent that White is much better off when the pawn is 
still on d4, but he doesn’t always win. 

Position 10; WKdl v BKe3, BPd4 Black to play loses. 

1.. .Kd3 (1...KÍ4 2 Ke2 - 7 or l...d3 2 Kel - 2 or l...Ke4 2 Kel -8)2 
Kel Ke3 3 Kfl transposes to 8. But White to play only draws, for example 
í Kc2 <1 Kel/el d3) Ke4! (not l...d3+ 2 Kc3 winning after 2...d2 3 Kc2 
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or 2...Ke4 3 Kd2) 2 Kcl (2 Kd2 d3) Kd3! (2...Ke3? 3 Kdl j$ 10 and 2...K 
anywhere else 3 Kd2 Ke4 4 Kel ís 8) 3 Bg6+ (3 Kdl and 3 Kb2 are 
both met by 3...Ke3) Ke2! and White has nothing better than to return 
to h5. 

Position 11: WKc2 v BKe4, BPd4 Black to play loses. 

When White is to play the position may be found in the analysis of 1 Kc2 
just above. Black to play loses after 1 ...d3+ 2 Kd2 — 1, l...Ke3 2 Kdl — 

10 or 1 ..X anywhere else 2 Kd3 - 9, 

Position 12: WKcl v BKf4, BPd4 Black loses, whoever moves ñrst. 

1 Kd2 Ke4 2 Kel wins whoever is to play, while L..Ke3 2 Kdl - 10, 

1.. .d3 2 Kdl -4, l..Xe4 2Kc2 - 11 and l...Ke5 2 Kd2Ke4 3 Kel - 8 
wraps it up when Black is to move. 

Position 13: WKb2 v BKeS, BPd4 Black to play loses. 

We are rapidly converging towards the initial position. When Black is to 
move L.XdS (l...d3 2Kc3 Ke4 3Kd2- 1, l..Xe4 2 Kc2 - 11, l...Kf4 2 
Kcl - 12) 2 Kcl Ke4(2...d3 3 Bg6! - 6, 2...Ke5 3 Kd2 Ke4 4 Kel - 8, 

2.. .KC4 3 Kd2 wins) 3 Kc2 is Position 11. When White is to move 1 Kc2 
Ke4 is 11, 1 Kb3 Kf4 leaves White with nothing better than transposition 
by 2 Kc2 Ke4, whüe finally 1 Kbl/cl allows l...d3 followed by 2 Kcl/dl 
Kd4 or 2 Kd2 Ke4 as appropriate. 

Usmg the above lsbrary of positions we can go back to the initial 
diagram and work out the solution. 

White’s four possibilities are as follows: 

1) 1 Be8? Ke5 2 Kb2 draws after 2...KÍ4 3 Bh5 d3 (or even 3...Ke5 - 13) 
4Kcl <4Kc3 Ke3 5 Kb2 Kf2)Ke3 5 Kdl Kd4 - 5. 

2) 1 Bh5? KdS! 2 Kbl (2 Kb2 Ke5 - 13) d3! 3 Kcl <3 Kb2 Ke4 4 Kc3 
Ke3 — 1) Ke5 4 Kdl Kd4 - 5. 

i) 1 Kbl? d3! andnow: 

3a) 2 Bxd3 Kf6 followed by ...Kg5 and ...h5 draws. 

3b) 2 Bh5 KdS transposes to i Bh5?. 

3c) 2 Be8 KeS followed by ...Kd4 draws, as in 5. 

3d) 2 Kcl Kf6 3 Be8 (3 BhS Ke5) Ke5 4 Kd 1 <4 Bh5 Kd4 will lead to 5 
and 4 Kd2 Kf4 5 Bh5 Ke4 is 1) Ke4 and we have transposed to the analysis 
of 5. 

3e) 2 Kb2 Ke5 followed by ...Kf4 and ...Ke3 draws. 

4) 1 Kb2! (the only move to win) and now 1 ...Ke5 2 BhS - 13 or 1 ...Kf6 
(l...Kd5 2 Kc2 reaches d3 and wins according to 9) 2 Be8! (not 2 Bh5? 
Ke5 draw) KgS 3 Bh5 Kf4 4 Kcl i - 12. 

The winning Une might run 1 Kb2! KÍ6 2 8e8! Ke5 3 Bh5 Kf44 Kcl! 
Ke4 5 Kc2! Ke3 6 Kdl Ke4 7 Kel! Kf4 8 Ke2! Ke4 9 Kf2 Kf4 10 Kg2! d3 

11 Kf2 Ke4 12 Kg3 an astonishing duel between the two kings. 

CHAPTER 6 

147 (Zilaht) This is a problem in which logic is no help - eíther you see 
the idea or you don’t. The answer runs 1 Qxd6+ KbS 2 KdS Nc3. It is 
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astonishing that Black has to take White's queen wíth check ín order to 
arrange a mate, but thís is the only solutíon- 

148 (Eberle) 1 Kgl Kal 2 Qg7 Q<J4- Each first move replaces one pin by 
another and Black’s second move changes an effectíve pin of the Whíte 
queen ínto an ineffective one; íneffectíve because the pínníng piece í$ itself 
pinned- Thís is the oniy way a pinned piece can deliver mate- 

149 (Feather) A barrier of Black men separates his kíng from the main 
Whíte forcé, which ís tramad on the c4 and c5 squares- ln fací Black's king 
nrmst be deflected on to the c4í!e to be matad, but two Whíte pieces are 
attacking each square h Biack's queen must obstruct one piece whíle the 
other sacrificas itself- The mating lines run 1 Q moves Bxc4+ 2 Kxc4 Qxc5 
and 1 Q moves Nxc5+ 2 KxcS Rxc4- ln the first case Bíack’s queen move 
must be along the d4-h4 Une or Kxc4 won*t be possíble, but Black must 
not gíve check, so the queen has to take the rook- ln the second case the 
same logic proves that the queen must capture at gl - Ail the moves íb the 
Solutions are captures- 

150 (Schneider) e7 is hard to control, except by a mate down the enfile, 
Thís suggests the conversión of the pin ínto a battery by playíng the Whíte 
kníght to the e-file, allowíng a Black bíshop move- At present the kníght 
move would deliver check and íf Black attempts to answer thís by Bd5 we 
run ínto a probíem after 1 Ra8 (for ínstance) Ne3+ 2 Bd5 because the 
kníght must cover dó and biock the first rank simultaneously- Takíng the 
bishop at move 1 is a better way to deal wíth the írritating check- There 
are two possíble captures corresponding to the two Solutions- Try 1 
Rlxa2- There are two rooks to shut off, one by the Black bishop and one 
by the Whíte kníght- The bíshop must go to c2 (not d3 as ít could inter- 
pose at e2 or e4), leaving the knight to deal with the lines c2-™e4 and 
a3—e3 by moving to d3- lt follows that Whíte must choose e5 at move 1 to 
give the solution 1 Rlxa2 Ne5 2 Be2 Nd3- ln the same way we can ñnd 
the second Une 1 R3xa2 Ne3 2 Bbl Nc2- 

151 (Krícheli) Thís superb problem is aiso difficult to solve- There are 
two batteríes poínting at f2 and h4, the Black king’s flight squares, Whíte 
would líke to mate by Ne4 or Nxh5, but thís needs a self-block at g4 and 
the only Black pieces available for thís duty, queen and bíshop, íeave the 
mating squares covered- The solutíon ís to play the Black kíng to the flight 
squares before deliveríng mate- The rear battety pieces have to be neutrai- 
ised first or the kíng wíll be unable to move, so the two symmetrícal 
variatíons run 1 Qxe7 Ne4+ 2 Kh4 RÍ4 and 1 Bxf7 Nd5 2 Kf2 Bh4- 

152 (Krícheli) b6 ís un guardad, suggesting that the bíshop and knight 
batteiy wíll deliver the fatal blow, probably by Nc4 or Nf5 in order to 
cover d6- 
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Each of these moves runs ínto a White interference; Nc4 interrupts the 
queen *$ guard of b5, white Nf5 fiees d5- There are two potential ways to 
dea! with each interference* Eíther Black can carry out a self-block on the 
square in questíon, or the White queen can be unpinned to cover the 
square directly- 

Suppose, first, that Nc4 is the mating move- In thís case Black can 
eíther play 0e2-b5 biockíng, or the queen can be unpinned by Bdl to 
play over the crítícal square to a6, so that she maintains her guard of b5 
even after the knight has moved to c4- The first possibility 1 Be2 pass 2 
Bb5 Nc4 turns out to fatl through lack of a White waiting move, so the 
second hold$- The only difficuíty is that Black has troubie finding a 
waiting move after 1 Bdí Qa6- 2 Qxd5 is the only one, when White must 
take care to play 2 Nc4 rather than 2 Nf5, which would unpin the queen* 

Now suppose that White mates by Nf5, This interferes with the Rg5 
and if White plays Re5 to cross the crítícal f5 square, he frees the h6 
bishop to interpose at e3- Black can’t biock the h6-e3 diagonal in two 
moves without opening a different Une to e3* Thus we are left with the 
dírect guard by 1 Bd! Qd3 2 pass Nf5, which fails through lack of a Black 
pass move, or a seif-block- Sínce White intends Nf5 the queen isno good, 
so the only chance is to use the bishop- 1 BD pass 2 Bd5 Nf5 looks very 
promísing, but now it is White who has troubie with a waitíng move* There 
is just one, namely dó-h 

An astoníshing probiem, with perfect symmetry between the strategy 
of the two Solutions- 

153 (Gandew) The criss-crossing lines hl-di, hS-dl, d8-dl, a4-g4 
and a3-g3 are ail likely elements of the two Solutions; the solverá task is 
to ftnd the right way to combíne them- Assuming that the h5 bishop will 
deiiver mate, there are five Black men ready to ínterpose on the h5—d 1 
Une needíng to be nuliified- 

Takíng the diagram position first, White *s e-pawn could shut off the 
queen and one of the Black rooks by advancing- The other rook could be 
obstructed by a Black píece on the d-file, which could not itself ínterpose 
on the h5™dl diagonal on account of a pin by the Rd8- The Rhl will 
pin the fifth píece- Whíte's two moves must be a move by the d-pawn, 
which Black then captures, and a move by the e-pawn to mate- This leaves 
the D pawn to be removed by a Black capture, as follows: 1 Nxf3 d4 2 
Nfxd4+ «3* 

In b) Black can't take the D pawn because the queen could ínter- 
pose at B* íf f4 is the mating move, the pawn neutralises the queen and 
the a4 rook, but first it must be unpinned by Bd3- Thís bishop move has 
to be a capture of the d-pawn or the bishop will be free to ínterpose at e2, 
so the solution runs I Bxe2 43 2 Bxd3 f4- 

154 (Benko) Black's king is badly placed ín the comer and ifhe can be 
depríved of the flights at a2 and b2, Whíte’s battery will mate- The set 
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play I---Kd3 2 Nc3 Kc2 3 Na2 Nb3 puts this plan into action, Black has no 
waitíng move and the actual solution is completely unexpected in that 
Black*s king moves out from its vulnerable comer square to be mated in 
the middle of the board: 1 Kb2 Rd5 2 Kc3 Rc5+ 3 Kd4 Nb3, 

155 (Takács) Congratulations to anyone who solved this oneí The rnating 
positions differ drastically from the diagram position and even guessing 
the theme (difieren! promotions by the bó pawn on difieren t squares) 
doesn’t help much, The set play is l„,Bxa8 2 Ba7 (not Bc7 interfering 
with the fu ture queen) b7 3 Kc6 b8=Q- With Black to play, the re are 
various temptíng lines which barely fail, for example 1 Ba7 BxaS 2 pass b7 
3 Kc6 bS-Q is impossible as there is no wailing move and 1 Bc7 Bxa8 2 
Bd8 b7 3 Kcó b8=Q checks White’s king! The solution is I Qa6 Bs8 2 Qc8 
b7 3 Kc6 bxc8=N- 

156 (Loyd) Critical play in the helpmate presented with utmost símp- 
Ücity! 1 KÍ6 Ra8 2 Kg7 Bb8 3 Kh8 Be5, A elassie setting- 

157 (Paros) What could be simpler than to arrange a back rank mate by 
Kxb7? Black could play, for example, Rf4-f7 and Bg7, the only problem 
being that White has no waíting moves after 1 Rf4- Black can play Bg7 
Hrstj however, allowing the pawn to promate- Making a queen or a rook is 
a bad idea, since this forces the king to move, but a bishop or a knight 
looks harmless enough- Alas these pieces donh provide a suitable waitíng 
move, for example 1 Bg7 hS-B 2 Rf4 or 1 Bg7 h8=N 2 RÍ4, and now 
what? The next idea is to make use of the newly created piece at h8, A 
bishop at h8 means Black doesn't have to block g7, so he can move his 
own bishop elsewhere, freeing Whíte's to make a pass move- Unfortunately 
there isn’t a good square, since e5 gives check and d4 or f6 blocks the path 
of the rook to f7, This explains the c3 pawn, for without it 1 Bb2 h8“B 2 
Rf4 Bd4 3 Rf7 Kxb7 would be a cook, If White makes a knight, there is a 
polentíal solution by 1 Bg7 hB-N 2 Ra4 (for example) pass 3 Q moves 
Kxb7, but once again Black cannot provide White with a reasonable 
waitíng move, Having explored these fínesses we can now go ful! circie 
back to the very first plan of Bg7 and Rf4—f7, since White can provide a 
waitíng move by 1 Bg7 hS^N 2 Rf4 Nf7? 3 Rxf7 Kxb7, an idea which is 
peculiarly hard to visualise- 

158 (Masanek) if you solved this in less than half an hour then give 
yourself a well-deserved pal on the back! Several temptíng Unes faü 
because of the White king's position, for example 1 Re8 fxe8-Q+ 2 KJi6 
Bc4 3 Kh7 Qh5 would work but for Black’s check- In the actual solution 
White plays f8~Q and mates the enemy king on h7 with his bishop- The 
BBbl has to be captured, so White must play Ba2 and Bxbl - Black's rooks 
cannot be allowed to interpose, so they have to ílee to the a-file: 1 Ra8 
f8“Q 2 Rga7 Ba2 3 Kh7 Bxbl, 
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159 (Kan!os) White's pawn must promote to have a chance of giving 
mate. The first move is e3, so it takes síx moves to promote the pawn, and 
even this modest objective can oniy be achieved if White can play exf4 at 
move 2. The solution must start 1 fl-R (to avoid checking the White king) 
e3 2 Rf4 exf4. íf White promotes to a queen, Black has to waste time 
moving his king and as we have already piayed one rook promotion we 
might guess that the theme of the problem involves rook promotions. 
If White plays 6...Í8-R he has to decide between 7 t ..Ra8 and 7...RÍ3 
for the mating move. The former needs a seif-block at b3, but a rook 
would gíve check while anything else can interpose on the a4ile t Thus 
the final move is 7 Rf3 and the block at a2 has to be a rook. The solution 
mns 1 fl-R e3 2 Rf4 exf4 3 e3 f5 4 e2 f6 5 el=R f7 6 Ral f&=*R 7 Ra2 
RÍ3. 

CHAPTER 7 

169 (lvanov) The main fe ature of this problem is that three White pie ce s 
are converging on g2. If any two of these were eliminated the third could 
sacrifice itself to forcé ...Qxg2 mate. Black has three legal moves, I...cxd2, 
Í...e4 and l.„Bxg7, each nulUfying one of the attackson g2. This suggests 
that the key should be a move reducing the number of attacks to two. The 
Rd2 cannot move away s but it can be eciipsed by I Be2. However, Black 
chooses his repiy so as ío elimínate the pie ce which has already been dealt 
with, in this case by 1 ...cxd2U The same argument applies to i Ng6? Bxg7! 
and to 1 Ncó? e4!. The queen differs from the other twopieces in that she 
can simply move off the a8—g2 diagonal, which has the same effect as the 
white interference. Biaek’s repiy will be l...e4 in any case, but if White 
chooses 1 QbB!, then 1 ...e4 can be met by 2 Qxh2* Qxh2 mate, so this is 
the solution. 

170 (Seider) If the knight on b5 were abscnt, Black *s oniy lega! move 
would be ...g2 mate. Thus White's aim is to capture the knight or to 
immobiiise it by pinning. After Í...Na7 2 Rxa?, Í...Nc7 2 dxc7, l.„Nxa3 
2 Rxa3 or 1...N elsewhere 2 NxN, this is accompiished, so White oniy 
needs a waiting move to solve the problem. Alas, the queen can’t move 
without giving the king a flight and other plausible tries fail, forexample 
1 d7? Nc7, I d3? Nc3 or 1 Ra8? Nxd4. This leads us to consider changed 
piay. The formation in the bottom right córner is rather suspicious, 
because if it*s oniy function is to arrange ...g2 mate, the Bgl has no 
purpose at all. This cíue indicates that Black will mate by ...Nxg3, when 
the Bgl is needed to cover f2. The kcy is 1 Nxg3 t píacing Black in 
zugzwang. The defences Í.,.Nxa3, Í...Nc3, I...Nc7 and l..,Na7 are met in 
the same way as in the set play, but E. t Nxd4 and L..Nxd6 need new 
replies now that the knight has departed. Because the new mate covers e2, 
White can afford to move his queen, so the changed piay is I„JMxd6 2 Qe7 
and l..JNxd4 2 Qe4(not 2 Qg4 coveringg3). 
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171 (Bettmann) The mating move musí be -**Rxaó, but at the moment 
Black threatens to play --bxa6, destroying the mating net, so the key must 
prevent thís* The only genuine possíbílíty is 1 a8 m BÍ (not 1 a8=Q? Rxa6+), 
Then White imist elimínate the newly created piece at gl ín order to forcé 
---Rxa6- 

Suppose Black plays l***fxgl=G- A quick check shows that all the Black 
queen’s squares are adequately guarded with the exception of c$ and fl, 
the latter because the íecapture by íhe Qh3 leaves d7 free for Black’s kíng 
(and the queen covers aó, but that is incidental)- lí we suppose for the 
moment that c$ is covered by White’s second move then 2---Qxfl can be 
met by 3 b5f Qxb$- It míght appeai that üi thís case 2---Qxc5 can be dealt 
with by 3 bxc5, but then b4 is frced for White’s kíng- 2 Í8-B rerooves thís 
probiem, sínce 2„-Qxc5 3 Bxc5 really does forcé mate, but Black can reply 
2---Qg8!- The altematíve is to meet 2---Qxc5 by 3 b5+ as well, but then dó 
must be covered as well as c$- Thís suggests 2 f8=Q and ít ís easy to check 
that it work$- 

Now consider i---fxgl=R- Here 2---Rxfl is a threat, since neither 3 b$+ 
ñor 3 Qxfl is a satisfactory reply* Thus White must cover fl with another 
piece- 2 Rf2? Rhi and 2 Rhl? Rxhi faii, so the oniy move is 2 Í8“R!- By 
now you should have guessed the theme of the probiem! l---fxgl ss B 
threatens 2*--Bxc5, but aithough 2 f8”Qdoesn*t work, we can revert to the 
2 fS=B! idea which faíled before but succeeds here sínce there is no need 
to cover g8* Finally l-fxgl-N attacks the White queen and threatens 
2--NÍ3 since 3 Qxf3 would free d7- If the Qh3 could be relíeved of its 
guard duty, then the knight could be captured next move, so 2 fS^N ís 
correct* 

The task of meeting four Black promottons with the cotresponding 
White ones ís caUed the Babson-task and aithough achieved many years ago 
in the selfmate field, ít is oniy very recently that a directmate Babson-task 
has been composed- 

172 (Prokop) Thís is hard to solve because there is no clear indication 

as to the mating position, One possibiiity is WKcl, BKc3, BPc2 with 
Black’s only legal move being ...Bb2. White needs a piece, probably the 
rook, covering the fourth rank to forcé thís, but that is a minor probiem, 
For example, if the White knight were transparen t White could play 1 Ra4 
Kc3 2 Qc7+ Kb2 3 Qh2+ Kc3 4 Qc2+ bxc2* 5 Kcl Bb2. The real probiem 
here is bringing the queen to c2. This leads to the idea of 1 Bbl Kxb 1 2 
Qg6+ Kb2 3 Ra4 Kc3 4 Qc2* bxc2+ 5 Kcl Bb2, based on the fací that the 
White bishop was irrelevant at the end of the ftrst line. However, at the 
moment we have found no reason why the bishop shouldn’t move to h7, 
c4, b5, e2 or fl on the first move. The reason must lie in the variation 
l,„Kc3. After 1 Bbl Kc3, for example, White faces immediate problems 
because the king threatens to escape at b4 or c4 and since we don’t want 
to allow ...b2, which would make a mate virtuaíly impossible, the reply to 
...Kc3 is sure to be a check. íf the bishop travels on the fl -a6 diagonal 
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then c4 is defended and 1 B moves Kc3 2 Ne4+ forces the king back to b2, 
giving White a free move since Black is already constrained to go to bl 
next, lf we try €2 first, on the gronnds that it blocks a White king flight, 
we need to find a selfmaie in three after I Be2 Kc3 2 Ne4+ Kb2, Even this 
isn’t easy, because it involves a new mating position, but the problem has 
been reduced in length by two moves, so it shouldn't take too iong to find 
3 Qd2+ Kbl 4 Nc3+ Bxc3 5 Qc2+ bxc2 mate, 

173 (ívanovsky & Harichev) Black’s limited forcé greatly restricts the 
possible mating positions and since the king and pawn must remain 
conñned in the bottom ríght comer, only the bishop is available, In fací 
the White king must be on aB, with blocking bishops at a? and bB, one 
of these being provided by the underpromotion of the d-pawn, In this 
case White could play, for example 1 Qe4* Bg2 2 Qf3 Bxf3 mate* ln 
order to have enough time to advance the d-pawn, White needs a man- 
oeuvre to gain a tempo, which can be repeated once for each step forward 
by the pawn, With the queen at di and Black to play, White can continué 
J„,Kg2 2 Qg4+ Kfcl 3 Qf3+ Bg2 4 QúH Bfl 5 free move Kg2 etc, gaining 
a tempo once every four moves. Note that this only works with the 
White king on a?, for once it has moved to aS this manoeuvre seif-pins 
the queen, Therefore White must promote the d-pawn and play the bishop 
from dS to b8, leaving the moves Ka8 and Ba7 uníil the very last moment, 
The solution runa 1 Qdl Kg2 2 Qg4+ Khl 3 Qf3* Bg2 4 Qdlt Bfl 5 Be3 
(making way for the pawn without losing control of gl when the pawn 
advanees to d4) Kg2 6 Qg4* Khl 7 Qf3+ Bg2 B Qdl+ Bfl 9 d4 Kg2 
10 Qg4+ Khl 11 Qf3+ Bg2 12 Qdl+ Bfl 13 d5 Kg2 14 Qg4+ Khí 1$ 
Qf3* Bg2 16 Qdl+ Bfl 17 d6 Kg2 IB Qg4+ Klil 19 Qf3+ Bg2 20 QdH 
Bfl 21 d7 Kg2 22 Qg4+ Khl 23 Qf3+ Bg2 24 Qdl+ Bfl 25 dS-B Kg2 
26 Qg4+ Klil 27 QÍ3+ Bg2 2B Qdl+ Bfl 29 Bc7 Kg2 30 Qg4+ Khí 
31 Qf3+ Bg2 32 Qdl+ Bfl 33 BbB Kg2 34 Qg4+ Khl 35 QÍ3+ Bg2 36 
Qdt+ Bfl 37 KaB (at last) Kg2 3B Qg4+ Khl 39 Qf3+ Bg2 40 Bea7 Bxf3 
mate, 

Í74 (Anderson) There is a great deai of set play in this position, so it is 
worthwhile discovering which Black moves lack a set reply, The main idea 
involves shutting off the Rfó’s guard of fl, so as to forcé the reply ,,,Ne2, 
The variations run 1 „,Be7 2 Re6 Ne2, l,-,Bg7 2 any Ne2, 1,, + Nf7 2 Nf4 
Ne2, I„,Nxg6 2 Rxgó Ne2, l,„Qg2 2 c3 Qb2, L,,Qf3 2g4Qdi, l-,,Qxe4 
2 Ref3 Qel, l,„Ne2f 2 Rfl Qxfl, l„,Nf3+ 2 Reí Qxel, l„,Nh3+2Bdl 
Qxdl, l,„Bxd6 2 Rxdó Ne2 and fmally !„,Kxd7 2 Re6 Ne2, This leaves 
just two moves without a set answer, namely I,,,Bh6 and l,,,c3, White 
must arrange to meet these without disturbing the set mates which already 
exist, There are several plausible tries which fail because White can be 
forced to give mate himself, for example 1 Rf5? (threat 2 Rg5 Ne2) Nf7! 
forces 2 Nf6 ? 1 Bg4? (threat 2 Nf4) c3 2 RxfB and 1 Nc5? leads to a mate 
by the White queen, Einally 1 Rc3? (threat 2 Nc5 Nf3) fails to I ,,,Kxd7, 
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The key is 1 Kbl!, putting Black in 2 ugzwang. The two added variations 
are l...c3 2 Kcl Ne2 and l.„Bh6 2 Kcl Nf3. 


CHAPTER 8 



8U (Rice) Black ne ed only transfer theroqkfrom g2 to c8jspd.White 
c an ma te^feyNd?. ln order to shlelcftEe White king from.theBhl, Black 
'm ustal so play. ...g2'.' Ifa Black piece could temporarily interpose at ÍÍ3 tlhis. 
'Could be accomplished síraight away, but the only suitable piece fs the 
Rb7, which is itseif immobilised. To free the Rb7, Black must play his 
Tdng to c6, so the spiution starts with a move by the Bc7. It runa 1 Bd8 2 
Kc7 3 Kc6 4 RÍ7.S Rf3 6 Rc2 (it tafces fewer inoves to play the.Rg2.to c8 
and the Rf3 to b7 than the other way round because the Rg2 can’t reach 
'b7 in two moves) 7 g2 (now Black can go into reverse) 8 Rf7 9 Rb? 10 
-Kcl 11 KbS 12 Rc8 13 Bc7 Nd7. 

/yjfS QfRfhin and Heljedie) The diagram position is exceptional in that it 
Ssüiitains a promoted Black piece , However, the play was suíficientíy note- 
worthy for the judge not only to ignore this infringement of the conven- , 
tions, but even to award the problem ajjrstprize! lfónly the Bal were at 
'bXHsteid of thf. rook, then White could mate by Ñd2. The rook inust be 
transferred to c3 to shield the White king from check. The problem is to 
Tríe the Rb2, sílice the queens are unáble to proyide a shield. The Only 
possibility is to play the Black king to c3, using the queens at c2 and d2 to 
shield Black’s king from the rook and bishop. So the solution is 1 Qc6 2 
Qc2 3 Kc4! (3 Qa44 Qc6 5 Qg2 6 Qd2'7 Kc3 is one move slower) 4 Qd3 
5 Qd2 6 Kc3 7 Rb3 (heading for c3) 8 Kb2 (the Black king makes way for 
the rook without exposiag. the White king to check) 9 Rc3 10 Qa4 (the 
most economical method; the queea rcturns to a4 in one move) 1 lKb3 12 
Qb2 13 Qba3 14 Bb2 Nd2. Both Black queens and the Black king 
complete closed tours ío return to their original squares. The use of the 
White king to ensure that the paths of the Black queens are unique is 
partícula# interesting. r ^ ^ ^ _ j H * 1 ’ »v*, f . 

A,(y«po This problem reminds me of those sliding block puzlíes 
"where you have to try to reverse the position of two píeces! The only 
feasible final position has BKa2, BNb3, BBbl, BRb2 and mate by Rxa4, 
The knight has to be provided by the promotion of the a3 pawn, while by 
process of eiimínation we can deduce that the Black queen must end up 
at al. The first task is to arrange the promotion of the a-pawn. ít*s quite 
easy to play a few moves and then get stock, for example I Bb3 2 a2 and 
now 3 Qa3 is the only move, but it doesnT help because the next one iras 
to be 4 Qb2í Since 1 Qb3 leads nowhere, I Bb3 must be right, so the 
mistake must have been at move two, Thus 1 Bb3 2 Ra2 (not 2 Qa2?) 3 
Qal (not 3 'Kal? - initially we can proceed by a process of eiiminatíon) 

' 41íáb2 5 Ba2 (not 5 a2?) 6 Rb3 7 Qb2 8 Kal 9 Bbl (the bishop has 
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anived at its Anal destínation) I0a2 11 Qa3 (11 Ra3 12 Qb3 13 Kb2 14 
al=N takes too long) 12 Kb2 13 al=N 14 Qa2 (14 Ka2 15 Qb2 16Ka3 17 
Qa2 etc. takes two moves longer) 15 K.a3 16 Rb2 17 Nb3 18 Qal 19 Ka2 
Rxa4, 




ÍNK H-'O'.i'T*,.. 


184 (Lindgcen) The mating move cannot be e2 e4. since the e3 pawn 
cannot be removed, so it must be c5xd6. With the Black king on e7, we 
need further pieces on d6, e6, f6, f7, í8, e8 and d8. Since the Rb7 and Ba8 
cannot move, this means that ail the Black pawns promote, using up 
eighteen moves. The Pe 2 must therefore be taken, and the only sensible 
method ís to play gl =N and Nxe2, The knight then needs two inore moves 
to reach its destínation, which must be e6 since no other square on the 
above list can be reached ín two moves. The se knight in oves, and the two 
moves by the Black king, bring the total so far to twenty-three moves, 
leaving ten for the pieces at al, el, g4,hl,hl and hl. The piece endtngat 


d8 must be a bishop. 

Suppose for the moment that this bishop comes from el. Then the 
absoiute mínimum number of moves required is 1 for al, 2 for el, i for g4 
and 2 each for the hps, making 10, which leaves none to spare, But the 
only square which can be reached from al in one move is f6, and the same 
holds for g4, so one of these pieces wül have to consume an extra move, 
taking us over the limit. 

Thus the d8 bishop comes from al. So we need two moves for al and 
two for the hl’s, leaving one each for el and g4. So we have el=R and Re8 
(Q would check WKcó), while the Ng4 moves just once, to f6. The three 
remaining pieces must reach f7, f8 and d6 in two moves each from hl, 
Because of the WPd3, which Black doesn’t have time to take, a piece at hl 
can only reach d6 in two moves if it is a queen (Rh6d6 is impossibíe 
because Black’s last move is to d6, and by this time there will be blocking 
men at e6 and f6), and then only via h2. Since the queen must stay at h2 
until the very end, this must be the last of the three h. pawns, To avoid 
checking the While king from hl, there must be a shield. This has to be the 
Pg5 advancing to g2. However the g-pawn will eventually take at e2 to ftee 
the e-pawn to play to e8, so the e-flle has to remain open until near the 
end. In particular, Ke6 must be delayed until after Nf6, Thus the f file is 
blocked at all stages. This prevenís h 1 = R and Rfl —f8, for exampie, and 
the reader may check that this forces all the hl promottons to be queens, 
So the g-pawn must be freed before anything else can happen, and this 
determines the move-order completely. 

The solution is 1 al=B 2 Bf6 3 BdS 4 Nf6 5 g4 6 g3 7 g2 8 hl=Q 9 Qh5 
10 Qf7 11 h5 12 b4 13 h3 14 h2 15 hl=Q 16 Qh6 17 Qhf8 18 h5 19 h4 
20 h3 21 h2 22 hl=Q 23 Qh2 24 gl=N 25 Nxe2 26 Nf4 27 e2 28 el=R 29 
Re8 30 Ke6 31 Ke7 32 Ne6 33 Qd6+ cxd6. 


185 (Morse) Sir Jeremy Morse’s problem was the fiist ever to show 
seven promotions tn a serieshelpmate, In the previous problems we have 
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virtually proved that the solution i$ unique, but in casual solving this isn’t 
necessary. The composer should have already veriñed that the solution is 
unique, so we can make plausible guesses about the solution, and if these 
guesses lead to the answer then we need not explore alternative sets of 
assumptions. The situation is differentin solving competí tions,sinceíjnding 
a cook usually earns bonus marks, so all possibilities have to be explored. 

Here the Black king is mated at f5 by e2—e4. Seven blocking mcn are 
necessary, but the most obvious problem concerns the path of the king 
from a7 to f5. Since the WNb7 Controls the only exit routes via a5 and d8, 
the knight must be captured. This requires yet another Black pieee, so all 
the Black pawns except the Pe 7 promote. After the Nb7 is taken, the king 
can emerge via c8 to f5. Since we know that the order of moves must be 
unique, títere has to be a reason why we cannot play Kb8 at any time, and 
a reasonable guess is that the Nb7 will be taken by a rook which enters via 
b8. A premature Black king move would block the roofc’s path. Since h2 
must be taken, we may also guess that fl~N, Nxh2 and Ng4 wiil be played. 

Now we can start on the arithmetic. Promoting the pawns takes 23 
moves, the BKa7 needs 6, the R which takes on b7 needs 3, and the Nfl 
needs 2, totalling 34. Thus ten are left for the queen and five pawns 
remairüng. Henee two of these take just one move. The hl promotions 
need two eaeh, but the queen can make do with one move if she plays to 
f6. The pieees at e5 and f4 must be bishops (f4 cannot be a knight as no 
promotion square is within two N moves of f4 except el, and even this 
would require that one of vital e2, d3 pawns be taken). fl and hl are 
white squares, so the two bishop promotions take place at el. One of these 
can reach f4 in one move, while the other can play to e5 via b2, freeing the 
Pb3 without loss of time, This accounts for all forty-four moves. The 
queenside moves are Qf6, c3, c2, cl^B; now Pd6 can't move until 
unpinned by Bbl-a2-e6, so the First bishop must take at b2 and play to 
e5. b3 promotes and plays to e6, freeing d6 to take at c5 and promote to 
the other black-squared bishop at f4. Unfortunately the very First move of 
this sequence, QÍ6, blocks the path of Black’s king to f5. Thus Black's king 
must be freed before any queenside moves can be played, so it is a rook 
from hl which captures at b7. In fací this rook must arise from the third 
promotion at hl, since only when the h-file is clear can a rook reach b7 
from hl in just three moves. Thus all the kingside pawns promote before 
any queenside moves can be played. 

This gives the sequence 1 fl-N 2 Nxh2 3 Ng4 4 h2 5 hl=R 6 RhS 7 
Rg5 {the only destination square which can be reached in two moves) 8 h5 
9h4 10 h3 11 h2 12 hl*R 13 Rh6 14Rhg615h5 16h417h3 18h2 19 
h!=R 20 RhS 21 RbS 22 Rxb7 23 Kb8 24 Kc8 25 Kd8 26 Ke7 27 Kf6 28 
KxfS 29 Qf6 30 c3 31 c2 32 cl-B 33 Bxb2 34 Be5 35 b2 36 bl-B 37 Ba2 
38 Be6 39 dxc5 40 c4 41 c3 42 c2 43 cl^B 44 Bcf4 e4, 

186 (Tomson) We need to guess the mating position before any funher 
progress can be made. With e2, el and fl blocked, White could sacrifice his 
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queen at e3 or d4 to forcé BxQ mate. If the sacrifíce is at e3, then sorne- 
thing has to cover d5. Thus White needs to promote four pawns. There are 
three on the b-fiie, and the other can only be the f-pawn. To alíow fxgS, a 
shield must be inserted at f3. This extra piece is one too many, so some- 
how two functions must be combtned in one piece. 

The solution is to sacrifíce at d4 rather than e3. The queen can be 
guarded by a knight from f3, whichaiso operates as a shield. Now there is 
no need to cover d5 and White saves a piece. The Pb6 must be unpinned at 
somc stage, but if White plays b8=N, the knight can serve by playing to d4 
on its way to f3. This suggests I b8=N 2 Nc6 3 Nd4 4 b7 5 b8=Q (the Pb4 
gives the clue here, for the only reason why White cannot play bS earlier is 
if White needs b5 for a Qb8--b5-fl manoeuvre) 6 Qb5 7 Qfl 8 b5 9 b6 10 
b7 11 b8=R (this must be a rook or a queen to reach el in two moves, but 
a queen would check as it passed over b 1; note that Qb4-e 1 isn’t possible, 
since the knight must move to f3 before the queen plays to el) 12 Rbl 13 
Qb6 (the rook can’t go to el until a shield arrives at e2, so the next step is 
to free the Nd4 to unpin the f-pawn, which wtll promote to a bishop and 
play to e2; White couldn’t play Qb6 earlier since various pieces had to 
travel down the b- file) 14 Nf3 15 fxgS 16 g6 17 g7 18 g8=B 19 Bc4 20 
Be2 21 Reí 22 Qd4+ Bxd4. 

CHAPTER 9 

202 (Pruscha) The Black rook and bishop cover Ne8 mate and Nf5 mate 
respectively, so there is a potential Novotny at e6. The knight is already 
invoived in the mates, so the only piece which can go to e6 is the queen. 
White needs to cover d7 and e7 to make this work, which suggests I Rh7 is 
the key. Without guessing the theme of the problem, it would be very hard 
to find this surprising rook move, which gives away a flight at e5. After 
l.,.Ke5 2 Ne6+ Kd6 (or 2...Ke4 3 Nc5) 3 Qe7 or l...Re7 2 Nf5+ and 3 
Qxe7 White mates easily, so Black’s only defence to the threat of 2 Qe6+ 
is to play his bishop across the critical square by l..Bg4 (or h3). This 
rujns the Qe6+ Novotny, but now 2 Ne6! works instead, followed by Qd7 
or Qe7 mate as appropriate. 

203 (Bron) White must take action to support his mainasset, the pawn 
at g7. 

1 c4 

This threatens 2 Bd5, for example i...Kh6 2 Bd5 Bxd5 3 cxd5 and 4 d7 
wins. 


1 ... Bxc4 

2 d7 

Not 2 Bd5? Bxd5 3 d? because of 3...Rg2+ 4 Kh3 Rg3+ with perpetual 
check. 
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2 ... Rd3 

It’s tempting to play 3 Bd5, but Black can’t reply 3...Rd2+! 4 Kgl (4 Kh3 
loses to 4...Bxd5) Rxd5 5 g8=Q Rdl+ winning, so White must adopt a 
fsnesse. 


3 BÍ3+Í Kh6 


Or else the Pg7 promotes with check after 4 Bd5 etc. 

4 BdS! Rd2+! 

Even now this is thebest defence. 4...Rxd5 5 g8=Q Rd2+ 6 Qg2 forces the 
d-pawn home. 

5 Kgl Rxd5 

6 g8”N+! 

This is the point of the check at move 3. 6 g8=Q still loses. 

6 ... KgS 

7 Bcl+ 

Black is finaliy forced to a white square and White can pick up the rook 
with a knight fork. 

7 ... KfS 

8 Ne7+ Ke6 

9 NxdS Kxd7 

Destroying the main enemy, but exposing himself to a final tactic. 

10 Nxb6+ and II Nxc4 winning. 


204 (Kazantsev) Black threatens ...Rdl + mating and after 1 Bel? Rxg6 
2 Bf2 Rxc6 White has lost too many pawns. Black can stop the rest hy 
...Rc8 and win on material. 

1 Nc2 Bg7 

After 1 ...Rxg6 2 Bb6 Rd6 3 Bd4! Bg7 4 c7 White even wins. 

2 c7 

Threatening to promote with check. After 2 a7? a2 White cannot meet the 
threat of 3.. a 1 =Q+ 4 Nxa 1 Rd 1+. 

2 ... Rcé 

3 a7 Rxc2 

Or 3,..a2 4 Bc3! (Novotny) Bxc3 (4...Rxc3 5 a8=Q and Black has lost 
control of al) 5 a8=Q a 1=Q+ 6 Nxal and the rook cannot now mate at el. 

4 Bd2 a2 

5 a8=Q a 1=Q+ 
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Exal 


6 Qxal 

7 cS^Q*! 

Not 7 Bxf4? BeS? S B moves (what else?) Rxc7 and wins. 

7 Rxc8 

8 Be3í 

A stríking Novotny, 8 tt Bxc3 9 g7! Bxg7 (9,,JBal 10 h8=Q+ is the same) 
10 hS-Q* forces stalemate, whiie 8,.,Rxc3 9 h8-Q* Kg4 10 g? is at ieast a 
draw for White, 


8 „, RbS 

9 Bb2í 

Not 9 h8=Q+? RxhS 10 BxhS O 11 Bd4 Bxd4 12 g7 f2 and wins, 

9 ,„ Rd8 

10 Bd4? Re8 

11 BeS! 

with a draw by perpetual Novotny! 

205 (Loshinsky) At the moment there isn’t a Novotny tn sight, since 

although various pieces can move to d5, neither the RbS ñor the Bc4 is 
actualiy deíending against a mate threat, These threats must be provided 
by the Orst move, but it appears particularly hard to arrange a mate threat 
on the c4—g8 diagonal. The only chance, however remóte ít might seem, 
lies in the move Neó, At present the f7 pawn covers this square, which is 
also biocked by the rook, However, if the Re6 were to move, then Black 
would have a strong induce ment to move his f-pawn, in order to give 
check. The key must carry a threat, so 1 Rg6 is the most promising move, 
intending 2 Nh3* gxh3 3 Bg3 t fails to 2 Ne6+ fxe6 3 Qf8, whiie 

otherwise Black must inove his f-pawn. In each case the RbS defends 
against mate by e6 whiie the btshop prevenís Ne6, but White must choose 
the right piece to play to d$, 

First, 1 ,,,f6+ is met by 2 d5! (2 BdS? frees f5, whiie 2 NdSt? Rxd$ 
avoíds mate) followed by e6 or Ne6, After l,„f5+, on the other hand, 2 
d$? fails to 2,,,fxe4!, but with Í5 biocked White can play 2 BdS! with 
ímpunity, 2 Nd5-§-? was still refuted by 2,,,Rxd5, After l,,Jfxg6+, there 
cannot be a Novotny based on e6 and Ne6, since 2 d5? fails to 2,,,g3! now 
that the rook ¿s not available to cover g4 after 3 Ne6, However, the 
opening of the Tfile has introduced a new mating possibility, Qf8, which 
White can exploit by 2 NdS-H, 

A perfect problem in every way, 

206 (Karpov) Let’s try to arrange a mate by the White king, White needs 
to defend the Bd2, but not by Kc3 because of the knight at di, However, 
1 b3 or 1 b4 is viable, followed by 2 K mates. Black’s two moves must deal 
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with the Bh7 and Rh6. A Grimshaw at g6 will cut off one of thein, but 
this stili leavcs the piece at g6 to stop the mate. The solutíon ts to use the 
pínned Black queen to interfere with the remainíng piece by sliding along 
the pin-Üne. Suppose, fot exainple, that Black plays Bg6 and Qe4. Of all 
the squares around White’s king, only b3 is acccssible, so Whíte musí take 
care not to block ít with his b-pawn. The solution is 1 Bg6 b4 2 Qe4+ Kb3. 
In the other solution, which involves Rg6 and Qe6, only b4 is free, so this 
one runs 1 Rg6 b3 2 Qe6+ Kb4. 

207 (Rukhlls) There is already a set Grimshaw at d4 by L..Bd4 2 Qe4 
and I...Rd4 2 Nc3, but if this is to be the main idea, the point of the 
WRdl is far from clear. The mates l...Rc4 2 dxc4 and l,..Re4 2 Qxe4 
work perfectiy well without the rook. White can only make good use of it 
by 1 d4! (not 1 Bd4? Nxg6, amongst others), threat 2 Nb6. The original 
mates arising if Black plays to d4 have been prevented by the opening of 
the bl-g6 and h3-a3 Unes, but they have been replaced by the pin-mates 
l...Rxd4 2 Nb4 and l...Bxd4 2 Nf6. Black has two other defences based 
on playing to d3, which prevenís White cutting off the other guard of d4 
by Nb6. This causes a Black Grimshaw after which the set mates reappear; 

1 ...Rd3 2 Qe4 and 1 ...Bd3 2 Nc3. 

208 (Rehm) The White rook and knight battery generates maítng ideas, 
for example 1 Nhó+ Ke5 2 Nxf7, prevented only by the Rb7, and 1 Ne3+ 
Ke5 2 Nc4, covered by the Rc8. Black’s defensiva Unes internet at c7, 
suggesting a Plachutta-type interference. White’s problem is that he must 
keep maktng instant threats, or ...gS disrupts the battery. After 1 Bc7! 
White threaíens 2 Bxd6+ in addítion to 2 Ne3+/Nh6+, so Black is forced 
to take the bishop with one of the rooks. After 1 ...Rbxc7, for example, 
White needs to deflect the Rc7 off the 7th rank in order to mate by Nhó-h 

2 Bc6 would threaten 3 Ne3+ Ke5 4 Nc4, but Black doesn’t have to take 
the bishop; instead, 2...g5! defends. White must invert his order of moves 
by 2 Ne3+ KeS 3 Bcéí, when Black really does have to take the bishop, 
allowing mate after 3 Rxc6 4 Ng4+ Kf4 5 Nh6+ KeS 6 Nxf7. After 
1 .Rcxc7 there is a symmetrical varíation: 2 Nh6+ KeS 3 Bd7' Rxd7 4 
Ng4+ Kf4 5 Ne3+ KeS 6 Nc4. 

209 (Kubbel) Congratulatíons if you solved this! Several Black men 
are already occupied defending against mate threats; the pieces at h7, 
g5 and el are preventíng mates by Nfd3, Rd5 and Ne6 respectively. 
There are severa! ways these pieces could mutually interfere with each 
other, but at the moment no White pieces are able to play to one of the 
crucial squares. The key 1 Bg4! threaíens the Novotny interference 2 BfS, 
followed by mate at d3 or d5. A quiet threat in a three*mover usually 
makes the solving process more difficult, and this problem is no exception. 
Black has a variety of defences featuring a wtde range of interferences and 
obstructions: 
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1) The variations i -Rge5 2 Neó+ Rxe6 3 RdS and l -Ree5 2 Rd5+ 
Rxd5 3 Ne6 form a type of Plachutta which doesn*t involve the capture of 
a White piece at the critica! square. This is called a Wtirzburg-Plachutta 
and it stands in the same relationship to the Plachutta as the Grimshaw 
does to the Novotny. 

2) After l...Nh3 (to meet 2 Bf$ by Nxf4 covering d3 and d5) 2 Bf3! 
(threat Rb5, so Black nuist play to e4 to free c6 for the king) there is a 
Grimshaw at e4 by X„Re4 3 Nfá3 and 2_Be4 3 Neó, 

3) Black can defend by playing the Bh7 across the critical square f5- 
After JL.Bc2, the knight cannot occupy c2 so White plays 2 Bd2 (threat 
Bb4) RdS 3 Rxd5. On the other hand, l.Mcl (so that if 2 Bf5? then 
2_Nb4!) prevenís the bishop occupying c2, which can be exploited by 
2 Be6! (threat 3 Na4) and íf 2-,-Rxe¿ 3 Nxe6, or 2-,Rd5 3 Rxd5, Notice 
that this is a case of mutual obstruction between bishop and knight; it is 
not an interference, The former involves denying access to a square, while 
the latter involves denying access to a Une, 

4} Finally I-,-BI>Í avotds the obstruction at c2, but as it turns out c2 is 
a critical square, and by Crossing it Black allows 2 Bd2 Nc2 3 Nfd3. 

210 (Whyalt) Another three-mover with a quiet threat, and again hard 
to solve, I gave the hint that there is a Black Grimshaw so the solver’s eye 
should have been drawn to the square g6, At íirst síght there is no conceiv- 
able reason why Black should want to play _Bg6 or -..Rg6, but one 
possible motivatíon would be to play his rook to the Hrst rank, L^BxfS 
faíls to 2 Nxc4, so these are in fact the only two moves to free the rook- 
In turn s this suggests that the threat inight be 2 Kc8/d8- This makes sense 
after ! Bxc6!, threat 2 Kd8 unpinning the bishop for 3 Bd7, Black’s queen 
is tied to the inates at c5, d4 and d5, so cannot defend- Notice that White 
can also unpin the Bc6 by 2 BcS and 2 Rc5, but these aren’t threats 
because of 2 Bc5 Bxf5f and 2 Rc5 Rxf6!, exploiting the White Grimshaw 
at c5- However, after the Grimshaw moves at g6, one of these defences is 
ruled out and White can choose his own move at c5: l.Rgó 2 BcS! or 
! íít Bg6 2 Rc5!, The similarity with Diagram 200 is stnking, 

211 (Vukíevic) 1 d4! 

White plunges straíght in with a Plachutta at d4- The Ra4 musí control g4 t 
whííe the RdS holds d3, It míght seem that this is immedíately fatal, but 
fortunately for Black the White Unes of action cross at f5. so Black can 
play a counter-Flachutta, 

1 ... Í5! 

2 Qxf5 

This move and the next represent the heart of the problem, White needs to 
transfer his queen to d7 without loss of time in anticipation of the line 
d7-h7 beingopened later 
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2 ... Raxd4 

3 Qd7! 

The threat is Bd3+, so the rook has io return along the fourth rank 
(3...Rf4 4 Bxf4 gxf4 4 Qxg4+ and 3...Re4 4 Bxe4 f5 5 QxfS lead to mate 
in seven). 

3 ... Ra4 

Or b4 or c4; it maltes no difference. 

4 d4! f5! 

Plachuíta and counter-Pláchuíta again, but now the White queen gains 
access ío h7. 

5 BxfS Rdxd4 

6 Qh7! 

The point of White’s play is that he can switch from a double line-up on 
one diagonal to a doubie Iine-up on the other diagonal in just a single 
move. Black is left with the wrong rook on d4 and lacks a tempo to set up 
a defence with rooks on d4 and d5. 

6 ... R«4 

There is no satisfactory way to meet the threat of Bd3+. 

7 Bxg4+ Rxg4 

8 Qd3 mate. 


CHAPTER 10 

223 (O’Shea) Black has made one pawn capture, from the h-file to the 
g-file, and thís balances the single missing White man. Since Black could 
not have played ...hxg last move, Black hasn’t just taken a piece. Moreover, 
the last move wasri’t a move/promotion at el, ñor a move by the BBh7. 
Could it have been ...b7-b6? In this case BBc8 was taken on its original 
square and BBh7 is a proinoted pawn. The only missing Black pawn is the 
a-pawn and as all Black captures have been accounted for, it must have 
promoted at al. This would produce a black-squared bishop, so the last 

move wasn’t ...b7-b6. A similar argument rules out ...g7.g6. In this case 

BBcl is a promoted pawn, but it could have been produced byapromotion 
at al, so we have to look a íittle deeper. The pawn at a5 must have made a 
capture to allow Black’s a-pawn to reach al and together with the BBf8 
and the five White pawn captures implied by the kingside pawn structure, 
this gives seven White captures, more than the number of missing Black 
men. Final ly Black could not have just moved his king, since moves from 
d3, d4, d5 or Í4 leave the king in illegal double checks, while moves from 
e3 and O are impossible since the White pawns have no previous move. 
Thus the last move was ...i7 f5 and the key I eSxfó leaves Black in 
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zugzwang, as the variations I***b5/bxa5 2 Nc5, I***c5 2 Bd5, I***d6/d5 2 
Rxe7,1 ***e6/e5 2 Nd6, l***gxh5 2 Qxh7, I***exf6+ 2 MxflS, l_Bxb2 2 Re2, 

1 ***Bxd2+ 2 Nxd2 and l ***Bxgg 2 Qxgé prove* 

224 (Barnes) a) there is no reason why White shouldn’t castle, so the 
key is 1 Ba3 (threat 2 Ke2), with the Unes l***Qxg2 2 Ne2, l***Rxd2 2 
Kxd2, 1 ***Rb4 2 0-0-0 and i ***Rxe4+ 2 Nxe4* Note that playing J Ke2? 
firstfailsto l***Qxg2* 

b) Suppose that White's king has never moved* A Black rook could not 
have reached hi without checking the White king, so this rook must be a 
promoted pawn* Then Black’s pawns must have made at least five captures 
(e*g* **Ji4xg3xh2 and ***e5xf4xg3xh2), but only four White mea are 
missing* Thus Whlte's king has moved and he may not castle* The solution 
is I Ke2 (threat 2 Bb2/a3) ieading to mate after i***QaS 2 Ba3,1 ***Rxe4* 

2 Nxe4, l***Rxd2+ 2 Bxd2, J***Rb4 2 Bb2 or L**Ra4 2 Ba3* The pawn at 
g7 prevenís the defence ***Qxg2* 

225 (Aioni) a) The first part doesn't involve any retro-analysis and has 
the solution I Qf7 Kb2 2 c3+ dxc3 3 Qb3* cxb3* 

b) The solution of part (a) fails, but we can prove that White's last 
move was b2—b4* The only altematíve is a king move, but Kb2-c3 leaves 
the a3 pawn with no move, whüe Kd4—c3 results in an íllegal double 
check* Thus Black may begin I cxb3 and the rest of the solution runs 
I***Kxd3 (not 1**Xc4 2 Qxd2 and White has no waiting move) 2 Qxd2+ 
Kc4 3 Qa5 cxb3* 

226 (Undner) This problem contains a diabólica! trap for the unwary 
solver* Many of you probably reasoned Uke this: White's last move wasn’t 
wíth the rook or knight, since this would have left Black in check, whüe a 
king move from g3, g4, g5 or h5 gives rise to an illegal double check* All 
sixteen Black men are on the board, so the last move wasnT e3xd4* It 
musí, therefore, have been d2~~~d4 and the solution is J cxd3 Kxh3 
(White’s only waiting move) 2 d4 Na3* Unfortunately there is a serious 
Oaw in the logíc* White’s last move could have been Kg3—h4 if the 
previous moves were 1 ** t g4xf3* 2 f2—f4* So one en passant capture proves 
that another isn’t allowed* The solution is actually I Bxd4 Rxb3 2 RcS 
Nd2* 

227 (Haas) We have to work out which player is to move* Suppose 
Black has just moved* We can elimínate moves by the Bg8, Qhg and Rd3 
completely, together with the king moves **Xd7/e7--e6, which leave an 
impossible double check* The only candldates are ***g6-g5, a promotion at 
gl or hi and **Xd6-(or x)e6* The first is ruled out because the BBg8 is 
left with no entry* Pawn promotions requíre at least three Black pawn 
captures, one more than the number of missing White men, so the last 
move must have been 1 **Xd6-( or x ) eb* This leaves the king in double 
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check frorn the Rd4 and Bh2, but we have already seen that this can be 
arranged with the aid oí an en passant capture, The sequence oí retractions 
can be extended to l,,jftdóxPeó 2 Pd5xPeó* e7-e5, but what was White's 
move immedia tely prior to this? If 3 Kf4-e4+ then Black’s last move must 
have been ,,,gó-g5+, when the position of the BBg8 is impossible, so it 
must have been 3 g3—g4t, Taking this move back leaves us with an even 
more difficuit task, All the argumente which applied to the diagram 
position still opérate, so we are once again left wtth oniy the Black king to 
provide the last move. Moves from c$, eó and d7 are genuinely impossible 
and c7 scarcely looks more promising, so it seems that we have come to 
the end, One of the difíteulties wtth retroanaiytical probiems is that the 
solver is not forced to uncover all the htdden potnts in the position to find 
the right answer. For example, niany solvers would stop here faced wtth 
the ’obvious’ iüegality of Black’s king moves, and they would correctly 
deduce that Black is to play in the diagram, They would have overlooked 
the retraction 3,„Kc7~46 4 b7xa8-N*, Retractions mvolvtng promotions 
and en passant captures are particularly easy to overlook and it is advisable 
to double-check an apparentiy illegal position to make sure that further 
retractions really are impossible, We have come to the end of the argument 
now, since replactng a Black piece at a8 leaves only ftve mtsstng Black men, 
one of them the BBÍB, So only four are available for White pawn captures, 
but ftve captures are necessary for the pawns to reach their present 
positions. 

So White has just moved in the diagram and Black plays 1 ,,,Nf2 mate, 

228 (Haas) i hope that you managed to borrow another rook to set up 
the position! The answer is to remove the BBh7, We must prove that this 
makes the position ¿Ilegal. 

The only missing Black pawn is the hpawn, so this must have promoted 
to produce the thtrd Black rook, It could not have promoted at gl as the 
newly created rook would have been trapped in the córner, Therefore it 
must have made captures on the g-ñle, the fíale and at e!. Another pawn 
capture took place at bó or b$ and the WRhl was taken at gi or hl, This 
accounts for all missing White men, 

The next step is to try disentaogling the top left córner, The fkst point 
is that White cannot retract a4-a5, The reason is that originally the 
bottom left córner had WBcl, WFb2 and BRel, Black’s knight buried itself 
on al, White played b3 to free the bishop, but with the a pawn at a4 the 
BRel could never have escaped, Thus a4-a5 occurred long ago to free the 
BRei, Two Black men are missing, One was taken at e3, so we cannot 
retract b4xa5 since this implies two White queenside pawn captures, Thus 
no retractions are possibie by the Pa5, Pb5, Qaó and Rbó, íf the White 
king plays to a8, he cannot retract Bb8-a7 as the BQ has no previous 
move. Can White uncapture a piece in the top left comer? Try KaSxpiece 
b8, The piece cannot be a rook or queen as White would be in an illegal 
check, a bishop gives two black-squared bishops and a knight leaves BBc8 
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as the only missing Black piece, This is imposstble as White's only pawn 
capture occurred at e3, a black square, Similar arguments elimínate 
Kb8xa8 and (with WKa8) Bb8xa7, White is equally unable to retract 
f2xe3, as this took place ages ago to allow Bíack’s h-pawn to el, The 
significance of proving that White can't uncapture a Black piece is that in 
order to retract Black's rooks away from their presen! positions at c? and 
d7, they have to be played out via the 8th rank, This will gtve an (Ilegal 
check to the White king unless there is a Black piece available to use as a 
shield, We have proved that White can't uncapture a piece, so the only 
possibility is to use the Black king as the shield, 

The plan ts to put the WK at a8 and BK at c8, then retract ,.,Rd8-d7, 
,„Re8~ d8 and „*Rd7-c7, The first objection to this is that whiie Biack's 
king ts at c8, White is in retrostalemate, so befóte Black starts the above 
plan he musí journey with his king to gl, via c5 and a3, to uncapture a 
White took, This rook wiil provide White with an unlímited supply of 
retrotempi while hts king is bottled up at a8, The second objection is more 
sertous, With WKa8, BKc8, BRe8, BRd7, we seem to be home and dry, for 
Black may retract „,c7™c6 to free the BRb6 to be unpromoted at el, But 
how did the WK get to a8? Via e6, d7 and c8, obviouslyt Unfortunately if 
White is to retract hts king out via d7 and e6, Black*s king musí be 
removed first and this wiil expose the White king to an (Ilegal check* The 
only way out of this dilemma ts to use another Black piece as a shield on 
the eighth rank while Black's king moves out of the way, b8 and c8 are 
no good stnce the king's path to d? is still blocked, so the shield musí be at 
d8, There isn’t very much room in Biack's positton and the poor rooks wiil 
have to be at d7 and e8 tf d8 ts blocked, but then White's kinggets stuck 
when it re aches c8, since the d7 rook cannot be moved, 

This completes the proof that the positton without the BBh7 is Üiegal, 
but it ts interesting to see how it can be dtsentangíed when the Bh7 is 
present, The retractions run 14,*.KÍ2xRgl, 26*.díd8-e8 27 Ka8 b8 Kc8- 
d8 28 R moves Rd8-d7 29 R moves Re8-d8 30 R moves Kd8-~c8 31 R 
moves Bf5-h7 32 R moves Bc8™f5, Then retract BK out of the way, Rc7 
goes back to d8, WK comes to c7, BBc8 moves to h5, BRs go to a8 and b8, 
WK to d7 and finally Black retraets „x7-c6. The Rb6 can then be unpro¬ 
moted at el without leaving the White king in the lurch, The rest is easy, 

229 (Fasher) It is tempting to introduce a new White queen by retracting 
**JKxQa6, However, taking back „,Kb6xQa6 doesn't lead to a helpmate in 
one, while taking back *,,Kb5xQaÓ is illegai, stnce White has no previous 
move, To arrange a helpmate in one, it seems likely that a new White piece 
wiil have to be introduced, so retracting ,„d7xc6 looks promising. Too 
promistng, in fací, since there are apparently three Solutions: 

1) retract ,*,d7xQc6 and play 1 b6 Qc8* 

2) retract ♦*,d7xBc6 and play 1 Ba2 Bb5, 

3) retract _d7xNc6 and play 1 Ba2 Nb4/b8* 

The only way to decide between these is to conduct someretro-analysis. 
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First the BBbí musí be a prometed pawn. The four Black pawns in the 
diagram are Black’s a, b, c and d-pawns, so the pawn which promoted at 
bl musí have been the e-pawn originaUy, reaching bl via captures at dó, 
c5, b4, a3 and bl. The remaining Black pawn captures occurred at bó and 
a5, making seven tn all. Taking inte account the newly resurrected piece at 
c6 and the fací that the el bishopdied on its original square, this accounts 
for al! the missing White men. Notice that White *$ fl bishop cannot have 
reached bl and ali the remaining captures took place on black squares* It 
follows that this bishop musí be the piece to be uncaptured at c6, since all 
the others were taken earlier. So only solution (2) is valid, 

230 (Haas) Just as in Kofman’s problem (Diagram 222), White already 
has a mate by ! Kxg7 and 2 Rf8, if it were possible to prove that Black 
canT castle. The solution is for White to retract Rb3xBbl H Consider the 
kingside pawn structure* The el bishop must have entered before White 
played g3, so the sequence of moves must have been f2xe3, WB plays to el 
and WN píays to fl and only then g3* It follows that WBfl must have been 
eaptured on its home square, so that the Ba4 is a promoted pawn. Apart 
from the WBfl, there is just one remaining White piece avaUable for Black 
captures, namely the queen, which was taken at g5 or g6. 

Black’s last move could not have been **.b2-bÍ= l B or ..^xbl^B, as 
both these require another Black pawn capture. Therefore Black’s last 
move must have been ...Rf5-~b5+ and, by the same logic, this move wasn’t 
a capture. Thanks to the chotee of b3 for Whiie’s rock in the retraction, 
his previous move has to be b5xa6** The pawn at b5 must have made a 
capture earlier to arrive at its present position behind the b4 pawn 
(remember Black isn’t allowed another capture). So White has made two 
captures with the pawn currently at a6 and three with the pawns on the 
e-fiíe. The BBf8 was never available for a pawn capture, so a quick count 
proves that the pawn which promoted to become the bishop at a4 made at 
most one capture. This pawn must have been either the a-pawn or the 
b-pawn, so the oniy possible promotion squares are a8 and c8. If c8, it 
must have been the bpawn, but it takes too many captures to get round 
Black’s b-pawn. Thus the a4 bishop was born by a promotion at a£, and 
Black can*t castle because his a8 rook must have moved* Normally ‘can*! 
castle* problems rely on proving that the king has moved, but this one is 
a rare exception. 

231 (Flaksin) Retro-anaiytical studies are rare beasts, but this one is wel! 
worth a cióse examinaüon. A book shouldn*! end without leaving some- 
thing for the reader to do, so I will give the results of the retro-analysis 
without going through the detailed argumente required to estabüsh each 
point. After having persevered through the rest of this chapter, you 
shouldn*t have too much trouble filling in the details. 

ít is possible to prove that no captures or pawn moves took place 
during the previous fifty Black moves and forty-nine White moves. Henee 
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White has only to play a non-capturing non-pawn move to claim a draw 
under íhe fífty-move rule. If he doesn’t do this he will lose, for Black has a 
decisive material advan tage in the diagram. The re is precisely one such 
move available, so White plays 1 Ne6 and claims his draw, Of course, it 
may be that more than flfty consecutive moves have already taken place 
without a pawn move or a capture, because one can never prove that 
pointless oscillations have not occurred. But the study is still sound, 
because 1 Ne6 is the only move which piaran tees the draw based only on 
the Information present in the diagram. 

It is impossible to specify precisely what the position was 49,5 moves 
ago, but it must have been similar to this. 



Even though some pieces might have been on different squares, the 
pawn structure must have been tike this. White plays (íhese are ordinary 
forward moves): 1 exd4 2 Re4 3 Rh4 4 Rh7 5 Rg7 Bh7 6 Rg8 7 Kg7 8 
Rb8 9 Rb7 10 Bb8 11 Ra7 12 Ra5 (Black plays waiting moves the whole 
time) 13 Re4 14 Rh4 Bg8 15 Rh7 16 Kh6 17 Rg7 Bh7 18 Rg8 19 Ba7 20 
Rb8 21 Rb7 22 Bb8 23 Ra7 24 R7a6 Kb7 25 RbS Kc8 26 Rb4 Kd8 27 
Ra5 Ke8 28 RabS Ra7 29 pass (e.g. Rc4) Rb7 30 Ba7 Rb8 31 pass Rd8 32 
Bb8 Ra7 33 Ra4 Rb7 34 Ba7 Rbb8 35 Rba5 Rbc8 36 Bb8 Km 37 Ra7 
Re8 38 Rb7 Rcd8 39 Ba7 40 RbS (Black waits with his queen) 41 Re8 42 
Bb8 43 Ra7 44 Rb7 45 Ba7 46 Rcb8 Rc8 47 NÍ4 Red8 48 Ne6+ Ke8 49 
Nf8 pass 50 Kg7 Qh4, and we have Diagram 231. 
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This üst is intended as a guide to those who wish to read further about 
chess problems, More than a thousand books have been pubüshed on the 
subject of chess compósiiiori, só It’is veiy mueh a personal selection. 

Many chess próblém books are hard to obtain, especially those origina 
at^Sg ff Easterh Europe.||^ltunátely the' Biitish Chess Problem Society 
^nins an effkient book procurement Service, in addition to produemg its 
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¿own bi-monthly magazine ,The ProM (^ t &o th ^he magazine J ^the 


Collese University* Cántótbuiy, Keirt CT2 jjS4 a Grcat BiTO inj 

■*Ti&r¡wrfat^^ ¡a tw» 

book. [ 14| and [20] provide clear defínitions of the many technical terxns 
used in problem litera ture, although they deal almost exciusively with 
direct-mate problema. Most problem books are eompilations of one 
eomposer’s work, or a selection of ‘best’ problems. In the first category, 
[3], [12] and [22] are outstandíng. [22] rsthe eolleeted problems of Lev 
i nshinskv (1913-76), probably the greatest ever eomposer of three- 
movers. The best of the second category is [19], a series of books covering 
the period from 1914 to the presen! day and aiming togive the very best 
of twentíeth-century composition. Like many books in the list, these are 
quite a daunting prospect for the beginner, since the problems and 
Solutions are given without any commentary. After having read Solving in 
Style the reader shouid be sufficiently familiar with problem conventions 
to tackle them. 

If you are not so interested in direct-mate problems, but fancya diet of 
heipmátes or selfmaies.tKén IngérieráT y bu will be out ofluck, since for 
some reason problem books have tended to steer clear of anything not 
-compietely orthodox. However, f l! has a high proportion of heipm átes, ' 
while [21] covers the serieshelpmate Reíd thoroüghly. FinaHy,J ?T is a 
' remarkabíe study of extreme effects In problema, the arialysif üfexeepHom 
ally detaileeL 

Perhaps your ambition is to compose yourself* In this case you won’t 
find much guidance in problem books. Luckily the one book dealing with 
composition, [17], is exeellent. 

jjie remaining books in the list. are for. studjr j entou^te»XllLjm. 
[16] are the standard study compiíations in Enghsiífalthmjh_a^ainjhe_ 
"lack of commentary gives a very dry impression. [2] is highiy recommended 
‘for over-the-board playera who want to read about studies, since each 
position is itítroduceB'íñ éntértaimhg style, Tfié Soviet eomposer ¿asparían 
has produced a numberof exeellent study eompilations. One ofthém. Jm 
has been translated into rather peculiar JBnglish, but after all it’s the chess 
That counts. [11] and [ 24] are amongst íhe best collections of the work 
"t>f individual composers; botíi books contain accurate and careful analysis. 

Finaily, many books dealing with over-the-board endings have studies 
scattered through them. 1 will pick just one, [ 18]. 
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Further Gambit Chess Books 

www.gambitbooks.com 


Chess Training for Budding Champions 

Jesper Hall 

‘‘Hall offers very useful synopses al the end of each chapler highlighiing the 
key points covered. He siso oífers the student exercises and, perhaps most 
importantly, suggestions for further rcading. Thts book is highly recom- 
mended to aspiring students (1600-2400), as well as chess trainers” - John 
Donaldson, ¡mide Chess Online 

Understanding Chess Move by Move 

John Nunn 

“A wonderful book about 30 wonderful games. The analysis is ñrst rale, the 
commentary cogen!, and the productíon excelient. What is there no! to like? 
Tn the end, I couldn’t fmd anything to fault, and that ts why iteams the high- 
est rating. Buy thts book, you will not be sorry” - Randy Bauer f Randy's 
Revealing Reviews 

101 Attacking Ideas in Chess 

Joe Gallagher 

‘The latest in an excellent series...Gallagher discloses various attaddng 
stratagems whtch should beneñt all aspiring students of the game” - JJ\ 
Walshy irish Times 

Fundamental Chess Endtngs 

Karsíen MüIIer Se Frank Lamprecht 

FCB is the first truly modem one-volume endgame encyclopaedia: a mas- 
terful work that anaíyses and assesses all major endgames. Key principies 
are explained, and the authors also emphasize the practica! side of endgame 
play, giving rules of thumb, principies and thinking methods. 

“A book has emerged that looks to be the new standard for endgame evalúa- 
tions... 1 recommend thts book highly” - Cecil Rosne r t Winnipeg Free Press 

The Taimanov Siciiian 

Graham Burgess 

This popular opening (1 e4 c5 2 $)f3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 #)xd4 4ic6) is one of 
Black* s most flexible choices in the Stctlian Defence. 

"Burgess has done an impressive Job compiling up-to-date Information” - 
Einar GauseJ Dagbladet 
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Test Your Chess 

Steffen Pedersen 

"The examples are well chosen and challenging. Test Your Chess is a useful 
traíning book for players from 2000 to 2400 that are serious about improv- 
ing their chess. This book will impro ve the conscientious reader’s analytical 
sktlls and increase his understanding of the game.” - John Donaldson, ín- 
side Chess 

Understanding Pawn Play irt Chess 

Draáen Marovié 

Chess owes its extraordinary strategic depth to pawns. They can be 
blockers, battering-rams, self-sacrificing heroes, or if mishandled they can 
be weak and provide targets. 

“Contains over 100 complete games, each demonstrating a particular pawn 
strategy.„an excellent book" - Alan Borwell, Scottish Correspondence 
Chess 

World Champion at the Third Attempt 

Grigory Sanakoev 

It is rare that a Correspondence World Champion annotates a collection of 
the finest games from his career with such detailed notes. Sanakoev’s daz- 
zling sacrificial attacks are especially instructive as they have had to with- 
stand the most scrupulous anal y sis. 

“A remarkable book of commentary and games” - Bob Long, The Chess 
Gazette 

How to Be Lucky ¡n Chess 

David LeMoir 

Some players have an inexhaustible supply of chessboard luck. No matter 
what teouble they find themselves in, they somehow manage to escape. Here 
LeMoir aims to help ordinary players, who may have little tíme for studying 
chess, to makc the most of tíieir abilities. 

“LeMoir here adopts a no-nonsense uncompltcated way to show club- 
standard players just how best to lure opponents imo making errors” - 
JJ.Walsh, Irish Times 

Storming the Barricades 

Larry Christíansen 

“A tnte feast of initiative-based, dynamic, hard-hittíng chess. It is also good 
to see a sparkling, modern selection rather than the same oíd cíassics that 
lovers of chess literature are so used to. The examples for Storming the Bar¬ 
ricades are almost entirely drawn from the last three decades and even in- 
elude games from 1999. It makes a fine textbook for aUacking play for the 
new Milíennium, especially for club-players and above” - Jonathan Levitt, 
Club Kasparov 
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The Slav 

Graham Burgess 

“Burgess hasdone a very conscientiousjob, He gives you a very good sur- 
vey of what has happened up to now and in openings where he has per¬ 
sonal involvement, like the 5 c4 Gambit, he oífers a great deal oí personal 
insight,,, a ñrst-rate opening book” - John Donaldson, ínside Chess On¬ 
line 

The System 

A World Champion *s Ápproach to Chess 
Hans Bertiner 

One oí the most successful conespondence players oí all time explains his 
own controversia! set of chess principies, 

'The strength of the book is the insight it gives oí how a World Champion 
Correspondence player approaches chess and seleets his moves, There are 
many issues that Berlmer covers that wül make you think even if you do not 
agree with them” - Áustralian Chess Forum 

The Gambit Guide to the Benko Gambit 

Stefíen Pedersen 

“We are quite comfortablc labelling The Gambit Guide to the Benko Gam¬ 
bit as the best work to date on this opening,,, it should quickly become the 
book of choice on the Benko Gambit” - Glenn Budzinski, Chess Cafe Web 
Site 

The Road to Chess Improvement 

Alex Yermolinsky 

Winner of the United States Chess Federation award for Best Chess Book 
A United States Champion offers Solutions to the reai-life problem of im~ 
proYing one’s chess, With refreshing candour Yermolinsky passes on in- 
sights he has gaiaed over years oí ptaying and tcaching, 

,,a magnificent achievement, by far the ñnest book Tve ever seen on the 
subject of praetical play” - Matthew Sadíer, New In Chess 

The Gambit Guide to the English Opening: 

Carsten Hansen 

“Hansenis very honestin his summaries, The reader reaJly can trust his reo 
ommendations,,, [he] has found a number oí mistakes in GM analysis ,,, a 
must buy” - Richard Pallisen Hull Chess Club Magazine 

The Symmetrical English 

Carsten Hansen 

“If you play these systems for either side, this is now the ncw *bible\ more 
original and user-friendly than Bagirov and more up-to-daie than Watson” - 
FhilÁdams, Checkpoint 
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Üynamic Pawn Play in Chess 

Drazen Marovic 

How should pawns be used in the ftght for the centre? How does the centra! 
pawn-formation affect ptanning for both sides? These questions are central 
to understanding chess, and are answered by this wonderfully instructive 
book. 

“A fabulous feastof energetic ex ampies ilfustrating the irresistible power of 
pawns” ~ Paul Motwani , The Scotsman 

The Gambit Cuide to the Modern Benoni 

John Watson 

The Modern Benoni, which arises after 1 d4 í'sfó 2 c4 c5 3 d5 e6, is one of 
Black's most swashbuckling openings. 

“Watson gives a lot of new ideas and tries to improve on existing theory. 
Most of the time he is successfuf... afine book” - S 0 ren Segaard, Seagaaní 
Reviews 

Chess Champion from China 

Xie Jun 

The remarkable story of how a young Chinese girl rose to becoine Women’s 
World Champion. 

“Jun comes across as a character of warmth and humility as she charts her 
ñrst steps as an innocent in the Western world. Highly recomraended." ~ 
John Walker, Oxford Times 

The Dynamic English 

Tony Rosten 

This is the aggressive player’s guide to a txaditional opening, 1 c4. Ineludes 
recommendations against every black defence. 

"... you couldn’t wish for a better book” - Schach Markt 

How to Beat Your Dad at Chess 

Murray Chandler 

“My husband and í coach a schofastic chess team and we really like your 
book How to Beat your Dad at Chess. We recommend ií to kids all the time. 
We have a son who is 12 who is being coached by a Master named Ándrew 
Whatley and he has recently discovered your book and is recommending it 
to all his students as weü” - Sharon Mayes, Chess Nuts Chess Supplies 

Vishy Anand: My Best Games of Chess 

Vishy Anand 

British Chess Federarían Book of the Year 

A splendid collection of 57 of Anand’s best games, featuring detailed and 
entertaintng commentary. 

“A cracker... you are bound to enjoy every page” - CHESS Magazine 
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Play the Open 6ames as Black 

John Emms 

A detailed guide, from Black's viewpoint, to facing such openings as the 
King's Gambit, Vienna, Scotch, Four Knights, Italian Gama, Bishop's 
Opening and the variety of oddball gambíts White can try after I e4 e5- 
“Filis an important niche in the markef ™ John Pugh Chess Post 

101 Chess Opertirtg Traps 

Steve Giddins 

This compilationof common opening traps is essential reading, as it focuses 
on traps that club players are most likcly to fall fot 
“To my deüght and amazement [my opponent] fell straight into the trap ” - 
Alee Toli t Open File 

The Gambit GuMe to the Bogo-indían 

Steffen Pedersen 

After 1 d4 2 c4 eó 3 the underrated move 3---&b4-i" enables Black 
to díctate the opening battle from move three- 

“Pick out the bits headed Quick Summary and gain some valuable insights 
into this ambitious opening for Black/' - Bernard Hanison F Chess Post 

Understandíng the Grüofeld 

Jonathan Rowson 

“The most sattsfytng aspect of Rowson's book is the depth of explanatíon he 
provides- He does not talk down to bis readers- On the contrary, he assumes 
you are bis equal and a willing companion in a fascinating search for truth in 
the GrünfekT - Craig Pritchen, The Heratd 

John Nurrn’s Chess Puzzle Book 

John Nunn 

This innovative chess puzzle book will stretch you to the absolute limit The 
reader is put in the real-game situation of having to find the best move, not 
knowing what the theme or goal is- 

“An excellent tactical battle manual built around 250 test positions with 
clear Solutions given in impressive detail” - Douglas Bryson F Scoitand On 
Sunday 

The Severa Deadly Chess Slrts 

Jonathan Rowson 

The author delves into chess psychology to investígate the main reasons 
why che$$~piayers blunder. 

“Rowson has broken ranks by wñting about playing chess as it actually is 
rather than as it ought to be and should be greatly commended for this- This 
ís a book which, in conírast to the vast majority of its brethren, I will con¬ 
tinué to visit and revisit” - Jon Speelman t The Independent 
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Learn Chess 

JohnNunn 

“Learn Chess by Grandmaster 0r John Nunn is ideal for anyone who’s just 
starting out now, with keenness to develop into a successfuí player” - Paul 
Motwam, The Scotsman 

101 Chess Opening Surprises 

Graham Burgess 

This book contales an amazing array of opening thunderbolts, each as- 
sessed both in tenns of soundness and its ability to surpn.se and shock. 

“A collection of tricky little-known lines of play which can catch out even 
well preparad opponents” - Leonard Barden, Evening Standard 

The Main Lina Freneh: 3 4lc3 

Steffen Pedersen 

The Frersch Defence is one of the most popular chess openings - and with 3 
£lc3 White confronta it head-on, The result is often a ferocious battie. Black 
tries to destroy or damage White’s central pawn phalanx. and some of the 
variations (such as the Winawer Poisoned Pawn) me amongst the sharpest in 
opening theory. 

Secrets of Practica! Chess 

John Nunn 

This acclaimed book is packed full of useful advice on how to make the 
most of your exisüng talent, be it defending difñcult positions, studying 
opening or avoiding common mistakes. 

“I have about 15 of Nunn’s books and none have ever disappointed me, I 
thoroughly recommend this book, especially to any player who ... wants to 
know how to set about improving” - Luke McShane, Sunday Express 

S.T.A.R. Chess 

Paul Motwani 

Grandmaster Motwani goes into Warp Drive to explain Strategy, Tactics, 
Attack and Reaction, in a book chockfull of good advice, puzzles and anee- 
dotes. 

‘The most refreshingly different book for a very long time” - Ken 
Bloodworth, Western Morning News 

The Ultímate Chess Puzzle Book 

John Ernms 

1001 puzzle positions - grouped by an interesting variety of elassiñeations 
- to help you improve your tac tic al skills. 

“... exceptional... the perfect resource for improving your game by studying 
tactics and it’s accessible to players of all strengths" - Mark Donlan, Chess 
Horizons 
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The GambU Cuide to the Torre Attack 

Graham Burgess 

1 d4 %í& 2 £üf3 c6 3 J$Lg5 is a very attractive System for White as it cnabies 
him to set the agenda from the outset. 

“This excellent book sltouid be in the hands of ai! students ... very weil pro- 
duced” - George Koltanowski San Francisco Chronicle 

Secrets of Rook Endings 

John Nunn 

“In 50 years* time Secrets of Rook Endings witl be regarded as one of the 
truly great ciassics of the twentieth century ... it is as cióse as any book can 
ever realistically come to perfection on its subject” - Julián Hodgson, Brit~ 
ish Chess Magazine 

Chess Highllghts of the 20th Century 

Graham Burgess 

“Even in writing an eminently aceessible, popular book, Burgess has stiü 
bothered to pul a great dea! of effort into details whtch correct the histórica! 
record. 

“Burgess’s seiection of games and key positions is just superb, and can 
hardly fai! to deíight even jaded fans. The goal of the book is to deüght the 
reader with a joumey through our chess past and with a host of fun and in- 
triguing games... ‘Chess Highiights of the 20th Century" succeeds in thal re¬ 
gará” - John Watson, The Week In Chess 

Secrets of Modem Chess Strategy 

John Watson 

British Chess Federation Book ofthe Year 

United States Chess Federation Book of the Year 

From the moment of appearance, John Watson’s masterpicce was hailed as a 

modem classic. Taking up where Nimzowitsch leftoff 70 years ago, Watson 

shows how the way chess positions are handled has changed greatiy in mod~ 

ern times. 

“No matter what your level of piay, you wi!i marvei at the insights. .. Watson 
teaches you the classicai rutes of chess, and then iüustrates how those rules 
often must be broken” - Cedí Rosner, Winnipeg Free Press 

The Petroff 

Lasha Janjgava 

This defence has soared in popularity over the past few years, as with I e4 e5 

2 £if3 4if6 Black avoids ail penis of the openings like the Scotch Game or 
Ruy López. 

***** a very comprehensive and thorough guide to the Pctrofif... equally valu- 
able to players of both the Black and the White pieces” - Alan Suttoru En 
Passant . 
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101 Winning Chess Strategies 

Angus Dunnington 

Withouí strategy, a chess game is just a series of tactical tricks. A good sttat- 
egy binds together the tactics, and enables a player to make methodical 
progress towards victory. 

“With ampie diagrams to illustrate the ideas, this is the perfect travelling 
companioit on planes, trains and autorrtobiles” ~ Gary lañe, Chess Moves 

Secrete of Pawnless Endings 

John Nunn 

This book imites grandmaster and machine in the search for ultímate an- 
swers. Following on from his succcssful book Secrets of Rook Endings, 
John Nunn tums his attention towards endgames without pawns. Using 
Computer databases whidi can State with certainly the coiTect result of the 
positions considered in the book, John Nunn has extracíed the most impor- 
tant information and presented it in the form of guidelines and key positions. 
Since the first edition of this book was publishcd, the databases for many 
six-man endings have been created, resulting in some surprising and para- 
doxtcai discoveries. The coverage has therefore becn expanded to inelude 
the most interesting features of diese endings. 

The Most Amazlng Chess Moves of AH Time 

John Emms 

From thousands of candidate games, John Emms has selected the 200 most 
stunning, dazzling, incredible chess moves ever played - moves which can 
be impossible to find, even when you know they are there! 

"Mini introductions or hints accompany each position, and the Solutions al- 
most all contain the complete gamescore, which I believe is a considerable 
bonus in this kind of book” - James Vigus, Dragón 

The Botvinnik Semi-SIav 

Steffcn Pedersen 

Most of today’s top grandmasters have reiied on the razor-sharp Botvinnik 
System (1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 £sf3 £sf6 4 £sc3 e6 5 &g5 dxc4) - especially in 
make-or-break situations. 

‘This system... is certainly notforíhe faint-hearted. What I particularly like 
about the Gambií books are the introductory chapters, which in a few pages 
explain the typical strategic and tactical ideas” ~ Alan Sutton, En Passant 

The Queen’s Gambit & Catatan for Black 

Lasha Janjgava 

This useful repertoire book shows how Black can counter 1 d4 with the 
solid, classical reply l...d5. Once White’s starting advantage is countered, 
Black is ready ío break out and seize the initiative. 

“...a very thorough job” ~ Ckris Rice , Weekend Chess Magazine 
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Secrete of Chess Intuition 

Aíexander Beíiavsky & Adrián Mikhalchishin 

1 ntuition i s a key element of success in chess, but many peopie believe that it 
cannot be trained, Beíiavsky and Mikhalchishin show otherwise, By treat- 
ing various aspects of intuition in turn t the authors aim io develop it in the 
same way as other chess skills, Examples of intuition in action back up the 
general concepta, and a set of exercises tests the reader's grasp of the princi- 
pies underlying chess intuition. 

An Explosiva Chess üpening Repertoire for Black 

Jonni Yrjblá&Jussi Telia 

A complete openingsystem for Black based on the move 1 ,..dóí against any 
first move by White, 

"Overall Yrjolá and TeIIa*s coverage of I d4d62c4 e5 and2&if3 Ag4(138 
pages in total out of 272 overaíl) is exceílent and filis a significan! void in 
chess literatnre” - Richard Paílisen Chess Moves 

Instructivo Modern Chess Masterpieces 

Igor Stohí 

50 outstanding módem games analysed in extraordinary detail, Grandmas- 
ter Stohl presents his fmdings in a manner that is both instructivo and enter- 
taining, 

“ < < hugely impressive, The opening stage is replete with references to other 
relevan! games, and the middle-games and endgames are well explained, in 
words as well as variations” - Phil Ádams> The Manchester Chess Scene 

The SiciHan Sozin 

Mikhaií Golubev 

‘The heart of the book is the coverage of Jkc4 versus the Najdorf (dubbed 
the Fischer Attack where Goluhev likes 5,,,aó 6ilx4 e6 7 iLb3 £ibd7!) and 
the Sozin and Velimirovté Attacks, These chapters take up almos! 200 pages 
and are ñlled with detailed coverage including a lot of original analysis, The 
Sicilian Sozin is musí reading for those who play either side of this fascina!- 
ing opening” - John Donatdson, Biitz Chess 

Chess Recipes from the Grandmaster’s Kitchen 

Valeri Beim 

The various Yecipes* expíain key principies of chess strategy and thinking 
methods in chess, Topics covered inelude tacticaí ideas in the middlegame, 
liquidation to the endgame, the iechnique of analysing variations and in¬ 
verted thinking in chess, Throughout, you will be presented with new ways 
of looking at chessboard issues that wili help you develop a deeper under- 
standing of the game, Every chapter contains stunning examples of the 
themes, together with chalíenging exercises where you can put your new in- 
sights to the test. 
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101 BrilMani Chess Miniatures 
John Nunn 

An entertaining coiiection of scnsation games of 25 moves or fewer, with 
the accent on instruction. The innovad ve format of three diagrams per page 
enables the book to be read without a chess set. 

“Short victoria betwcen Grandmasters do not oecur every day. Highiy rec- 
ommended" - Lubosh Kavalek, Washington Post 

64 Things You Need to Know in Chess 

John Walker 

An experienced chess íeacher provides the essentiaí knowiedge that wili 
both heip readers to start winning games immediately and lay the founda- 
tion for a deeper understanding of chess tactics and strategy, Each ‘thing’ is 
explained in an easy-to-foilow iesson, which is foilowed by exercises that 
enable the reader to check that he or she has fuliy understood the coneept. 

The Meran System 

Steffen Pedersen 

This system, which arises afíer 1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 £jf3 £ií6 4 53c 3 e6 5 e3, is 
one of the main parís of the Semi-Siav, the most combative Une of the 
Queen’s Gambit. 

a five star ratíng...Steffen continúes to produce exceiient material for 
Gambit" - Michael Blake, IEGC Newsletter 
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Chess positlons for solving are as oíd as the game itself, and provide stimulating and 
beneficial exercise for chess-players However, while there ¡san abu n dance of books on 
chess puzzles, and much specialist literature on studies and problems, there is an 
astoníshing dearth of guidance for solverá. 

In this re-issue of a classic fext, John Nunn, a top-class grandmaster who is also one of 
the world’s finest solverá, expíalos the methods by whioh chess problema and studies are 
solved. The logical and creativo methods advocated, while targeted ai the solving of 
composed positions, may also help players finó startling tactícal Solutions ín iheir games, 

Solving in Style also constitutes an entertaíning and insightfu! introduction fo the world of 
problems and studies. There are chapters on series problems and other unorthodox 
stipulations, and also a discussion of specific themes such as the Novotny interference. 

John Nunn is a grandmaster from England, He has won four individual gold medals (one 
of theim for solving) and three team silver medals af Chess Olympiads. In the Chess World 
Cup of 1988/9, he finished sixth overall, ahead of several former World Champions. He is 
arguably the most highly aeclaimed chess wrlter in the world, with two of his books 
receiving the prestigious British Chess Federation Book of the Year Award. He has won 
the British Problem Solving Championship three times, and took the goíd medal for Chess 
Problem Solving at the 1999 Mind Sports Glympiad, He has on several occasions been a 
member of the British team in the World Chess Solving Championship. 
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